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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


"^oard  of  (governors 


Philip  C.  Carson 
Chairman 

Noventer  13,  1987 


The  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

The  President  of  the  Senate 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  M^ers  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Coimission 

Gentl emen : 

I  transmit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assently  and  other 
appropriate  State  Officials,  the  revised  long-range  plan  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina,  which  has  been  prepared  as  one  of  the  statutory  functions  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Long-Range  Planning,  1986-1991,  is  the  sixth  revision  and  updating  of  the  first  long-range 
plan  adopted  by  the  Boara  in  19/6.  Some  of  the  material  include  in  this  edition  has  appeared 
in  earlier  editions  of  the  plan,  but  outdated  information  has  been  eliminated  and  new  material 
has  been  incorporated.  I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  opening  sections  of  the  plan 
that  sunmarize  national  and  state  trends  in  the  coordination  and  governance  of  higher  education 
and  describe  some  of  the  principal  features  and  benefits  to  the  State  of  the  Board's  planning 
efforts. 

Of  particular  interest,  also,  are  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  the  plan.  The  third  chapter 
indicates  the  means  by  which  the  Board  seeks  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  mandate  and 
statutory  objectives.  Attention  is  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  improve  quality  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  through  greater  access  to  educational  opportunity. 

Chapter  IV  contains  an  Academic  Program  Plan  for  each  of  the  constituent  institutions  for 
the  five-year  planning  period.  The  Academic  Program  Plan  defines  the  general  educational 
mission  for  each  institution  and  authorizes  the  planning  of  specific  new  academic  programs  or 
the  discontinuation  of  some  existing  degree  programs. 

The  long-range  plan  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  on  a  biennial  basis.  Our 
comprehensive  planning  process,  alternating  with  and  linked  to  a  comprehensive  budget  process, 
aids  each  institution,  the  President,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  in  establishing  policies  and 
priorities,  and  enables  The  University  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  its  citizens. 


The  members  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  The  University  and  his  staff  are  available 
to  help  you  and  all  others  vbo,  in  the  course  of  their  official  duties,  must  give  attention  to 
the  future  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  This  plan  has  been  prepar^  to  help  all  of 
us,  working  together,  to  anticipate  and  to  provide  for  that  future. 


^Philip^.  Carson 
Chai  nman 


I  H(:  UNIVLRSn  \  Of  NORI  C  '\R01.INA  is  composed  of  the  sixteen  piihiic  senior  inslilulions  m  Sorih  Carolina 
An  Equal  Opporlunily/A/firmalive  Action  Eniplover 


RESOLUTION 


Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina: 

1.  The  docunent  entitled  Long-Range  Planning,  1986-91  is  adopted. 

2.  The  President  is  requested  to  make  such  editorial  improvements  in  the  docunent 
as  he  finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  completeness  and  to  have 
it  printed  and  distributed. 


ADOPTED,  Novenber  13,  1987. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Realistic  planning  for  public  higher  education  should  reflect  the  fundamental  assunptions 
and  aspirations  that  a  State  and  its  citizens  have  about  education.  In  its  1983  report,  the 
Comnission  on  the  Future  of  North  Carolina  noted  that  two  major  public  opinion  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Cormiission  revealed  that  the  availability  and  quality  of  education  are  primary 
concerns  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Some  broad  long-range  goals  for  the  State  emerged  from  that  Comnission 's  analysis  of 
social  and  economic  patterns  and  trends.  Among  those  things  clearly  needed,  if  the  State  is  to 
meet  the  changes  and  the  challenges  of  this  decade  and  the  next,  is  a  strong  system  of  public 
education  at  all  levels.  Recognizing  the  essential  service  that  higher  education  has  rendered 
to  the  State  in  the  past  and  ackno^vl edging  the  need  for  advanced  education  in  the  future,  the 
Comnission  concluded  its  section  on  higher  education  with  this  observation: 

Because  the  state's  system  of  higher  education  is  highly  regarded  nationally,  it 
deserves  the  best  efforts  requir^  to  plan  and  to  take  actions  that  will  ensure 
its  continued  success. 

The  planning  and  governance  responsibility  to  carry  out  that  task  is  assigned  by  statute  to  the 

p 

Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.*^ 


^Comnission  on  the  Future  of  North  Carolina,  The  Future  of  North  Carolina:  Goals  and 
Recommendations  for  the  Year  20CX)  (Raleigh:  N.C.  Uepartment  of  Admmstration,  1983),  p.  46.  See 
also  pp.  /  and  i4. 

^Throughout  this  plan,  the  term  "The  University  of  North  Carolina"  or  "The  University"  means 
the  institution  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1789  and  ncv/  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Sections  8-10,  and  G.S.  116-1  et  seq.  Literally,  the  statute 
(G.S.  116-3)  declares  that  the 

Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  known  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  "The  University  of  North  Carolina"  and  shall  continue 
as  a  body  politic  and  corporate  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession 
and  a  common  seal. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  so  defined  by  legislative  action  now  comprises  16  constituent 
institutions  and  one  affiliated  institution.  [G.S.  116-4  and  116-231] 
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A.  miOm.  ATO  STATE  TREfCS  IN  COORDINATION  A^D  GOVERNANCE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971  created  a  single  statewide  governing  board 

with  planning  and  governance  responsibility  for  all  public  senior  higher  education.  The 

provisions  of  the  statute  reflected  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  planning  and  more  effective 

coordination  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  16  public  senior  institutions.  A  recent 

essay  sumnarizes  the  situation  in  Anerican  higher  education  at  the  time: 

After  World  War  II,  the  states  confronted  the  results  of  the  "baby  boon"  --  the 
tidal  wave  of  students  and  institutional  r^uests  for  vast,  almost  unlimited 
expansions  of  programs,  faculties,  and  facilities.  The  new  cascade  of  students 
almost  imnediately  raised  the  aspirations  of  virtually  all  faculties  and 
administrators.  ...  All  of  them  wanted  new  classrooms,  laboratories,  dormitories 
and  support  facilities.  .  .  .  Institutional  aggrandisements  occurred  on  an  ad  hoc, 
expedient  basis  not  guided  by  a  state  plan  or  set  of  goals  for  higher  education, 
and  seldom  under  a  campus  development  plan.  ...  The  traditional  coorxiinators  of 
higher  education,  the  elected  politicians,  were  frustrated  in  making  judgnents 
on  programs,  funds,  and  facilities.  .  .  . 

The  response  to  state  policy  makers  to  these  circumstances  was  to  create  statewide  coordinating 
agencies  to  provide  for  a  more  rational  and  orderly  development  of  higher  education. 

Although  the  specific  form  and  powers  and  duties  of  these  agencies  varied  widely,  they 
tended  to  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  The  oldest  and  most  powerful  model  was  that  of  a 
single  statewide  governing  board  for  all  the  public  senior  colleges  and  universities,  and,  in 
some  instances,  for  the  comnunity  colleges  as  well.  The  second  model  was  that  of  a 
coordinating  board,  or  council,  or  cormission,  situated  between  the  institutional  boards  and 
the  political  lawnakers.  Some  of  the  coordinating  boards  had  varying  degrees  of  regulatory 
authority,  while  others  had  advisory  powers  only.  Where  these  boards  were  lacking  in 
regulatory  authority,  serious  institutional  rivalry  persisted  and  statewide  planning  was 
frustrated. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  or  more,  there  has  been  an  accelerated  trend  toward  stronger  and 
more  effective  statewide  coordination  of  public  higher  education.  In  1960,  nationwide,  there 
were  five  statewide  advisory  agencies,  five  statewide  regulatory  agencies,  and  14  statewide 
governing  boards  for  higher  education.  Advisory  agencies  have  given  way  to  regulatory  ones 


\yman  A.  Glenny,  State  Coordination  of  Higher  Education:  The  Modem  Concept  (Denver 
Colorado:  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers,  198b),  p.  3. 
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with  considerable  authority  to  plan,  to  control  program  development,  and  to  recomnend  a  budget 
for  higher  education.  In  1985,  there  were  seven  advisory  agencies,  20  regulatory  agencies, 
and  22  statewide  governing  boards.  Significantly,  no  state  that  has  established  a  statewide 
governing  board  has  gone  back  to  a  coordinating  board. ^ 

The  evolution  of  statewide  coordination  and  planning  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  early  1950s  has  paralleled  rather  closely  the  foregoing  sumnary  of  national 
trends. 

Until  1955,  the  initiation  of  new  programs  was  an  institutional  prerogative,  subject  only 
to  the  institution's  ability  to  obtain  the  necessary  resources  from  the  General  Assently  or 
elsewhere.  If  the  institution  could  finance  the  new  program,  it  was  generally  free  to 
establish  it.  In  1955,  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  created  and  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  to  "allot  the  functions  and  activities"  of  the  public  colleges  and  universities, 
but  it  was  not  given  authority  sufficient  to  match  that  responsibility,  nor  did  the  General 
Assembly  place  any  restraints  upon  itself  in  the  legislation. 

By  1969,  the  General  Assently  had  declared  every  public  senior  institution  to  be  a 
university  and  had  authorized  programs  up  through  the  doctorate  level  at  those  institutions 
designated  as  "regional  universities"— subject  to  program  approval  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  to  the  availability  of  funds. 

Thus  from  1955  to  1969,  institutional  antitions  and  program  proliferation  proceeded  almost 
unimpeded  by  any  major  restraints. 

More  rigorous  review  and  screening  procedures  were  established  in  1969.  But  shortly 
thereafter,  the  State  entered  the  lengthy  debate  on  the  restructuring  of  public  higher 
education.  Because  of  increased  concern  over  rising  costs  and  over  the  appropriateness  of 
increased  legislative  involvement  in  educational  decisions,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  in  October  1971.  That  Act  created  a  Board  of  Governors 
which  was  to  be  the  central  policy-making  and  governing  authority  for  public  senior  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina,  effective  July  1,  1972. 


^Glenny,  pp.  12-14. 
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B.  M  HIGO  EDUCATION  ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  1971  legislation  reorganizing  public  senior  higher  education  assigned  the  principal 
responsibility  for  the  developinent  of  a  well -planned  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  power  to  implement 
system-wide  planning  and  budgeting  was  essential  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

The  section  of  the  statute  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
mandates  that  the  Board  "shall  prepare  and  from  time-to-time  revise  a  long-range  plan  for  a 
coordinated  system  of  higher  education"  and  "shall  develop,  prepare,  and  present.  .  .  a  single 
unified  budget  for  all  of  public  senior  higher  education.  ..."  Copies  of  the  plan  and  of  the 
budget  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Cormission.  [G.S.  116-11(1)  and  116-11 (9)a] 

Since  its  establishment  in  1972,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  developed  and  implemented  a 
comprehensive  planning  and  budgeting  process  that  includes  five-year  plans  updated  and  revised 
biennially  and  closely  linked  to  budgeting.  Academic  program  planning  and  development  give 
careful  attention  to  the  budgetary  implications  of  proposed  activities,  and  biennial  budget 
requests  in  turn  reflect  those  plans. 

C.  EARLY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES  OF  m  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

The  new  Board  of  Governors  held  its  first  meeting  in  July,  1972.  In  August,  1972,  the 
Board  declared  a  moratorium  on  the  establishment  of  any  new  academic  degree  programs  within  the 
16  constituent  institutions.  The  Board  believed  that  it  was  both  premature  and  inappropriate 
to  authorize  new  degree  programs  without  an  inventory  of  programs,  an  identification  of  general 
statewide  needs,  and  the  establishment  of  clear  procedures  for  rational  and  comprehensive 
planning.  The  moratorium  was  rescinded  in  1974,  but  with  major  restrictions. 

While  institutions  were  preparing  draft  five-year  planning  documents  for  Board  review,  a 
wide  range  of  special  planning  studies  was  conducted  by  the  President's  staff.  These  included 
the  compilation  of  an  Academic  Program  Inventory,  analyses  and  projections  of  enrollment,  needs 
analyses  with  respect  to  specific  fields  of  professional  study,  the  development  of  a  library 
inprovement  plan,  and  plans  for  the  further  racial  integration  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  these  special  planning  studies  and 
activities  were  related  in,  and  helped  to  shape,  the  first  long-range  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 
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D.  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING,  1976-1981 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes,  the  Board  adopted  its  first  long-range  plan  in  April, 
1976,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Governor,  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  members  of 
the  Advisory  Budget  Corrmission,  to  the  constituent  institutions,  and  to  other  persons  and 
agencies. 

Long-Range  Planning,  1976-1981  was  a  significant  achievement.  That  document  established 
the  framework  and  set  the  tone  for  subsequent  planning.  Among  other  things  that  basic  plan: 

1.  Defined  the  role  and  scope  and  mission  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

The  1976  plan  contained  clear  statements  of  educational  mission  that  distinguished  one 
institution  frcm  another  and  that  were  specific  enough  to  provide  guidance  in  the  allocation  of 
funds,  programs,  activities,  and  facilities.  This  differentiation  of  function  and  allocation 
of  major  areas  of  responsibility  was  crucial,  if  unrealistic  institutional  ambitions  were  to  be 
restrained  and  unnecessary  expense  was  to  be  avoided. 

Only  in  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Medicine  at  East  Carolina  University,  including 
the  concomitant  authorization  for  the  planning  of  Ph.D.  programs  in  the  basic  medical  sciences, 
and  in  the  carefully  planned  development  of  Fayetteville  State  University  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  the  Board  altered  significantly  the  basic  academic  program 
mission  of  any  institution. 

2.  Established  basic  policies  and  procedures  for  academic  program  planning  and  development, 

including  the  establishment  of  priorities  for,  and  restraints  upon,  the  planning  and 
development  of  new  academic  degree  programs. 

Orderly  procedures  for  careful  screening  and  review  of  proposals  for  nev/  academic  programs 
were  spelled  out,  and  limitations  were  placed  on  the  development  of  expensive  new  programs  at 
the  doctoral  and  first  professional  levels.  Within  the  context  of  the  institutional  academic 
program  missions,  the  Board  has  generally  responded  favorably  to  new  program  requests  v^ere 
there  were  clearly  defined  needs,  where  student  interest  could  be  acconmodated  without 
expending  major  additional  resources,  or  where  the  program  was  important  in  the  overall 
development  of  the  educational  mission  of  the  institution. 
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3.  Called  for  the  review  and  evaluation  of  existing  degree  programs. 

Procedures  were  put  into  effect  for  the  periodic  review,  university-wide,  of  all  existing 
degree  prograns  on  an  orderly  basis.  The  Board  mandated  the  first  such  reviews  for  programs  in 
Education  and  in  the  Health  Professions.  In  each  biennial  revision  of  the  long-range  plan,  the 
Board  has  identified  additional  programs  in  specific  discipline  divisions  for  review  and  eval¬ 
uation.  Such  reviavs  bear  in  a  major  way  upon  its  responsibility  to  improve  quality  and  to 
guard  against  unnecessary  duplication  or  other  inefficient  or  ineffective  use  of  educational 
resources. 

4.  Set  some  general  policies  and  directions  for  public  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Based  ipon  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  inventory  of  academic  programs,  a  survey  of  state¬ 
wide  educational  needs,  and  a  careful  look  at  the  question  of  specialization  and  duplication  of 
progrars,  the  Board  of  Governors  laid  dowi  these  explicit  priorities  and  objectives: 

a.  To  broaden  geographic  access  to  educational  opportunity.  The  plan  noted,  especially, 
the  need  for  additional  master's  level  programs  in  underserved  areas  of  the  State  -  in  the 
southeastern,  south  central,  and  northeastern  regions  and  in  the  Chari otte-Mecklenburg  area. 

b.  To  irrprove  and  strengthen  existing  prograns  that  are  needed  as  a  first  priority  over 
the  developnent  of  new  programs.  In  the  interests  of  quality  and  economy,  the  Board  decided  to 
direa  available  resources  largely  into  improving  existing  programs. 

c.  To  give  pnority  in  new  program  activity  to  the  establishrrent  or  expansion  of  programs 
that  strengthen  the  institution  generally  and  that  build  upon  and  reinforce  existing  programs. 

d.  Within  the  linritation  of  available  resources,  to  establish  programs  that  respond  to 
clear  and  demonstrated  student  denand. 

e.  To  avoid  educationally  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of  efforts  that  would 
irrpair  program  quality. 

f.  To  fulfill  the  Board's  camritments: 

(1)  to  increase  the  proportion  of  black  citizens  who  pursue  indergraJuate, 
graduate,  and  professional  study; 

(2)  to  ensure  equal  access  to  higher  educational  opportunities  for  all  citizens;  and 

(3)  to  enaourage  the  further  racial  integration  of  the  student  populations  of  all  the 
constituent  institutions. 
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Long-Range  Planning,  1976-1981  thus  provided  the  foundation  and  the  framework  for 
subsequent  planning.  As  the  Board  has  expanded  its  planning  activities  and  gained  increasing 
knowledge  of  educational  needs  and  of  institutional  strengths  and  weaknesses,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  decisions  about  new  programs  in  a  more  informed  way. 

It  is  in  academic  program  development  that  one  gets  to  the  heart  of  crucial  decisions  in 
higher  education,  and  it  is  in  its  decisions  on  academic  programs  that  the  Board  has  been  most 
responsible  and  most  responsive  to  the  public  interest. 

In  keeping  with  the  policies  and  priorities  laid  down  in  the  1976  plan  and  in  subsequent 
revisions  of  it,  academic  program  development  has  been  dependent  upon  a  careful  assessment  of 
demand  and  upon  the  availability  of  resources.  Priority  has  generally  been  given  to 
strengthening  those  educational  programs  already  in  place,  as  in  the  library  improvenent  plan, 
or  as  in  choosing  to  strengthen  existing  schools  of  engineering,  nursing,  and  law  rather  than 
to  establish  expensive  new  schools  in  those  professional  fields.  Except  in  such  instances  as 
medical  or  veterinary  medical  education,  the  Board  has  requested  only  modest  resources  for  the 
establishment  of  new  academic  programs. 

The  State  has  accrued  major  benefits  through  the  planning  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  A  defined  and  regularized  planning  process  aids  each  constituent  institution,  the 
President,  and  the  Board  in  the  assignment  of  specific  objectives  and  tasks  and  in  the  ordering 
of  priorities  to  accomplish  those  tasks.  It  establishes  also  a  means  for  responding  more 
effectively  to  those  needs  which  the  State  looks  to  its  University  to  meet,  ^toreover, 
carefully-designed  long-range  plans,  built  upon  comprehensive  information  resources  and 
periodically  revised  to  adapt  to  changing  situations  and  needs,  more  effectively  inform  the 
budgetary  responsibilities  assigned  by  statute  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as  all 
University  policy  decisions.  These  plans  also  inform  agencies  external  to  The  University,  and 
specifically  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget  Comnission,  and  the  General  Assembly,  of  the 
state  of  higher  education,  the  tasks  before  The  University,  and  the  contributions  of  The 
University. 
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E.  5C3PE  gjNTr  3F 

"'■'5  ?'aT''^c  jxr-TEr:,  ccv'er'ig  V)e  perix  1936-1991,  is  the  sixth  revision  and  updating 
r-"  ne  *'ret  'ong-^ange  ~'a''  tnat  was  aoopteo  by  tne  Board  in  1976. 

Irapte^  >re  o*  tne  r'a'-  's  inttxijztory,  surmrizing  national  and  state  trends  in 
30^'e'^anre  ax  zoore'-.ct'x,  ax  Describing  sore  of  the  features  and  benefits  of  the  Board's 
c'arr'x  act'V't'es. 

Inaoter  ~wc  -5  a  oescriotiv'e  ov'ervfew'  of  hije''  education  in  l^orth  Carolina  in  1986-87. 

~x  c'.ere'i*  c~  'nst'tJt'ons  anc  prograre  *s  noted,  and  enrolliient  trends  over  the  past  tv^enty 
y=re  “0-  -‘Te’'  eojcat'on  as  a  wno'e,  for  tne  16  constituent  institutions  of  Tne  Unviersity  of 
No-c'  Care''x,  *0’'  tx  Ijnj-'ity  Collex  Systar,,  and  for  tx  private  collet  and  universities 
are  axarix:.  “x  xve'oorx't,  curerert  organization,  and  'resources  of  each  sector  of 
oxtsecoxia'y  ecu  cat 'x  are  sjtrarizec.  -^rogrere  of  tx  Conrunity  Colley  System  and  of  the 
o'"Tate  secto^  are  ixl uxc,  as  tve'l  as  sore  xxrel  statarents  concerning  the  future  roles  of 
tnose  sectore,  out  x  attent:  '"s  xx  to  project  pi  ax  for  their  ixtitutiox.  The  chapter 
a*  sc  exar"' nes  eoucat'ox',  ecxoric,  anc  oenographic  factors  that  affect  participation  rates  in 
'■'gx"  eojtat'x  ax  'ndi cates  actual  and  projectac  enrollcents  for  The  University  and  each  of 
'ts  cxst'tuere  "'xt'tut'ox  for  1936-37  tr.rojj'i  1993-91. 

Cnacte''  “'.ree  art'ct'ates  tx  ooivere,  duties,  ax  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The 
x*'^rerej  T  'ere",  lare'ina  and  outl'''e5  the  goals  of  hi  ye"  educatix  gexrally.  Particular 
attere'x  "s  r'/e"  to  tx  e^ore^  cr  tx  Bxrc  to  deterTrix  and  improve  quality  and  to  extend 
tx  oex'^ts  c^  niye"  eoucat'or  threugh  greater  access  to  educaticnal  epportunity. 

Cnacte"  "o-"  sets  *orer  tx  ge'ere'  policies  estaolisnec  by  the  Bxrd  of  Governors  in  the 
areas  :f  'nstrect'x,  xga"*ze:  researer.,  anc  public  service.  Tx  prixipal  fxus  on  the 
r.acte"  "'s  uox  tx  institutixal  AcaGemic  -^rograiri  PI  ax  of  tx  16  constituent  institutiox, 
sect'"':  *ore"  tnose  core*nuat'ors  anc  a'teratiox  in  tx  instructional ,  research,  extension, 
ax  oj:'*:  sere^'x  act'-rifies  t  tx  constituent  institutiox  of  Tx  University  that  in  the 
jjoyxre  of  z-e  Bxre  c^  Govereio"  snould  take  place  over  the  current  planning  period. 

Cnacte"  -‘ve  oesc"''ox  ge"eral  concerns  and  policies  regarding  stuxnt  services  and 
stjxrt  **nanc‘'a'  suopore  in  tx  corstituent  ixtitutions.  Tx  xture,  thrust,  and  level  of 
staoere  "n3"i:‘al  a'd  tnat  is  previoe:  Py  tx  le'ieral  Fund  apprepriariox  is  oxcribed  in  oetail. 


Chapter  Six  describes  the  financial  policies  and  budget  processes  of  The  University  and 
provides  some  indication  of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  level  of  support  required  to  sustain 
the  programs  of  The  University. 

Chapter  Seven  describes  the  adnini strati ve  structure  and  processes  through  which  the  Board 
of  Governors  seeks  to  provide  and  to  assess  educational  quality  within  The  University  and  out¬ 
lines  the  schedule  for  future  planning.  Mindful  that  predictions  cannot  be  certain  and  precise, 
and  that  no  plan  can  serve  as  an  infallible  guide,  the  chapter  concludes  with  an  erphasis  upon 
continuous  and  flexible  planning  if  public  higher  education  is  to  remain  sufficiently  diverse  and 
vital  to  respond  to  new  challenges  and  opportunities. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1986-87 

A.  AN  OVERVIEW 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  after  it  declared  independence  in 
1776  was  to  adopt  a  Constitution  which  directed  in  part  that  "all  useful  Learning  shall  be 
encouraged  in  one  or  more  Universities."  [Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Sec.  41  (1776)]  The 
General  Asserbly  of  1789  responded  to  that  mandate  by  chartering  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  endowing  it  with  the  escheats  to  which  the  State  as  sovereign  was  entitled. 

For  a  century  after  1776,  the  concept  of  "state  university"  had  a  meaning  different  from 
that  of  more  recent  times.  It  was  not  until  1881,  for  example,  that  the  General  Assembly  gave 
further  substance  to  the  vision  of  1776  by  beginning  biennial  appropriations  to  the  University. 
This  it  did  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  University  performs  functions  for  the  State  and 
for  society  whose  cost  should  not  (and  in  fact  cannot)  be  carried  entirely  by  students  and 
private  benefactors.  In  1877,  the  State  established  its  second  publicly-supported  institution, 
now  Fayetteville  State  University.  The  movement  for  the  conmon  schools,  the  land-grant  college 
movement,  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  higher  education  to  the  further 
development  of  the  State  led  North  Carolina  to  establish  or  acquire  and  provide  modest  appro¬ 
priated  support  for  additional  public  institutions,  as  well  as  for  the  University,  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centuries. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  1830's  the  principal  religious  dencminations  in  the  State 
initiated  colleges  of  their  own  vbich  soon  were  enrolling  in  the  aggregate  more  students  than 
did  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  By  1920,  however,  enrollments  were  almost  equally 
distributed  between  the  public  and  private  institutions. 

Since  World  War  II,  higher  education,  and  other  forms  of  postsecondary  education,  have 
come  to  play  a  new  and  fundamentally  important  role  in  State  and  national  life.  Today  there 
are  in  this  state  16  public  senior  institutions  of  higher  education,  58  public  comminity 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  and  38  private  colleges  and  universities.  Collectively, 
these  institutions  provide  a  diversity  of  programs  of  higher  education  to  the  college-age  youth 
of  the  State  and  to  increasing  nunbers  of  older  people. 

The  nature  of  the  higher  education  enterprise  today  can  best  be  sumnarized  by  indicating 
the  types  of  institutions  in  existence  and  the  enrollments  in  these  institutions.  The 
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desigiations  of  types  of  institutions  follow  the  classification  system  most  widely  used 
nationally,  i.e.,  the  revised  classification  of  institutions  published  by  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  1987.^  Table  2-1  so  classifies  the  institutions  and 
sliows  their  fall  of  1986  enrollments,  and  Figure  II-l  shows  their  locations. 

Table  2-1 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1986^ 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

Institution 

Enrollment 

Institution  Enrollment 

Research  Universities  I 

N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh  24,558  Duke  University  10,552 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  22,625  _ 

Subtotal  47,183  10,552 

Dxtoral  Granting  Universities  II 

UNC-Greensboro  10,382  (No  comparable  Private  Institutions) 

Subtotal  10,382 


Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges  I 


Appalachian  State  University 

10,419 

Canpbell  University 

3,188 

East  Carolina  University 

14,459 

El on  College 

3,097 

Fayetteville 

2,921 

Wake  Forest  University 

5,054 

N.C.  A  &  T  State  University 

5,865 

N.C.  Central  University 

4,988 

UNC-Charlotte 

11,753 

UNC-Wilmington 

5,937 

Western  Carolina  University 

5,921 

Subtotal  62,263  11,339 


Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges  II 


Elizabeth  City  State  University 

1,613 

Gardner-Webb 

1,882 

Perrbroke  State  University 

2,481 

Guilford 

1,688 

UI\C-Asheville 

2,900 

Meredith 

1,903 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

2,590 

St.  Augustine's 

Shaw  University 

Wingate 

1,652 

1,402 

1,525 

Subtotal 

9,584 

10,052 

^Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  A  Classification  of  Institutions 
of  Hi^r  Education.  Revised  edition.  Berkeley  Calif.:  Carnegie  Foundation  tor  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  leacning,  198771 
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Table  2-1  (continued) 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


Institution 


Enrollment  Institution  Enrollment 


Liberal  Arts  Colleges  I 


(No  comparable  Public  Institutions) 


Davidson 

Salem 


1,396 

737 


Liberal  Arts  Colleges  II 


(No  conparable  Public  Institutions) 


^s  II 

2,133 

Atlantic  Christian 

1,283 

Barber-Scotia 

383 

Belmont  Abbey 

865 

Bennett 

576 

Catcwba 

886 

Greensboro 

553 

High  Point 

1,392 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University 

1,130 

Lenoir  Rlyne 

1,539 

Livingstone 

733 

Mars  Hill 

1,323 

Methodist 

1,360 

Montreat-Anderson 

367 

Mount  Olive 

520 

N.C.  Wesleyan 

677 

Pfeiffer 

851 

Queens 

1,332 

Sacred  Heart 

320 

St.  Andrews 

747 

Warren  Wilson 

498 

17,335 


Two-Year  Colleges  and  Institutes 


Beaufort  County 

333 

Brevard 

593 

Caldwell 

992 

Chowan 

889 

Central  Piednont 

2,847 

Lees-McRae 

679 

Coastal  Carolina 

1,570 

Louisburg 

804 

College  of  Albemarle 

768 

Peace 

489 

Craven 

675 

St.  Mary's 

312 

Davidson  County 

622 

Durham 

Gaston 

786 

Guilford 

858 

Halifax 

190 

Isothermal 

1,244 

James  Sprunt 

23 

Lenoir 

866 

Martin 

234 
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Table  2-1  (continued) 


PUBLIC 

Private 

Institution 

Enrollment 

Institution  Enrollment 

Two-Year  Colleges  arxl  Institutes  (continued) 


Mitchell 

595 

Pitt 

512 

Rockin^am 

554 

Sandhills 

711 

Southeastern 

672 

Sun7 

1,305 

Tri -County 

246 

Vance-Granville 

195 

Wayne 

584 

Western  Piednont 

822 

Wilkes 

823 

Subtotal 

19,027^ 

3,766 

Schools  of  Art,  Music,  and  Design 


N.C.  School  of  the  Arts 

468 

(No  comparable  Private  Institutions) 

Subtotal 

468 

TOTAL  ENR0LL^E^^T:  (Public) 
(Private) 

148,907 

55,177 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  (AGGREGATE) : 

204,084 

^All  enrollment  figures  reflect  fall  1986  headcount.  UNC  military  centers,  theological 
seminaries,  Bible  colleges,  and  technical  institutes  and  colleges  are  omitted.  Excludes 
extension  credit  enrollment. 

College  transfer  students  only. 


Each  component  of  this  higher  education  structure  --  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Community  College  System,  and  the  private  institutions  --  is  described  in  later  sections  of 
this  chapter. 
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B,  Long-Term  Enrollment  Trends  1n  North  Carolina  Colleges  and  Universities 

Higher  education  enrollments  have  grown  significantly  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  nation 
in  the  past  four  decades.  Since  World  War  II,  higher  education  enrollments  have  increased  by 
625  percent  in  North  Carolina  and  by  465  percent  in  the  nation.  Although  the  rate  of 
enrollment  growth  has  fallen  frcm  decade  to  decade  since  the  1960's,  enrollments  continue  to 
increase  in  both  the  State  and  the  nation.  In  addition,  enrollment  growth  in  North  Carolina 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  nation  for  the  past  three  decades.  These  trends  are  shown  by  the  data 
in  Table  2-2. 


Table  2-2 

Fall  Headcount  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation 


Year 

North  Carolina 

United  States 

Ninter 

Percent  Change 

Ni/nber 

Percent  Change 

1946 

43,100 

2,193,000 

1956 

53,723 

24.6 

2,993,000* 

36.5 

1966 

121,072 

125.4 

6,390,000 

113.5 

1976 

240,936 

99.0 

11,012,000 

72.3 

1986 

312,503 

29.7 

12,398,000 

12.6 

* 


Estimated 


Source:  1946,  1956  "State  School  Facts,"  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  1966 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Enrollment  Report;  1976,  1986  UNC  Enrollment  Reports 
and  Departrrent  of  Comnunity  Colleges  enrollment  printouts;  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  1987  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987), 

p.  8. 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  in  North  Carolina  some  enrollment  trends  have  been 
particularly  notable.  Table  2-3  and  Figure  II-2  indicate  that  enrollment  growth  has  been 

O 

greatest  in  the  comnunity  college  sector  and  least  in  the  private  sector.'^  Although  the 
percentage  of  total  enrollment  in  North  Carolina's  private  colleges  and  universities  has 
decreased  since  1967,  the  nunber  of  students  in  these  schools  continues  to  increase.  Since 
1967  enrollments  in  The  University,  the  comnunity  college  sector,  and  the  private  college 
sector  have  grown  by  96,  488  and  20  percent,  respectively.  Enrollment  shares  for  private  and 
UNC  institutions  have  fallen  while  that  of  comnunity  colleges  has  risen  markedly. 

Table  2-3 

Fall  Headcount  Enrollment  ty  Sector, 

1967  -  1986 


Headcount  Enrollment  Percent  of  Enrollment 


Public 

Public 

Year 

Total 

UNC 

2-Year 

Private 

UNC 

2-Year 

Private 

1967 

133,653 

66,144 

21 ,658 

45,851 

49.5 

16.2 

34.3 

1968 

143,401 

69,794 

26,910 

46,697 

48.7 

18.8 

32.6 

1969 

152,397 

74,111 

31 ,630 

46,656 

48.6 

20.8 

30.6 

1970 

166,416 

80,274 

39,298 

46,844 

48.2 

23.6 

28.1 

1971 

179,205 

84,890 

45,675 

48,640 

47.4 

25.5 

27.1 

1972 

186,557 

87,631 

50,350 

48,576 

47.0 

27.0 

26.0 

1973 

197,625 

90,454 

59,388 

47,783 

45.8 

30.1 

24.2 

1974 

217,166 

97,031 

72,438 

47,697 

44.7 

33.4 

22.0 

1975 

247,117 

104,786 

94,327 

48,004 

42.4 

38.2 

19.4 

1976 

240,936 

104,807 

86,789 

49,340 

43.5 

36.0 

20.5 

1977 

250,475 

107,327 

93,123 

50,025 

42.8 

37.2 

20.0 

1978 

251,385 

109,164 

91,598 

50,623 

43.4 

36.4 

20.1 

1979 

260,295 

112,746 

95,670 

51 ,879 

43.3 

36.8 

19.9 

1980 

274,903 

117,649 

104,077 

53,177 

42.8 

37.9 

19.3 

1981 

281,402 

118,761 

109,505 

53,136 

42.2 

38.9 

18.9 

1982 

290,224 

120,788 

116,627 

52,809 

41.6 

40.2 

18.2 

1983 

287,068 

121,783 

111,801 

53,484 

42.4 

38.9 

18.6 

1984 

289,039 

122,435 

112,633 

53,971 

42.4 

39.0 

18.7 

1985 

309,073 

125,274 

128,918 

54,881 

40.5 

41.7 

17.8 

1986 

312,503 

129,880 

127,446 

55,177 

41.6 

40.8 

17.7 

^The  source  for  state  enrollment  data  is  Statistical  Abstract  of  Higher  Education  in 
North  Carolina.  1986-87  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  198/).  The 
Abstract  provides  much  detail  on  current  enrollment  and  historical  trends. 
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FIGURE  II-2 

FALL  ENROLLMENT  BY  SECTOR:  1967  TO  1986 


YERR 


m  Graduate  and  military  canter  enrollments  are  excluded  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
b  Bible  college  and  theological  seminary  enrollments  are  excluded  for  private  colleges  and  xmiversities. 
c.  Continuing  education  enrollments  are  excluded  for  the  community  college  system. 
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Press  reports  have  given  much  attention  to  disproportionately  large  increases  nationwide 
in  the  enrollments  of  wcmen,  part-time  students,  older  students  and  those  seeking  graduate  or 
first  professional  degrees.  Data  in  Table  2-4  and  in  Figure  II-3  highlight  these  trends  in 
North  Carolina. 

Table  2-4 

Headcount  Enrollment  By  Sex,  Attendance  Status,  Level  of  Study,  and 
Age  in  All  NC  Colleges  and  Universities,  Fall  1967  -  Fall  1^ 


Year 

Total 

Sex 

Attendance 

Status 

Level 

of  Study 

Age* 

Men 

Vicmen 

Full- 

Time 

Part- 

Time 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Grad/ 

1st  Prof 

Under 

25 

25  & 
older 

1967 

133,653 

79,048 

54,605 

115,792 

17,861 

120,569 

13,084 

1968 

143,401 

83,945 

59,456 

122,453 

20,948 

129,745 

13,656 

~ 

1969 

152,397 

89,103 

63,294 

127,594 

24,803 

137,766 

14,631 

— 

~ 

1970 

166,416 

96,975 

69,441 

137,316 

29,100 

150,198 

16,218 

~ 

~ 

1971 

179,205 

102,933 

76,272 

147,774 

31,431 

161,880 

17,325 

— 

— 

1972 

186,557 

105,594 

80,963 

150,746 

35,811 

167,968 

18,589 

~ 

1973 

197,625 

111,920 

85,705 

154,413 

43,212 

177,913 

19,712 

— 

~ 

1974 

217,166 

121,829 

95,337 

163,671 

53,495 

195,557 

21 ,609 

~ 

— 

1975 

247,117 

143,051 

104,066 

182,924 

64,193 

223,307 

23,810 

— 

— 

1976 

240,936 

129,471 

111,465 

177,952 

62,984 

216,919 

24,017 

165,217 

75,719 

1977 

250,475 

128,831 

121,644 

179,531 

70,944 

226,313 

24,162 

169,281 

81,194 

1978 

251,385 

125,114 

126,271 

178,731 

72,654 

226,563 

24,822 

169,642 

81,743 

1979 

260,295 

126,726 

133,569 

182,603 

77,692 

235,053 

25,242 

173,675 

86,620 

1980 

274,903 

131,639 

143,264 

190,221 

84,682 

248,743 

26,160 

182,937 

91,966 

1981 

281,402 

133,313 

148,089 

192,765 

88,637 

254,791 

26,611 

187,332 

94,070 

1982 

290,224 

137,087 

153,137 

194,649 

95,575 

264,203 

26,021 

190,215 

100,009 

1983 

287,068 

134,464 

152,604 

190,040 

97,028 

260,659 

26,409 

186,838 

100,230 

1984 

289,039 

133,491 

155,548 

186,875 

102,164 

261,673 

27,366 

185,874 

103,165 

1985 

309,073 

140,540 

168,533 

189,454 

119,619 

280,192 

28,881 

190,173 

118,900 

1986 

312,503 

141,137 

171,366 

192,800 

119,703 

281,887 

30,616 

193,351 

119,152 

*  Data  by  age  not  available  before  1976. 

Enrollment  of  wcmen  has  increased  214  percent  since  1967  and  currently  accounts  for  55 
percent  of  postsecondary  enrollments  in  the  state  compared  to  41  percent  in  1967.  By  contrast, 
enrollment  of  men  has  increased  by  only  79  percent  over  these  20  years.  Figure  II-3  shows  that 


the  increase  for  women  has  intensified  over  the  last  11  years. 

A  similar  analysis  of  enrollment  by  attendance  status  reveals  that  part-time  student 
enrollment  has  increased  by  570  percent  during  these  two  decades  and  now  represents  38  percent 
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FIGURE  IT-3 

FALL  ENROLLMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGES  AN  UNIVERSITIES:  1967  TO  1986 


PERCENT 


A.  Graduate  and  military  center  enrollments  are  excluded  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
b  Bible  college  and  theological  seminary  enrollments  are  excluded  for  private  colleges  and  universities. 

c.  Continuing  education  enrollments  are  excluded  for  the  community  college  system. 

d.  Data  on  age  of  students  are  not  available  for  the  years  1967—1975. 
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of  total  postsecondary  enrollments  compared  to  only  13  percent  in  1967.  Again,  by  contrast, 
full-time  student  enrollment  has  increased  by  only  66  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Somewhat  surprising  is  the  stability  in  the  percentage  of  total  enrollment  at  the  graduate 
or  first  professional  level.  The  stability  is  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  community  college 
enrollments  in  the  total. 

Finally,  although  data  by  age  are  available  only  since  1976,  it  is  clear  that  canpus 
enrollments  include  relatively  more  older  students  today  than  they  did  a  decade  ago.  The 
proportion  of  students  who  are  25  years  of  age  or  older  has  increased  from  31  percent  in  1976 
to  38  percent  in  1986. 

Data  on  enrollments  by  sex,  attendance  status,  level  of  study  and  age  are  presented 
graphically  and  in  tabular  form  for  each  of  the  three  sectors  of  higher  education  on  succeeding 
pages. 

C.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Development  to  1986 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  of  1776  and 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1789.  [Laws  1789,  and  ch.  20.]  In  1868,  the  new  State 
Constitution  gave  more  explicit  recognition  to  the  University,  as  did  an  1873  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Throughout  that  period,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  was  the  only  State- supported 
institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Between  1877  and  1969,  the  General  Assembly  created  or  acquired  for  the  State  the  other 
institutions  that  are  today  part  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Those  institutions, 
identified  by  their  current  titles  and  the  dates  when  they  became  State  institutions,  are 
Fayetteville  State  University  (1877),  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  (1887), 

Pembroke  State  University  (1887),  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  (1891),  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  (1891),  Elizabeth  City  State  University 
(1891),  Western  Carolina  University  (1893),  Winston-Salem  State  University  (1897),  Appalachian 
State  University  (1903),  East  Carolina  University  (1907),  North  Carolina  Central  University 
(1923),  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  (1963),  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
(1963),  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  (1963),  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  (1963). 
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In  addition  to  these  16  constituent  institutions,  the  1984  Session  of  the  General  Assrarbly 
assigned  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  responsibility  for  the  direction  and 
operation  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  In  the  1985  Session,  the 
General  Assent)ly  enacted  legislation  designating  the  School  as  an  affiliated  school  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Until  1931,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  a  one-cairpus  institution.  By  the  Public 
Laws  of  1931,  Chapter  202,  however,  the  General  Assembly  "consolidated  and  merged"  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  [at  Chapel  Hill],  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  into  "Tte  University  of  North  Carolina." 
The  100  members  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  which  governed  all  three  institutions, 
continued  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assetrbly,  as  they  had  been  since  1804. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1955  established  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
gave  it  general  planning  and  coordinating  authority  with  respect  to  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

In  1957,  the  General  Asserrbly  revised  the  statutes  with  respect  to  the  nine  senior  public 
institutions  outside  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  achieving  uniformity  with  respect  to  the 
size,  mode  of  selection,  and  authority  of  their  Boards  of  Trustees  (all  of  whose  merrbers  were 
chosen  by  the  Governor  with  legislative  confirmation).  The  1957  act  redefined  the  missions  of 
those  riine  institutions  somewhat  more  broadly  and  consistently  than  they  had  been  defined 
earlier,  but  retained  a  strong  emphasis  on  their  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  adninistrators  for  the  public  schools.  All  racial  designations  of  institutions  were 
repealed  at  the  same  time. 

The  Gcfvernor's  Ccnmission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  a  tenporary  study  group, 
sponsored  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  established  the  legal  and  organizational 
framework  within  which  public  postsecondary  education  functioned  for  several  years.  The  conm- 
unity  colleges  and  the  closely  related  industrial  education  centers  and  technical  institutes 
were  then  combined  to  form  the  Ccrrmunity  College  System  and  placed  under  the  governing  author¬ 
ity  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  some  modification  of 
mert)ership,  was  retained  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  public  senior  institutions. 

In  1970,  the  voters  of  the  State  adopted  a  new  State  Constitution  which  took  effect  the 
following  year.  Whereas  the  Constitution  of  1868  had  merely  acknowledged  the  existence  of  The 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Constitution  of  1971  cofimanded  it,  providing: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education, 
comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  otner  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  [Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
Article  IX,  Section  8  (1971)] 

The  work  of  a  special  comnittee  created  by  the  Governor  late  in  1970  led  to  the  Higher 
Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971,  which  "redefined"  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
comprise  16  institutions,  including  the  six  that  were  then  a  part  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  nine  "regional  universities,"  and  the  School  of  the  Arts.  The  General  Assembly 
granted  extensive  powers  of  government  over  the  16  constituent  institutions  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University.  The  former  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  abolished  and  its 
functions  were  absorbed  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Separate  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees 
were  provided  for,  but  with  virtually  all  their  powers  to  be  held  on  delegation  from  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

The  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971  "redefined"  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  "redesignated"  the  constitutional  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina."  Thus,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  today  the  same  legal  entity  that  was  created  in  1789,  despite  changes  in 
the  name  of  its  governing  board,  the  number  of  its  campuses,  its  size  and  scope,  and  almost 
every  other  particular  aspect  of  the  institution. 

2.  Current  Organization  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Board  of  Governors 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  today  consists  of  32  members, 
serving  overlapping  terms  of  four  years.  The  statutes  provide  detailed  guidance  for  the 
election  of  merbers  of  the  Board.  No  member  rniay  serve  mere  than  two  successive  full  terms. 
[G.S.  116-6,7]  The  Chairman  is  elected  biennially  by  the  board  from  its  membership  and  no 
person  may  serve  as  Chairman  mere  than  four  years  in  succession.  [G.S.  116-8] 

The  Board  of  Governors  must  "govern  the  16  constituent  institutions"  and  has  comprehensive 
duties  and  powers  for  the  control,  supervision,  management  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the 
16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University,  together  with  the  responsibility  to  develop, 
prepare,  and  present  a  single,  unified  budget  for  all  of  public  senior  higher  education,  and  to 
approve  the  establishment  of  any  new  public  senior  institution.  [G.S.  116-11(1),  11(2)] 
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In  recognition  of  the  need  for  some  decentralization  of  authority  within  The  University, 
the  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  the  institutional  Boards 
of  Trustees  or,  throu^  the  President,  to  the  Chancellors.  [G.S.  116-11  (13)]  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  Board  after  tcJ<ing  office  in  July,  1972,  was  to  make  extensive  delegations 
to  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Chancellors.  The  Board  retains  all  powers  not  specifically  given  to 
the  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees.  [G.S.  116-11(14)] 

Further  details  concerning  the  powers,  duties,  and  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
are  provided  in  Chapters  Three  and  Seven  below. 

b.  General  Adninistration 

The  1971  statute  provides  for  the  office  of  the  President  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  declares  that  "[h]e  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University." 
[G.S.  116-14(a)]  The  statutes  and  the  Code  provide  more  detail  with  respect  to  his  duties,  but 
there  is  little  of  substance  to  add  to  that  broad,  basic  assignment  of  duty. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  General  Administration  established  by  the  President 
includes  a  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  who  is  also  Senior  Vice  President,  a  Vice 
President  for  Finance,  a  Vice  President  for  Communications,  a  Vice  President  for  Planning,  a 
Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs,  a  Vice  President  for  Research,  and  a  Vice  President  for 
Student  Services  and  Special  Programs,  each  of  whom  heads  a  division  with  corresponding  titles, 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  University  who  heads  the  secretariat  of  the  Board.  Further  details 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  President  and  the  administrative  organization  of  the  General 
Administration  are  provided  in  Chapter  Seven. 

c.  Constituent  Institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  1971  Reorganization  Act  established  virtually  identical  statutory  structures  for  each 
of  the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  endowed  them  with  virtually  identical  statutory  functions.  This  was  possible 
because  the  statutes  leave  the  internal  design  of  the  institutions  and  the  definition  of  their 
program  responsibilities  almost  entirely  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  constituent  institution  now  consists  of  eight  members  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  of 
the  student  government,  who  serves  ex  officio. 
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The  Chancellor  of  each  constituent  institution  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
nomination  by  the  President,  who  must  choose  from  among  two  or  more  candidates  recorrmended  to 
him  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  [G.S.  116-11(4)]  The  Chancellor  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  as  does  the  President. 

The  statutes  assign  few  duties  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  constituent  institutions. 
They  nominate  to  the  President  persons  to  fill  the  chancellorship.  [G.S.  116-11(4)]  The 
statutory  provision  that  "[t]he  Board  [of  Governors]  shall  possess  all  powers  not  specifically 
given  to  institutional  boards  of  trustees"  limits  the  augnentation  of  the  powers  of  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  by  inplication  [G.S.  116-11(14)]  and  leaves  the  functional  significance  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Code  adds  virtually  nothing 
to  the  statutory  statement.  As  one  of  its  first  acts,  however,  the  Board  of  Governors  adopted 
a  resolution  delegating  extensive  authority  to  the  institutional  boards. 

The  Chancellor  is  the  acini nistrative  and  executive  head  of  the  institution  and  is 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  administration  of  the  institution,  including  the 
enforcement  of  the  decisions,  actions,  policies,  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
applicable  to  the  institution.  (For  further  details  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
chancellors  and  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees,  see  Chapter  Seven.) 

The  1985  legislation  designating  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics  as 
an  affiliated  school  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  established  for  the  School  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  25  members,  15  of  whcm  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  three  of 
whom  are  chief  academic  officers  of  constituent  institutions  of  The  University,  one  of  whom  is  a 
chief  academic  officer  at  another  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina,  four  of  whom  are 
members  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  two  of  whom  are  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  "make  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  policies  necessary  for  the  governance  and  operation  of  the  school."  [G.S.  116-231,  -232, 
and  -233] 

The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics  is  the  Director, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Board.  The 
Director  is  responsible  for  administering  all  affairs  of  the  School  subject  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  policies  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  [G.S.  116-236] 
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3.  The  Resairces  of  the  Constituent  Institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Hunan  Resources 

The  ability  of  each  constituent  institution  to  contribute  needed  programs  of  instruction, 
research,  and  public  service  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  institution  and  upon  the  effective  use  of  those  resources.  The  most  irrportant 
of  these  are  its  human  resources  —  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  achini strati ve  staff. 

(1)  Students 

The  basic  contributions  of  The  University  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation  are  made  through 
its  students  and  their  individual  contributions  through  life  as  citizens  and  in  their  chosen 
vocations. 

For  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  total  headcount  enrollment  increased  by  6.1  percent 
between  1984  and  1986,  ty  23.9  percent  between  1976  and  1986,  and  by  62.3  percent  between 
1967  and  1977.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  past  decade  and  lower  than  the  average  for  the  previous  decade. 

The  strong  increase  over  the  past  two  years  has  come  from  expanded  participation  by  wcmen, 
part-time  students,  graduate  and  first  professional  students,  and  older  students.  For  these 
groups  the  percent  increases  have  been  8.8,  11.1,  11.0  and  9.5,  respectively,  compared  to  the 
6.1  percent  increase  for  all  students.  This  pattern  continues  longer  term  trends  which  are 
depicted  in  Table  2-5  and  Figure  II-4  below. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  share  of  total  University  enrollment  represented  ty  women  has 
increased  from  41  to  53  percent;  the  share  taken  by  part-time  students  has  increased  frcm  13  to 
24  percent;  and  the  share  taken  by  graduate  and  first  professional  students  has  increased  from 
15  to  18  percent.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  share  of  total  enrollment  taken  by  persons  25 
years  or  older  has  increased  from  24  to  27  percent.  These  trends  are  consistent  with  national 
and  state-level  trends  for  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

(2)  Faculty  and  Adninistrative  Staff 

There  are  two  groups  of  University  errployees.  The  largest  nurrbers  of  University  enployees 
are  individuals  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  (SPA),  and  who  are  in  secretarial,  clerical, 
technical,  and  some  managerial  and  professional  positions. 

"ff’A  personnel"  are  those  errployees  who  are  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act.  This 
category  includes  instructional  and  research  staff,  senior  academic  and  administrative 
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Table  2-5 


HBadcount  Enronment  By  Sex,  Attendance  Status,  Level  of  Study,  and 
Age  in  The  Constituent  Institutions  of  llie  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina, 

Fall  1967  -  Fall  1986 


Year 

Total 

Sex 

Attendance 

Status 

Level  of  Study 

Age* 

Men 

Women 

Full- 

Time 

Part- 

Time 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Grad/ 

1st  Prof 

Under 

25 

25  & 
older 

1967 

66,144 

38,940 

27,204 

57,604 

8,540 

56,271 

9,873 

„ 

1968 

69,794 

40,828 

28,966 

60,231 

9,563 

59,205 

10,589 

— 

— 

1%9 

74,111 

42,959 

31,152 

63,062 

11,049 

62,868 

11,243 

— 

— 

1970 

80,274 

46,215 

34,059 

67,865 

12,409 

67,584 

12,690 

— 

~ 

1971 

84,890 

48,282 

36,608 

72,629 

12,261 

71,366 

13,524 

— 

— 

1972 

87,631 

48,774 

38,857 

74,338 

13,293 

73,239 

14,392 

_ 

1973 

90,454 

49,488 

40,966 

75,471 

14,983 

75,082 

15,372 

~ 

~ 

1974 

97,031 

52,086 

44,945 

79,294 

17,737 

79,910 

17,121 

~ 

~ 

1975 

104,786 

55,445 

49,341 

84,135 

20,651 

85,710 

19,076 

— 

— 

1976 

104,807 

53,652 

51,155 

83,681 

21,126 

85,732 

19,075 

79,972 

24,835 

1977 

107,327 

53,875 

53,452 

85,213 

22,114 

88,314 

19,013 

81,270 

26,057 

1978 

109,164 

53,755 

55,409 

85,956 

23,208 

89,797 

19,367 

81,969 

27,195 

1979 

112,746 

55,198 

57,548 

87,862 

24,884 

92,940 

19,806 

84,045 

28,701 

1980 

117,649 

57,193 

60,456 

91,101 

26,548 

97,268 

20,381 

87,466 

30,183 

1981 

118,761 

57,651 

61,110 

92,711 

26,050 

98,260 

20,501 

88,745 

30,016 

1982 

120,788 

58,987 

61,801 

93,645 

27,143 

100,912 

19,876 

90,135 

30,653 

1983 

121,783 

59,492 

62,291 

9^1,704 

27,079 

101,753 

20,030 

90,886 

30,897 

1984 

122,435 

59,306 

63,129 

94,649 

27,786 

101,767 

20,668 

90,822 

31,613 

1985 

125,274 

59,876 

65,398 

96,081 

29,193 

103,587 

21,687 

92,702 

32,572 

1986 

129,880 

61,173 

68,707 

98,996 

30,884 

106,936 

22,944 

95,252 

34,628 

*0ata  by  age  not  available  before  1976. 
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FIGURE  II-4 

FALL  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1967  TO  1986 


PERCENT 


Graduate  and  military  center  enrollments  are  excluded. 

Data  on  age  of  students  are  not  available  for  the  years  1967—1975. 
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personnel  (a  substantial  number  of  whan  also  have  faculty  appointments),  and  several  other 
groups  of  non-faculty  academic  personnel.  In  the  ERA  category  there  are  significant  nurrbers  of 
faculty  members  and  other  academic  personnel  who  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  grants, 
contracts,  receipts,  and  other  non-appropriated  sources. 

The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  an  institution  are  dependent  upon  the  performance  and 
commitment  of  students  and  of  all  groups  of  enployees  —  faoulty,  administration,  and 
supporting  staff.  A  university's  quality  and  oharaoter  are  fundamentally  dependent  upon  the 
qualifications,  industry,  and  commitment  of  its  faculty.  No  other  resource  has  the  direct 
involvement  and  influence  that  the  faculty  has  in  determining  the  standards  that  govern  the 
performance  of  basic  University  responsibilities  and  its  fundamental  contributions  in  teaching, 
research,  and  public  service.  A  primary  obligation  of  each  constituent  institution,  therefore, 
is  to  work  to  recruit  and  retain  the  best  qualified  faculty  that  it  can. 

The  7,518  full-time  instructional  faculty  for  all  constituent  institutions  in  October, 
1986,  were  distributed  by  rank  as  shown  in  Table  2-6. 


Table  2-6 

FULL-ni€  FACULTIES  OF  THE  CONSTIIUEMT  INSTITITTIONS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  RAM(,  FALL  1986* 


Professor 

Associate 

Professor 

Assistant 

Professor 

Instructor 

Lecturer 

Other 

Total 

2,388 

2,146 

1,864 

234 

773 

113 

7,518 

The  data  include  persons  designated  as  instructional  faculty  and  those 
adnini strati ve  personnel  havir^  academic  rank  who  were,  in  the  fall  semester,  1986, 
engaged  half-time  or  more  in  instruction  or  research. 


While  all  appointments  and  promotions  resulting  in  the  conferral  of  permanent  tenure  must 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Board  has  adopted  no  policies  with  respect  to  the 
rank  structure  of  any  of  the  constituent  institutions  or  the  rumber  or  proportion  of  faculty 
menbers  who  may  be  given  permanent  tenure. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  highest  earned  degrees  among  full-tiire  faculty  in  the  16 
constituent  institutions  of  The  University  in  the  fall  of  1986  was  77.2  percent  with  a 
doctorate  or  first  professional  degree,  20.6  percent  with  a  master's  degree,  and  2.2  percent 
with  a  bachelor's  or  other  degree. 
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b.  Libraries 

The  libraries  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  are 
valuable  resources  for  every  major  function  of  higher  education  and  are  essential  to  all 
instruction  and  research. 

The  total  library  holdings  of  The  University  (including  health  affairs  libraries)  in  1985- 
86  included  11,232,590  bound  volumes,  1,237,520  book  titles  in  microform,  and  243,413 
periodical  titles  and  539,106  government  documents  represented  by  microforms,  and  2,923,047 
separate  government  documents.  Reflecting  the  increasing  emphasis  on  expanded  library 
functions  to  include  all  types  of  learning  resources  and  instructional  media,  there  were  also 
887,765  library  title  listings  in  the  form  of  motion  picture  films,  audio-recordings, 
filmstrips,  video  tapes,  cassettes,  flat  pictures,  maps,  and  charts.  Libraries  of  constituent 
institutions  also  received  over  112,960  periodicals  and  newspapers  by  subscription. 

Libraries  of  the  constituent  institutions  in  the  fall  of  1986  erployed  356  full-time 
librarians  and  694  full-time  supporting  personnel,  including  technicians  and  clerical  staff. 
Student  assistants  supplemented  the  work  of  regular  enployees. 

Librarians  of  all  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  meet  as  a  council  quarterly 
to  foster  interinstitutional  cooperation  in  collection  development,  technical  processing, 
computer  technology,  and  public  service.  This  Council  has  established  a  University-wide 
borrov/er's  card  which  makes  available  the  collection  and  services  of  all  constituent  libraries 
to  graduate  students  and  faculty  menbers  of  any  constituent  institution.  Inter-library  loan 
and  cooperative  bibliographical  search  procedures  make  more  effective  use  of  University  library 
resources. 


c.  Current  Instructional  Programs 

This  section  describes  the  extent  of  program  offerings  across  The  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  reporting  of  degree  programs  here  is  at  the  level  of  discipline  divisions  (e.g., 
social  sciences),  and  not  by  discipline  specialties  (e.g.,  economics). 

The  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  offer  degrees  in  22  discipline  divisions. 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  these  22  are  divided  into  two  general  groups:  "arts  and  sciences" 
and  "professional." 
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The  first  group,  arts  and  sciences,  includes  all  those  traditional  disciplines  which  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  "liberal  education"  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  which  constitute  a 
significant  conponent  of  all  degree  program  requirements.  At  the  graduate  level,  and  in  sotte 
instances  at  the  undergraduate,  they  include  highly  professional  and  specialized  programs  of 
training.  By  their  nature,  however,  they  represent  many  areas  of  intrinsically  necessary 
program  duplication  among  the  constituent  institutions  at  the  undergraduate  level  and,  in  some 
areas,  at  the  master's  level  as  well. 

The  second  group,  professional,  includes  those  programs  that  in  their  individual  degree 
requirements  have  substantial  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences  disciplines  as  part  of  general 
education  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  specialized  training.  These  programs,  however,  are  more 
explicitly  career  or  vocation  oriented  in  purpose  and  in  content.  In  larger  institutions, 
these  programs  are  characteristically  organized  into  separate  professional  schools.  The  extent 
of  necessary  program  duplication  in  this  category  differs  on  the  basis  of  such  variables  as 
student  demand,  institutional  location,  and  availability  of  specialized  facilities  and 
resources.  In  both  groups,  duplication  at  the  levels  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  is 
further  limited  by  the  greater  costs  required  to  support  such  programs. 

Table  2-7  gives  the  nuirber  of  institutions  within  The  University  authorized  to  offer  degree 
programs  in  each  discipline  division  within  the  arts  and  sciences  and  professional  groups. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  extent  of  program  offerings  emerge: 

(1)  There  is  a  predictable  and  necessary  extensiveness  among  the  institutions  of  degree 
offerings  in  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  discipline  divisions  at  the  baccalaureate  level. 

(2)  Programs  at  the  master's  level  in  the  arts  and  sciences  discipline  divisions  closely 
parallel  those  at  the  bachelor's  level  in  the  same  institution. 

(3)  Professional  programs  that  are  characterized  by  hic^i  costs  or  by  limited  student  demand 
(such  as  engineering  or  library  science)  are  confined  to  a  limited  nurrber  of  institutions,  even  at 
the  baccalaureate  level. 
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Table  2-7 

NUr-BER  OF  UNC  CONSmUENT  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  DEGREE  PROGR/VB 

JULY  1987 


Bachelor's 

Master's 

Sixth- 

Year* 

First 

Professional 

Doctor's 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Area  Studies 

1 

1 

NA 

Biological  Science 

Corputer  &  Information 

15 

10 

1 

N/A 

3 

Sciences 

10 

2 

— 

N/A 

1 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

15 

7 

2 

N/A 

2 

Foreign  Languages 

12 

4 

~ 

N/A 

1 

Letters 

15 

10 

2 

N/A 

2 

fTathematics 

15 

9 

2 

N/A 

2 

Physical  Sciences 

15 

10 

— 

N/A 

2 

Psychology 

15 

8 

5 

N/A 

3 

Social  Sciences 

15 

9 

— 

N/A 

2 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Professional 

10 

3 

N/A 

2 

Agriculture  &  Natural 

Resources 

Architecture  &  Environmental 

3 

2 

" 

N/A 

1 

Design 

5 

2 

— 

N/A 

1 

Business  &  fianagement 

15 

11 

~ 

N/A 

2 

Corrmuni  cations 

6 

1 

— 

N/A 

1 

Education 

14 

12 

6 

N/A 

3 

Engineering 

4 

3 

— 

N/A 

1 

Health  Professions 

13 

7 

N/A 

3 

2 

Homs  Economics 

6 

5 

— 

N/A 

1 

Law 

— 

— 

N/A 

2 

— 

Library  Science 

2 

5 

N/A 

N/A 

1 

Public  Affairs  &  Services 

13 

6 

1 

N/A 

—— 

*Includes  Ed.S.  and  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study. 


(4)  Professional  programs  in  sustained  and  great  demand  by  students  are  extensive  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  and  in  some  instances  also  at  the  master's  level.  Programs  in  the  disci¬ 
pline  divisions  of  business  and  management,  education,  health  professions,  and  public  affairs 
and  services  are  available  across  the  institutions  at  the  baccalaureate  level  as  broadly  as  are 
many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  programs,  and  also  at  the  master's  level  in  business  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  education.  In  the  area  of  health  professions,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
highly-specialized  programs  tend  to  be  available  on  a  more  limited  basis  than  this  table 
suggests.  For  exanple,  two  of  the  13  institutions  offering  a  bachelor's  degree  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  offer  only  the  B.S.  in  medical  technology,  a  program  that  is  built  around  a  biological 
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sciences  major  combined  with  a  laboratory  internship.  The  B.S.  in  pharmacy,  by  contrast,  is 
offered  only  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

(5)  First  professional  programs  are  highly  restricted  in  their  institutional  locations. 
The  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  given  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at  East 
Carolina  University.  The  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  offered  only  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  the  specialized  health  professional  degree  programs  at  all 
levels  are  heavily  concentrated  around  five  health  science  schools  (Dentistry,  Medicine, 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  Public  Health)  and  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 

Two  institutions  —  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina 
Central  University  ~  offer  the  Juris  Doctor  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree.  The 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  offered  at  one  institution  --  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh. 

(6)  Doctoral  Programs  are  offered  at  four  institutions  and  there  are  distinct  divisions 
of  effort  among  them.  The  largest  conponent  of  doctoral  programs  of  study  is  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  offers  the  doctorate  in  16  discipline  divisions. 
Doctoral  degrees  in  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  disciplines  and  in  health  professions, 
business  and  management,  conmunications,  and  conputer  and  information  sciences  are  offered  only 
at  Chapel  Hill,  with  some  few  exceptions.  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  provides 
all  doctoral  work  in  agriculture  and  natural  resources  and  in  engineering,  substantial  program 
offerings  in  biological  sciences,  and  six  doctoral  programs  in  other  discipline  divisions.  The 
doctorate  in  home  economics  is  offered  only  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
which  also  offers  doctoral  programs  in  education,  in  letters,  in  physical  education,  in 
psychology,  and  in  fine  and  applied  arts.  East  Carolina  University  offers  doctoral -level 
programs  in  anatomy,  biochemistry,  microbiology,  pathology,  pharmacology,  and  physiology  in 
conjunction  with  its  School  of  Medicine. 

4.  Future  Responsibility  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

It  is  assumed  that  the  structure  and  organization  for  the  governance  and  operation  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  called  for  by  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971  will 
remain  essentially  intact  throughout  the  planning  period  1986-91.  Some  modifications  of  the 
roles  of  some  of  the  constituent  institutions  have  been  made  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
long-range  plan  and  in  this  one  to  extend  their  coverage  in  terms  of  breadth  of  program 
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offerings  throughout  the  State,  but  adequate  institutional  bases  are  there  to  serve  the  State. 
For  these  reasons,  no  need  for  the  creation  or  acquisition  of  any  additional  constituent 
institution  or  canpus  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  anticipated  during  the  planning 
period  1986-91. 

With  respect  to  institutional  responsibilities,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
that  The  University  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  enroll  the  major  share  of  those  North 
Carolinians  who  wish  to  attend  college.  In  the  fall  of  1986,  the  16  constituent  institutions 
of  The  University  enrolled  109,177  or  68.5  percent  of  the  159,325  North  Carolina  residents  who 
were  in  college  in  this  State.  The  University's  military  centers  enrolled  another  0.3  percent, 
the  Conmunity  College  System  enrolled  11.3  percent,  and  the  remaining  19.9  percent  attended 
private  institutions  in  the  State.  We  anticipate  no  radical  change  in  those  relative  shares  of 
the  in-state  student  enrollment. 

Almost  three-fourths  (72.7  percent)  of  the  graduate  and  professional  school  students 
enrolled  in  North  Carolina  are  in  the  13  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  that  offer 
such  programs.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  provide  most  of  the  graduate  and  professional  program  offerings,  especially  those  of  the 
more  expensive  sort,  that  will  be  needed  in  the  State. 

Undergraduate  instaiction  will  continue  to  be  the  largest  activity  of  all  16  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  despite  the  inportance  accorded  graduate  and 
professional  training  in  some  of  them. 

The  University  long  has  had  among  its  objectives  the  provision  of  instruction  by  extension 
and  other  forms  of  public  service  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Ccmrunity  College  System 
institutions  also  have  enphasized  their  continuing  education  role  in  recent  years.  Some 
private  institutions  have  also  expanded  their  extension  and  public  service  activities.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  The  University  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  carry  heavy 
responsibility  for  extension  instruction,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  its  special  conpetence 
and  in  upper  division  and  graduate  level  work,  and  that  the  public  service  needs  of  the  State 
will  have  to  be  met  largely  by  The  University. 
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D.  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

1.  Development  to  1986 

The  Conmunity  College  System,  which  in  the  fall  of  1986  consisted  of  26  conmunity 
colleges,  30  technical  colleges,  and  two  technical  institutes,  is  the  product  of  almost  half  a 
century  of  development.  During  that  time,  North  Carolina  has  sought  in  several  ways  to  fill 
for  its  citizens  the  educational  needs  beyond  the  scope  of  the  high  school  but  not  ordinarily 
met  by  the  senior  college  and  university. 

Cities  and  counties  were  authorized  as  early  as  1927  to  establish  tax-supported  junior 
colleges.  The  first  such  institution,  established  in  Asheville  in  1928,  evolved  into  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  About  1947,  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg  each  established  a  junior  college,  carrying  forward  programs  begun  in  the  mid- 
1940's  as  extension  activities  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Charlotte 
College  ultimately  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  College 
merged  with  the  Charlotte  Industrial  Education  Center  to  form  Central  Piedront  Ccrrmunity 
College.  Two  junior  colleges  established  at  Wilmington,  shortly  after  World  War  II,  were 
subsequently  merged  and  ultimately  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1957  that  there  be  developed 
under  its  control  and  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  a  system  of  adult  education  and 
occupational  training  centers  designated  as  "industrial  education  centers"  and  financed  primarily 
by  State  funds  for  operation  and  equipment  and  by  local  funding  for  building  and  plant  operation. 
Approximately  20  industrial  education  centers  were  established  between  1957  and  1963. 

By  the  early  1960's,  it  became  apparent  that  the  State  was  developing  two  sets  of 
institutions  which  originally  had  different  objectives  but  which  were  becoming  increasingly  alike. 
One  was  the  system  of  industrial  education  centers  under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  whose 
students  needed  general  education  courses  in  addition  to  their  technical -vocational  curriculum. 

The  other  was  the  system  of  six  existing  conmunity  junior  colleges  under  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  The  potential  for  duplication  of  programs  under  that  arrangement  was  obvious  and 
called  for  remedy. 

In  1963,  the  State  adopted  a  new  strategy  to  provide  conprehensive  educational  opportunities 
to  its  citizens  beyond  high  school  age.  In  that  year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Governor's  Comnission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
enacted  the  Ccnmunity  Colleges  Act  of  1963.  By  the  authority  of  this  law,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  created  the  Department  of  Comnunity  Colleges  and  brought  under  its  supervision  all  of 
the  20  industrial  education  centers  and  three  of  the  existing  cormunity  colleges.  (The  other 
three  comninity  colleges  became  senior  institutions  in  1963.)  Between  1964  and  1968,  all  of 
the  industrial  education  centers  became  technical  institutes  or  conprehensive  comnunity 
colleges,  and  during  and  since  that  time  other  institutions  have  been  added  to  the  system 
and  several  technical  institutes  have  become  comnunity  colleges  with  legislative  sanction. 

The  unique  role  of  the  Comnunity  College  System  is  described  in  the  System  Report  for  1963- 
70,  as  "fundamentally  different  from  the  role  assigned  to  four-year  colleges  and  universities." 

The  report  states  further  that,  'The  State  Board  of  Education  is  conpletely  comnitted  to 
maintaining  the  unique,  conprehensive  role  of  the  institutions  in  the  Comnunity  College  System, 
and  is  opposed  to  any  consideration  of  a  comnunity  college  as  an  embryonic  four-year  college." 

The  firmness  and  success  of  that  policy  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  no  comnunity  college  or 
technical  institute  has  been  converted  into  a  four-year  institution  since  the  adoption  of  the  1963 
Comnunity  College  Act. 

The  1979  Session  of  the  General  Asseirtly  established  the  State  Board  of  Ccmnunity  Colleges  as 
a  separate  governing  board  for  the  Comnunity  College  System,  effective  January  1,  1981. 

2.  Current  Organization  of  the  Comnunity  College  System 

Comnunity  colleges,  technical  colleges  and  institutes  are  county-owned.  State-aided  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Department  of  Comnunity  Colleges  provides  direction,  coordination,  leadership, 
and  professional  assistance  under  the  general  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Comnunity  Colleges.  The  system  is  declared  by  statute  to  be  "separate  from  the  free  public 
school  system"  and  also  separate  and  apart  from  the  public  senior  higher  education 
institutions  that  constitute  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  State  assumes  basic 
financial  responsibility  for  costs  of  achiini strati on,  instruction,  and  related  equipment  in  the 
comnunity  college  institutions;  counties  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  buildings 
and  grounds  and  for  the  support  of  plant  operations  and  maintenance.  Each  level  of  government  may 
supplement  whatever  sums  the  other  level  provides  in  basic  support. 
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a.  The  State  Board  of  Cormunity  Colleges 

The  State  Board  of  Camiunity  Colleges  consists  of  20  rrerters:  ten  menters  appointed  t3y 
the  Governor,  eight  by  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  State 
Treasurer  serving  ex  officio  with  full  voting  powers. 

The  State  Board  of  Comnunity  Colleges  has  broad  powers  with  respect  to  the  Conmunity 
College  System.  The  Board 

may  adopt  and  execute  such  policies,  regulations  and  standards  concerning  the 
establishfient,  achiinistration,  and  operation  of  institutions  as  the  Board  may 
deem  necessary  to  insure  the  quality  of  educational  programs,  to  promote  the 
systematic  meeting  of  educational  needs  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  State  and  federal  funds  to  the  several  institutions. 

[G.S.  115D-5] 

b.  Department  of  Comnunity  Colleges 

The  Department  of  Conmunity  Colleges,  headed  by  the  State  President,  provides  State-level 
achiinistration  and  leadership  of  the  Comnunity  College  System  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Cormunity  Colleges.  The  State  President  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Cormunity 
Colleges.  He  is  responsible  for  organizing  and  managing  the  Department  of  Conmunity  Colleges 
and  for  carrying  out  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Cormunity 
Colleges.  The  State  President  conducts  planning  activities  for  the  Comnunity  College  System 
jointly  with  the  President  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  coordinates  the  work  of  the 
Department  with  that  of  other  State  and  federal  agencies. 

The  Department's  function  is  to  provide  services  and  assistance  to  institutions  in  the 
statewide  system  in  a  number  of  areas.  As  the  58  institutions  are  governed  locally  by 
individual  boards  of  trustees,  the  functions  of  the  Department  include  fiscal  services,  program 
approval,  technical  assistance  in  curriculum  development,  staff  development,  information 
systems,  system-level  planning,  and  achiinistration  of  categorical  programs. 

The  Achiinistration  division  is  under  the  State  President  and  Executive  Vice  President. 
There  are  four  other  divisions  of  the  Department,  each  under  a  Vice  President.  These  divisions 
are  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  Finance,  Programs,  and  Research  and  Information. 

c.  Local  Boards  of  Trustees 

Each  comnunity  college,  technical  college,  or  technical  institute  has  a  13-member  board  of 
trustees.  Four  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  four  by  the  local  board  or  boards  of 
education  in  the  achiinistrative  area  of  the  institution,  and  four  by  the  county  conmissioners; 
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the  president  of  the  student  government  association  serves  ex  officio  without  vote.  Trustees 

serve  for  staggered  four-year  terms.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  term  of  a  member,  the 

replacement  is  appointed  by  the  same  authority  that  appointed  the  vacating  member. 

Each  board  of  trustees  is  a  body  corporate,  entitled 

to  acquire,  hold,  and  transfer  real  and  personal  property,  to  enter  into 
contracts,  to  institute  and  defend  legal  actions  and  suits,  and  to  exercise  such 
other  rights  and  privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  and 
adninistration  of  the  institution  .  .  .  .  [G.S.  115D-14] 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees  include  the  appointment  of  the  institutional 
president,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Ccmnunity  Colleges,  and  the  appointment 
of  other  personnel,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Comnunity  Colleges. 

All  personnel  employed  at  each  contnunity  college  and  technical  college  or  institute  (includ¬ 
ing  the  president)  are  legally  employees  of  the  institution  and  not  of  the  Ccmnunity  College 
System.  Each  institution  is  also  an  instrumentality  of  county  government. 

d.  Institutions 

The  Community  College  System  legislation  provides  for  two  types  of  institutions: 
community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  or  technical  colleges  —  the  latter  two  terms  are 
synonymous. 

The  State  Board  of  Ccmnunity  Colleges  must  make  a  favorable  recommendation  and  the  General 
Assembly  must  approve  the  recommendation  in  order  to  establish  any  new  institution.  The  State 
Board  of  Ccmnunity  Colleges  permits  a  new  institution  to  be  established  as  either  a  technical 
institute,  a  technical  college,  or  a  community  college,  and  also  has  the  authority  to  approve 
the  conversion  of  a  technical  institute  or  college  to  a  community  college. 

3.  Resources  of  the  Ccrmunity  College  System 
a.  Hunan  Resources 
(1)  Students 

The  Ccmnunity  College  System  has  experienced  steady  rapid  growth  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  Its  total  curriculum  enrollment  has  increased  by  13  percent  between  1984  and  1986,  by 
47  percent  between  1976  and  1986,  and  by  330  percent  between  1967  and  1977.  Enrollment  growth 
has  slowed  somewhat  sinoe  the  1960s,  but  it  still  exoeeds  that  of  The  University  and  of  the 
private  colleges  in  the  State. 
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Data  in  Table  2-8  and  Figure  II -5  reveal  that  wcmen,  part-time  students  and  older  students 
have  increased  their  presence  dramatically  over  the  past  two  decades.  Women  and  part-time 
students  each  represented  33  percent  of  the  total  curriculum  enrollment  in  1967.^  By  1986, 
these  percentages  had  increased  to  58  and  64,  respectively.  Between  1976  and  1986,  the  nurrber 
of  students  25  years  old  and  older  increased  from  49  to  57  percent  of  total  curriculum 
enrollment.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  part-time  enrol  lees,  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  students  has  increased  at  a  slower  pace. 


Table  2-8 

Headcount  Enrollment  By  Sex,  Attendance  Status,  Level  of  Study,  and 
Age  in  NC  Conmunity  College  System,  Fall  1967  -  Fall  1986 


Year 

Total 

Sex 

Attendance 

Status 

Level  of  Study 

Age* 

Men 

Women 

Full- 

Time 

Part- 

Time 

Under-  Grad/ 

graduate  1st  Prof 

Under 

25 

25  & 
older 

1967 

21,658 

14,489 

7,169 

14,457 

7,201 

21,658 

0 

•.M 

1968 

26,910 

17,342 

9,568 

17,596 

9,314 

26,910 

0 

— 

— 

1969 

31,630 

20,286 

11,344 

20,291 

11,339 

31,630 

0 

— 

— 

1970 

39,298 

24,365 

14,933 

25,151 

14,147 

39,298 

0 

— 

— 

1971 

45,675 

27,246 

18,429 

29,459 

16,216 

45,675 

0 

— 

— 

1972 

50,350 

29,675 

20,675 

30,832 

19,518 

50,350 

0 

_ 

_ 

1973 

59,388 

36,055 

23,333 

34,228 

25,160 

59,388 

0 

— 

— 

1974 

72,438 

43,914 

28,524 

39,857 

32,581 

72,438 

0 

— 

— 

1975 

94,327 

61,902 

32,425 

54,323 

40,004 

94,327 

0 

— 

— 

1976 

86,789 

50,172 

36,617 

48,635 

38,154 

86,789 

0 

44,025 

42,764 

1977 

93,123 

49,628 

43,495 

48,417 

44,706 

93,123 

0 

46,323 

46,800 

1978 

91,598 

46,100 

45,498 

46,216 

45,382 

91,598 

0 

46,059 

45,539 

1979 

95,670 

45,964 

49,706 

47,183 

48,487 

95,670 

0 

48,897 

46,773 

1980 

104,077 

48,494 

55,583 

50,424 

53,653 

104,077 

0 

52,797 

51,280 

1981 

109,505 

49,698 

59,807 

51,505 

58,000 

109,505 

0 

55,367 

54,138 

1982 

116,627 

51,920 

64,707 

53,595 

63,032 

116,627 

0 

57,384 

59,243 

1983 

111,801 

48,787 

63,014 

48,057 

63,744 

111,801 

0 

53,243 

58,558 

1984 

112,633 

48,183 

64,450 

44,870 

67,763 

112,633 

0 

52,190 

60,443 

1985 

128,918 

54,398 

74,520 

45,641 

83,277 

128,918 

0 

55,827 

73,091 

1986 

127,446 

53,544 

73,902 

45,759 

81,687 

127,446 

0 

55,319 

72,127 

*  Data  by  age  not  available  before  1976. 


^Curriculum  enrollments  include  students  who  take  academic  and  occupational  coursework 
which  is  creditable  towards  a  degree,  or  certificate.  Students  who  take  coursework  leading  to 
a  high  school  diploma,  or  a  6ED,  or  to  any  other  non-degree  outcome  are  excluded  from  these 
counts. 
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FIGURE  II-5 

FALL  CURRICULUM  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES:  1967  TO  1986 


PERCENT 


YEAR 

a  Continuing  education  enrollments  are  excluded  for  the  community  college  system, 
b  Data  on  age  of  students  are  not  available  for  the  years  1967-1975. 
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The  Comminity  College  System  was  established  almost  totally  as  a  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  non-traditional  student  and  the  enrollment  distribution  shows  this.  Rather  than  serving  a 
select  group,  the  enrollments  reflect  the  general  nature  of  the  population.  Table  2-9  provides 
a  profile  of  student  characteristics  of  the  fall  1986  enrollments. 

Table  2-9 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COWUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
FALL  1986-S7 


Curriculum 

% 

Continuing 

Education 

% 

Total 

% 

Sex 

Male 

53,544 

42.01% 

72,827 

43.65% 

126,371 

42.94% 

Female 

73,902 

57.99 

94,014 

56.35 

167,916 

57.06% 

127,446 

166,841 

294,287 

Race 

White 

101,308 

79.49 

124,794 

74.80 

226,102 

76.83% 

Minority 

26,138 

20.51 

42,047 

25.20 

68,185 

23.17 

127,446 

168,841 

294,287 

Educational  Level 

Less  than  High  School 

9,508 

7.46% 

66,022 

39.57% 

75,530 

25.67% 

High  School  Graduate 

77,801 

61.05 

55,272 

33.13 

133,073 

45.22 

GED 

7,378 

5.79 

3,391 

2.03 

10,769 

3.66 

Some  College 

21,492 

16.86 

22,925 

13.74 

44,417 

15.09 

College  Graduate 

11,245 

8.82 

19,137 

11.47 

30,382 

10.32 

Unknown 

22 

.02 

94 

.06 

116 

.04 

127,446 

166,841 

294,287 

Employment  Status 

Full-time 

58,323 

45.76% 

84,978 

50.93% 

143,301 

48.69% 

Part-time 

27,535 

21.61 

13,778 

8.26 

41,313 

14.04 

Unemployed 

41,588 

32.63 

68,085 

40.81 

109,673 

37.27 

127,446 

166,841 

294,287 

Average  Age 

29.5 

41.7 

36.4 

In  full  cormitment  to  a  priority  of  vocational -technical  training,  the  percentage  of  full¬ 
time  equivalent  students  enrolled  in  such  training  in  conmunity  colleges,  technical  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes  has  increased  more  rapidly  over  the  past  10  years  than  has  the 
percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  the  college  transfer  and  general  education  program  category. 
Table  2-10  reflects  these  data. 
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Table  2-10 

^JLL-TI^E  EQUIVALENT  COMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  EI«OLl>ENTS 
BY  CATEGORY* 


1974-75  1979-80  1985-86 


%  of  %  of  %  of 


Category 

FTE 

Total 

FTE 

Total 

FTE 

Total 

College  Transfer/General  Ed. 

8,798 

8.39% 

11,497 

9.39% 

12,414 

9.52% 

Vocational  /Technical 

49,942 

47.63 

58,806 

48.01 

66,144 

50.74 

Total  Curriculum 

58,740 

56.02 

70,303 

57.39 

78,558 

60.26 

Adult  Basic  &  High  School 

11,038 

10.53 

8,779 

7.17 

15,640 

12.00 

Other  Continuing  Education 

35,086 

33.46 

43,409 

35.44 

36,148 

27.73 

Total  Continuing  Education 

46,124 

43.98 

52,188 

42.61 

51,788 

39.73 

TOTAL 

104,864 

100.00% 

122,491 

100.00 

130,346 

100.00 

★ 


Includes  some  nonstate  funded  programs. 


(2)  Faculty 

In  the  fall  of  1986  there  were  1,780  full-time  instructional  faculty  employed  9  months  or 
more  in  the  26  conmunity  colleges  and  1,630  in  the  32  technical  colleges  and  institutes.  The 
percentage  distribution  of  highest  earned  degrees  among  the  full-time  faculty  in  the  conmunity 
colleges  that  term  was  6.6  percent  with  a  doctorate  or  first  professional  degree,  53.6 
percent  with  a  master's  degree,  and  39.8  percent  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  other 
educational  level.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  faculty  in  the  technical  colleges 
and  institutes  were  3.1,  42.3,  and  54.6,  respectively, 
b.  Libraries 

The  total  library  holdings  for  the  component  institutions  of  the  Conmunity  College  System  in 
1985-86  included  1,713,357  bound  volumes,  10,967  book  titles  in  microform,  24,724  periodicals  on 
microform,  and  10,481  other  items  on  microform,  and  26,761  separate  government  documents.  There 
were  also  316,556  library  title  listings  of  audio-visual  and  59,151  of  other  library  materials, 
plus  almost  13,708  periodicals  received  by  subscription  (6,606  unduplicated  titles  in  the 
conmunity  college  libraries,  and  7,102  in  the  technical  college  and  institute  libraries). 


c.  Current  Instructional  Programs 

Technical  colleges  and  institutes  offer  two-year  technical  curriculum  programs,  vocational 
curriculum  programs,  two-year  general  education  programs,  and  extension  programs  in  general 
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adult  education.  They  also  offer  short-term,  single  courses  for  occupational  training  and 
single  courses  of  a  cultural  or  personal  interest  nature.  The  comnunity  colleges  offer  the 
same  types  of  programs  and  courses,  plus  a  two-year  curriculum  which  may  lead  to  transfer  to  a 
senior  college. 

While  all  of  the  types  of  programs  offered  by  the  comunity  colleges  are  described  briefly  in 
the  following  paragraphs  for  the  sake  of  conpleteness,  the  planning  and  coordinating  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  extends  only  to  the  college  transfer  programs  neintained  by  the 
Ccmriunity  College  System. 

(1)  Curriculum  Programs 

(a)  College  transfer  programs  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts,  Associate  in  Fine  Arts,  or 
Associate  in  Science  degree  require  two  years  (96  quarter  hours)  of  courses  paralleling  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  offered  at  senior  colleges  and  universities.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  allow  for  transfer  to  the  junior  year  of  a  senior  institution  and  are 
offered  only  at  conrnunity  colleges. 

Each  of  these  programs  includes  a  core  of  general  education  courses  developed  within 
guidelines  established  in  1964  by  the  Curriculum  Conmittee  on  the  Community  College  Advisory 
Council.  The  Joint  Committee  on  College  Transfer  Students,  which  represents  senior  and  junior 
public  and  private  institutions,  was  established  in  1965  to  improve  the  articulation  of  programs 
at  all  higher  education  levels  and  to  facilitate  transfers  of  students  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  liberal  arts  program,  culminating  in  an  Associate  of  Arts,  Associate  of  Science,  or 
Associate  in  Fine  Arts  degree,  is  designed  for  the  student  who  intends  to  transfer  to  a  senior 
institution.  In  addition  to  the  general  education  core,  the  student  may  select  other  courses 
providing  additional  depth  in  a  specific  area  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Pre-professional 
programs  are  similar  in  intention,  but  the  curriculum  generally  requires  fewer  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  and  more  courses  in  mathematics  and  laboratory  sciences.  Pre¬ 
professional  programs  contain  specialized  courses  in  such  studies  as  agriculture,  business 
administration,  pharmacy,  and  social  work  in  addition  to  the  general  education  core.  The/  may 
culminate  in  either  an  Associate  in  Arts,  Associate  in  Science,  or  Associate  in  Fine  Arts 
degree. 
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One  of  the  objectives  of  a  coiminity  college  is  to  offer  the  first  two  years  of  liberal 
arts  and  pre-professional  programs  to  prepare  students  for  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or 
university.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  transferring  from  conmunity 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  to  North  Carolina  senior  institutions  until  1980.  The  number 
of  transfers  grew  from  1,619  in  1971  to  3,102  in  the  fall  of  1980.  Since  1980  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  8.7  percent  to  3,371  in  the  fall  of  1986. 

Transfers  flow  in  both  directions.  A  total  of  3,614  students  transferred  from  North 
Carolina  public  and  private  four-year  senior  institutions  to  the  Caimunity  College  System  in 
the  fall  of  1986.  Of  this  nunter,  435  entered  college  transfer  programs  within  the  Ccmnunity 
College  System  with  the  remaining  students  entering  other  programs. 

(b)  General  Education  Programs  provide  introductory  courses  in  the  areas  of  English  and 
literature,  fine  arts  and  philosophy,  social  science,  science,  and  mathematics.  Th^  allow  the 
student  to  take  a  major  portion  of  course  work  in  accordance  with  personal  interests,  rather 
than  to  meet  specific  requirements  for  college  transfer.  The  successful  completion  of  96  hours 
of  credit  in  this  program  leads  to  an  Associate  Degree  in  General  Education.  Some  of  the 
courses  taken  under  the  General  Education  designation  are  transferrable  on  a  course-by-course 
basis  or  by  contractual  agreements  with  senior  institutions. 

(c)  Technical  Programs  prepare  students  for  entry  into  jobs  in  para-professional  fields. 
In  addition  to  occupational  courses,  these  programs  include  courses  in  the  areas  of  English  and 
social  science.  In  general,  these  programs  are  two  academic  years  in  length  and  lead  to  the 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree.  Even  though  the  technical  programs  are  designed  for 
entrance  into  emplcyment  and  not  for  college  transfer,  particular  courses  are  often  accepted 
for  transfer  credit  toward  a  bachelor  of  technology  degree  by  some  senior  colleges  or 
universities. 

Moreover,  some  entire  programs  are  now  being  accepted  for  transfer  to  senior  institutions 
under  bilateral  agreements  and  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  College  Transfer  Students.  A  two-year  study  of  curricula  in  the  health  professions, 
sponsored  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Department  of  Comainity  Colleges, 
led  to  guidelines  for  transfer  of  technical  program  students  in  several  fields  in  the  health 
professions. 
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(d)  Vocational  Programs  are  designed  to  prepare  people  for  entrance  into  a  skilled 
occupation  and  may  range  from  one  to  seven  quarters  in  length,  with  certificates  usually  cwarded 
upon  conpletion  of  the  one-quarter  to  three-quarter  programs  and  diplomas  awarded  upon  the 
conpletion  of  any  program  of  four  quarters  or  longer.  These  curricula  include  courses  in 
comnunication  skills  and  the  social  sciences  directly  related  to  the  occupational  goals  of  the 
programs. 

(2)  Continuing  Education  Programs 

Continuing  Education  Programs  include  (a)  occupational  extension  short-term  single 
courses,  each  conplete  in  itself,  which  provide  upgrading  and  updating  of  occupational  skills 
for  persons  currently  enployed  or  preparatory- level  skills  for  persons  just  entering  the  labor 
force;  (b)  practical  skills  courses  designed  to  provide  practical  training  for  persons  pursuing 
additional  skills  which  are  not  considered  their  major  or  primary  vocation  but  may  supplement 
income  or  may  reasonably  lead  to  enployment;  (c)  adult  basic  education  courses  to  teach  adults 
to  read  and  write;  (d)  adult  high  school  programs  which  enable  adults  to  obtain  high  school 
G.E.D.  certificates  or  diplomas;  (e)  academic  short  courses;  and  (f)  avocational  courses  which 
focus  on  an  individual's  personal  or  leisure  needs  rather  than  his/her  occupation,  profession, 
or  enploynent.  In  addition,  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  offer  self-supporting 
courses  at  community  request  of  a  recreational  nature,  the  costs  of  which  are  borne  exclusively 
by  the  participants  or  some  contracting  agency. 

4.  Future  Responsibility  of  the  Ccmmunity  College  System 

The  Board  assumes  that  the  Ccmmunity  College  System  will  continue  essentially  its  present 
organizational,  financial,  and  program  characteristics  —  that  is,  that  the  System  will 
continue  to  be  governed  at  the  State  level  by  the  State  Board  of  Ccmmunity  Colleges  with  local 
boards  of  trustees  exercising  significant  control  over  the  institutions,  that  responsibility 
for  financing  the  institutions  will  continue  to  be  shared  by  local  and  State  governriEnts,  that 
the  institutions  will  continue  to  be  community-based  providers  of  educational  and  training 
needs  (primarily  to  adults  who  can  benefit  from  these  services),  and  that  the  current  relative 
emphasis  on  the  technical  and  vocational  programs  in  relation  to  the  college  transfer  programs 
will  continue  to  prevail.  This  irplies,  among  other  things,  that  a  large  shift  of  college 
enrollments  from  The  University  to  the  Community  College  System  is  not  expected  to  occur.  The 
Department's  estimate  of  enrollment  trends  for  the  next  five  years  are  shown  in  Table  2-11. 
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Table  2-11 

PROJECTED  EM«JLIJ€NTS  IN  T}£  CatUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  (FTE)* 


Category 

Actual 

Projected 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

College  Transfer/General  Ed. 

12,455 

12,434 

12,413 

12,392 

12,371 

Vocat i onal /Techni cal 

64,327 

65,233 

66,139 

67,045 

67,951 

Total  Curriculim 

76,782 

77,667 

78,552 

79,437 

80,322 

/Wult  Basic  &  High  School 

9,071 

10,085 

11,099 

12,112 

13,126 

Other  Continuing  Education 

41,636 

40,159 

38,683 

37,206 

35,729 

Total  Continuing  Education 

50,707 

50,244 

49,781 

49,318 

48,856 

Total 

127,489 

127,911 

128,333 

128,756 

129,178 

*Inclucles  some  nonstate  funded  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  comnunity  colleges,  technical  colleges,  and  technical 
institutes  will  continue  to  be  sources  of  large  nuntiers  of  transfer  students  into  The 
University,  as  has  been  true  for  the  last  decade.  Most  significant  of  all,  the  Board  of 
Governors  plans  on  the  assumption  that  the  current  good  working  relationships  between  the 
Comrunity  College  System  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  all  levels  will  continue,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  sets  of  institutions  have  complementary  roles  in  the 
educational  service  of  the  State  that  can  best  be  realized  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 
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E.  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

1.  Development  to  1986 

In  the  fall  of  1986,  38  colleges  and  universities  conprised  the  private  sector  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  That  sector  has  developed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  century  and 
a  half  since  1830.  One  of  the  38,  Salem  College,  was  founded  as  an  academy  in  1772,  and 
Louisburg  College  evolved  from  Franklin  Academy  which  was  chartered  in  1787  and  reopened  its 
doors  in  1805,  but  five  of  them  trace  their  origins  to  the  decade  of  the  1830's:  Wake 
Forest  University  (1834),  Davidson  College  and  Guilford  College  (1837),  and  Duke  University 
and  Greensboro  College  (1838).  Of  the  remainder,  23  were  founded  in  the  19th  century,  and 
eight  in  the  20th  century  (four  of  them  since  1950). 

Through  most  of  the  19th  century,  the  private  sector  educated  more  students  than 
the  public  sector,  and  the  private  institutions  continued  to  educate  a  majority  of  North 
Carolina's  college  population  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  Between  1915  and  the 
early  1960's,  enrollment  was  equally  distributed  between  the  two  sectors.  Beginning 
around  1963,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  college  enrollment  in  public  institutions 
started  to  rise,  and  increased  from  about  55  percent  to  the  current  level  of 
approximately  80  percent.  A  significant  increase  in  the  college  "going  rate"  (i.e.,  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  attending  college  in  North  Carolina)  also  took  place 
during  the  1960's. 

Total  enrollments  at  the  private  institutions  grew  at  roughly  the  same  rate  as  those  of 
the  public  sector  between  the  early  1950 's  and  1963.  For  the  next  dozen  years,  the  growth  rate 
of  the  public  sector  was  much  greater,  and  this  differential  in  growth  accounted  for  the 
decrease  in  the  share  of  total  enrollment  found  in  the  private  institutions.  As  indicated  in 
Table  2-3  above,  however,  while  enrollments  in  the  private  sector  declined  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total,  the  actual  enrollments  in  the  private  institutions  have  continued  to  rise. 

2.  Current  Organization  of  the  Private  Sector 

a.  Boards  of  Trustees 

Each  of  the  private  institutions  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  By  definition,  they 
are  all  independent  of  State  control  and  regulation  except  that  they  must  be  chartered  and 
licensed  to  grant  degrees,  and  are  subject  to  special  State  licensing  requirements  in  certain 
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academic  program  areas,  such  as  nursing. 

The  institutions  are  also  responsible  in  varying  degrees  to  their  sponsoring  religious 
denominations.  The  38  private  institutions'  denominational  affiliations  are  distributed  as 
follows:  United  Methodist  -  9;  Presbyterian,  U.S.  -  7;  Southern  Baptist  -  7;  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  United  Presbyterian  -  2  each;  American 
Baptist,  /¥€  Zion,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Free  Will  Baptist,  Friends,  Lutheran, and  Moravian  -1 
each. 

b.  The  Institutions 

Thirty-two  of  the  private  institutions  are  senior  colleges  or  universities.  By  the 
Carnegie  Classification,  one  of  them,  Duke  Univer'sity,  is  a  Research  University  I,  nine  are 
Corprehensive  Universities,  and  22  are  Liberal  Arts  Colleges.  The  remaining  six  private 
institutions  are  junior  colleges. 

c.  Cooperati ve  Organi zati ons 

The  private  colleges  and  universities  work  together  through  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  North  Carolina  Center  for  Independent  Higher 
Education,  Inc.,  and  the  Council  of  Trustees  for  Independent  Higher  Education  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  public  information,  research,  and  policy  development. 

5.  Resources  of  the  Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

a.  Human  Resources 


(1)  Students 

The  total  headcount  enrollment  in  the  private  sector  has  increased  moderately  over  the 
past  twenty  years  from  45,851  in  1967  to  55,177  in  1986.  Unlike  the  oomrunity  colleges  and  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  enrollment  growth  has  been  fairly  constant  at  about  one  percent 
per  year.  It  was  2  percent  between  1984  and  1986,  12  percent  between  1976  and  1986,  and  9 
percent  between  1967  and  1977.  Annual  enrollment  data  are  shown  in  Table  2-12. 

The  private  four-year  colleges  enrolled  51,411  students,  or  93.2  percent  of  the  total  in 
1986,  distributed  as  follows:  undergraduates  43,739,  or  85.1  percent,  first  professional 
2,710,  or  5.3  percent,  and  graduate  4,962,  or  9.6  percent. 

The  six  junior  colleges  accounted  for  3,766  students,  or  6.8  percent  of  the  private  sector 
enrollment  in  1986,  all  of  whom  were  undergraduates. 
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Table  2-12 

HBadcount  Enrollment  By  Sex,  Attendance  Status,  Level  of  Stut^y,  and 
Age  in  NC  Private  Colleges  and  Uhiversities,  Fall  1967  -  Fall  1986 


Year 

Total 

Sex 

Attendance 

Status 

Level  1 

of  Study 

Age 

Men 

Wcmen 

Full- 

Time 

Part- 

Time 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Grad/ 

1st  Prof 

Under 

25 

25  & 
older 

1967 

45,851 

25,619 

20,232 

43,731 

2,120 

42,640 

3,211 

1968 

46,697 

25,775 

20,922 

44,626 

2,071 

43,630 

3,067 

— 

— 

1969 

46,656 

25,858 

20,798 

44,241 

2,415 

43,268 

3,388 

— 

— 

1970 

46,m4 

26,395 

20,449 

44,300 

2,544 

43,316 

3,528 

— 

— 

1971 

48,640 

27,405 

21,235 

45,686 

2,954 

44,839 

3,801 

— 

“ 

1972 

48,576 

27,145 

21,431 

45,576 

3,000 

44,379 

4,197 

1973 

47,783 

26,377 

21,406 

44,714 

3,069 

43,443 

4,340 

— 

— 

1974 

47,697 

25,829 

21,868 

44,520 

3,177 

43,209 

4,488 

— 

— 

1975 

48,004 

25,704 

22,300 

44,466 

3,538 

43,270 

4,734 

— 

— 

1976 

49,340 

25,647 

23,693 

45,636 

3,7m 

44,398 

4,942 

41,220 

8,120 

1977 

50,025 

25,328 

24,697 

45,901 

4,124 

44,876 

5,149 

41,688 

8,337 

1978 

50,623 

25,259 

25,364 

46,559 

4,064 

45,168 

5,455 

41,614 

9,009 

1979 

51,879 

25,564 

26,315 

47,558 

4,321 

46,443 

5,436 

40,733 

11,146 

1980 

53,177 

25,952 

27,225 

48,696 

4,481 

47,398 

5,779 

42,674 

10,503 

1981 

53,136 

25,964 

27,172 

48,549 

4,587 

47,026 

6,110 

43,220 

9,916 

1982 

52,809 

26,180 

26,629 

47,409 

5,400 

46,664 

6,145 

42,696 

10,113 

1983 

53,484 

26,185 

27,299 

47,279 

6,205 

47,105 

6,379 

42,709 

10,775 

19m 

53,971 

26,002 

27,969 

47,356 

6,615 

47,273 

6,698 

42,862 

11,109 

1985 

54,881 

26,266 

28,615 

47,732 

7,149 

47,687 

7,194 

41,644 

13,237 

1986 

55,177 

26,420 

28,757 

48,045 

7,132 

47,505 

7,672 

42,780 

12,397 

*0ata  by  age  not  available  before  1976. 

**Excludes  students  in  Bible  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 


Like  The  University  system,  enrollment  growth  in  the  private  sector  has  come 
disproportionately  frcm  women,  part-time  students,  graduate  and  first  professional  students,  and 
older  students.  Figure  II-6  shows  these  trends  graphically.  The  percentage  of  wcmen  in  the  private 
sector  rose  from  44  in  1967  to  52  in  1986,  while  the  percentage  of  part-time  students  rose  from  5  to 
13  and  the  percentage  of  graduate  or  first  professional  students  rose  from  7  to  14.  The  proportion 
of  students  25  years  old  or  older  increased  from  16  percent  in  1976  to  22  percent  in  1986. 


cr  P- 
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FIGURE  II-6 

FALL  ENROLLMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRIVATE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES:  1967  TO  1986 


PERCENT 


.  Bible  college  and  theological  seminary  enrollments  are  excluded. 
Data  on  age  of  students  are  not  available  for  the  years  1967—1975. 
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(2)  Faculty 

Within  the  private  sector,  the  2,991  flin-tims  instructional  faculty  in  October,  1986,  were 
distributed  by  rank  as  follows: 

Table  2-13 

FULL-TIME  FACULTIES  OF  PRIVATC  COLLEGES  AJt) 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  RAM( 

FALL  1986 


Professor 

Associate 

Professor 

Assistant 

Professor 

Instructor 

Other 

Total 

Senior  Colleges 

875 

734 

740 

291 

126 

2,766 

Junior  Colleges 

41 

35 

41 

J5 

53 

225 

Total 

916 

769 

781 

346 

179 

2,991 

The  percentage  distribution  of  highest  earned  degrees  among  full-tirre  faculty  in  the 
private  senior  colleges  and  universities  in  the  fall  of  1986  was  68.6  percent  with  a  doctorate 
or  first  professional  degree,  30.1  percent  with  a  master's  degree,  and  1.3  percent  with  a 
bachelor's  or  other  degree.  The  corresponding  percentages  were  28.4,  68.0,  and  3.6  for 
the  faculties  of  the  junior  colleges. 

b.  Libraries 

The  total  library  holdings  of  the  private  senior  institutions  in  1985-86  included  7,916,152 
bound  volumes,  339,368  book  titles  represented  ty  microforms.  There  were  also  372,471  title 
listings  of  audio-visual  and  186,821  other  library  rraterials.  The  libraries  received  over  38,419 
periodicals  and  newspapers  by  subscription. 

The  libraries  of  the  private  junior  institutions  in  1985-86  contained  325,912  bound 
volumes,  353  microform  book  titles,  at  least  600  separate  government  documents,  and  2,775 
title  listings  of  audio-visual  and  2,223  other  materials.  The  libraries  received  copies  of 
1,552  current  subscriptions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

c.  Academic  Programs  and  Degrees  Conferred 

The  variety  and  nunber  of  degree  programs  offered  by  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
have  expanded  considerably  over  the  past  decade,  especially  at  the  graduate  and  first 
professional  levels. 
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In  the  fall  of  1976,  for  exanple,  there  were  29  private  senior  institutions  offering 
doctoral  programs  in  11  discipline  divisions,  master's  degrees  in  15  fields,  and  first 
professional  degrees  in  three  areas.  Today  there  are  32  private  senior  institutions  offering 
doctorates  in  14  discipline  divisions,  master's  work  in  19,  and  first  professional  degrees  in 
four  -  law,  (TBdicine,  pharmacy,  and  theology.  Undergraduate  academic  programs  are  available  in 
education  and  in  21  other  fields. 

At  the  graduate  level,  Dike  University  awards  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  discipline  divisions 
of  agriculture  and  natural  resources  (forestry),  biological  sciences,  business  and  management, 
conputer  and  information  sciences,  engineering,  fine  and  applied  arts,  foreign  languages,  law, 
letters,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  psychology,  social  sciences,  and  interdisciplinary 
studies.  Wake  Forest  University  confers  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  divisions  of  biological 
sciences,  health  professions,  and  physical  sciences  (chemistry).  These  two  institutions  offer 
master's  programs  in  18  discipline  divisions,  and  each  offers  the  first  professional  degree  in 
law  and  in  medicine.  Canpbell  University  offers  the  first  professional  degree  in  lav  and 
pharrocy  and  the  master's  in  education,  business  and  management,  and  social  sciences 
(government);  Dike  offers  the  first  professional  degree  in  theology.  Pfeiffer  College  offers 
the  master's  degree  in  business  achiinistration;  Catawba  College,  Gardner-Webb  College,  Lenoir- 
Rlyne  College,  and  Wingate  College  offer  the  master's  in  education;  Elon  College  offers  the 
master's  in  business  and  management  and  education;  Queens  College  offers  the  master's  in 
business  and  management,  education,  and  interdisciplinary  studies  (liberal  arts).  Warren 
Wilson  College  offers  the  master's  in  letters;  and  Meredith  College  offers  the  master's  in 
business  and  management,  education,  and  music.  The  other  20  private  senior  institutions  offer 
no  work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level.  Their  undergraduate  degree  programs  extend  widely 
across  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  the  professional  disciplines,  virtually  all  of  them  offer 
programs  in  business  and  management  and  in  education,  and  three-quarters  of  them  offer  some 
programs  in  the  health  professions.  Few  of  them  offer  programs  in  other  professional  areas. 

Table  2-14  presents  the  extensiveness  of  degree  activity  by  discipline  division  across  the 
32  private  senior  institutions. 

Offerings  of  the  six  junior  institutions  are  almost  entirely  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
basic  sciences  and  are,  in  most  cases,  designed  to  prepare  students  to  transfer  to  senior 
institutions.  Four  of  the  institutions  avard  associate  degrees  in  business  and  conmerce  and 

three  offer  a  nurrber  of  one-year  certificate  programs. 
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Table  2-14 

NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  DEGREE  PROGRAMS, 

JU^E  1986 


Bachelor's 

Master's 

Professional 

Doctor's 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Area  Studies 

5 

N/A 

Biological  Sciences 

30 

2 

N/A 

2 

Computer  &  Information 
Sciences 

18 

1 

N/A 

1 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

27 

3 

N/A 

1 

Foreign  Languages 

20 

1 

N/A 

1 

Letters 

29 

3 

N/A 

1 

fTathematics 

29 

2 

N/A 

1 

Physical  Sciences 

28 

2 

N/A 

2 

Psychology 

28 

2 

N/A 

2 

Social  Sciences 

30 

3 

N/A 

1 

Interdi sci pi i nary  Studi es 

26 

2 

N/A 

0 

Professional 

Agriculture  &  Natural 
Resources 

5^ 

1 

N/A 

1 

Architecture  &  Environ¬ 
mental  Design 

4 

N/A 

Business  &  Management 

28 

7 

N/A 

1 

Conmunications 

18 

1 

N/A 

— 

Education 

9 

N/A 

— 

Engineering 

1 

N/A 

1 

Health  Professions 

25 

1 

3 

2 

Home  Economics 

6 

— 

N/A 

— 

Law 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Library  Science 

1 

~ 

N/A 

— 

Public  Affairs  &  Services 

23 

1 

N/A 

— 

Theology 

9 

2 

1 

“ 

^Five  of  these  programs  include  work  creditable  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree 
in  forestry  with  Duke  or  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

hfiese  programs  include  v^rark  creditable  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  general 
engineering  as  a  part  of  a  cooperative  agreement  at  various  institutions  with  schools  of 
engineering.  Four  of  these  arrangements  are  with  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 


In  1985-86,  the  private  institutions  conferred  7,855  bachelor's  degrees,  1,142  master's 
degrees,  157  doctor's  degrees,  726  first  professional  degrees,  and  1,132  associate  degrees. 
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4.  Future  Responsibility  of  the  Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

Today  North  Carolina  contains  32  private  senior  colleges  and  universities,  six  private 
junior  colleges,  one  theological  seminary,  five  Bible  colleges,  and  eight  proprietary  schools 
that  are  licensed  to  give  two-year  associate  degrees.  Each  of  the  private  institutions  is 
independent  of  the  others,  except  as  two  or  more  share  ties  with  a  common  religious  sponsor 
which  may  exert  some  influence  over  them. 

As  noted  above,  total  enrollment  in  the  38  private  senior  and  junior  institutions  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  about  one  percent  annually.  This  growth  is,  in  part,  a  reflection 
of  institutional  decisions  that  have  changed  the  role  and  scope  and  mission  of  a  lumber  of 
these  institutions  in  the  past  decade.  Three  of  the  junior  colleges  have  become  four-year 
institutions  since  1976  -  Wingate  College  in  1977,  Mount  Olive  College  in  1984,  and  Montreat- 
Anderson  College  in  1986.  Moreover,  the  nunter  of  private  institutions  offering  graduate 
degrees  has  increased  from  two  to  11  in  the  same  period,  and  Canpbell  University  has  added 
first  professional  programs  in  law  and  pharmacy. 

As  a  result,  while  overall  enrollment  for  what  are  now  the  32  private  senior  institutions 
has  increased  by  12.8  percent,  from  45,564  students  in  1976  to  51,411  in  1986,  their  first 
professional  enrollments  have  increased  by  14.4  percent,  from  2,369  students  to  2,710,  and 
their  graduate  enrollments  by  92.8  percent,  frcm  2,573  students  to  4,962  in  the  same  period. 

It  is  assunud  that  these  trends  in  graduate  education  will  continue  but  at  a  more  modest  rate 
for  the  next  five  years. 

It  is  also  assured  that  there  will  continue  to  be  modest  growth  at  the  undergraduate  level 
where  enrollments  in  the  32  private  senior  institutions  have  increased  by  9.7  percent,  from 
40,622  students  in  1976  to  43,739  in  1986.  The  current  State  programs  of  financial  assistance 
to  North  Carolina  undergraduates  enrolled  in  private  institutions  will  continue  and  are  likely 
to  be  increased.  Therefore,  there  is  reason  to  expect  some  modest  enrol Irent  increases  in  sore 
of  the  private  institutions  and  some  modest  decrease  in  enrollment  in  others,  but  the  private 
sector  as  a  whole  should  continue  to  experience  relative  enrollment  stability  throughout  this 
planning  period. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  the  Board  of  Governors  assures  that  the  private  colleges 
and  universities  will  continue  to  constitute  a  strong  and  viable  sector  of  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina. 
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F.  STATE  AND  NATION/!  CQhP/\RI$ONS  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  educational  services  sought  by  North  Carolina  residents  depend  upon  their  demographic 
and  economic  characteristics.  This  section  presents  various  measures  of  these  characteristics. 
Where  possible  North  Carolina  data  are  conpared  to  national  data.^  Taken  as  a  whole,  these 
measures  suggest  that  North  Carolina  continues  to  rank  below  the  nation  on  most  measures  of 
economic  development,  educational  attainment,  and  educational  participation,  although  it 
continues  to  show  progress  in  closing  the  existing  gaps. 

In  1980,  North  Carolina's  population  of  5,881,766  ranked  it  tenth  in  the  nation  and  third 
among  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB)  states.  The  State's  population  growth  during 
the  period  1970-1980  was  15.7  percent;,  the  nation's  population  growth  was  10.9  percent.  During 
the  decade  of  the  80' s.  North  Carolina's  population  is  projected  to  increase  by  12.2  percent; 
the  nation's  population  is  projected  to  increase  by  9.7  percent.  To  the  extent  that  North 
Carolina  experiences  more  population  gain  due  to  in-migration  during  the  80' s  than  it  did 
during  the  70' s.  North  Carolina's  population  projections  will  tend  to  be  too  low.  This 
occurred  during  the  70' s  when  the  projected  1980  population  count  was  about  three  percent  below 
the  actual  Census  count.  Annual  upward  revisions  in  North  Carolina  population  projections 
suggest  that  the  greater  gain  due  to  in-migration  will  continue  throughout  the  80' s. 

Despite  shifts  of  the  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  the  State's  population  is 
still  predominantly  rural  in  its  geographic  distribution.  The  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  rural  areas  has  decreased  over  the  past  two  decades  from  60  peroent  in  1960,  to  55 
peroent  in  1970,  to  52  peroent  in  1980.  Conpared  to  the  nation,  where  26.3  percent  of  the 
population  in  1980  was  rural.  North  Carolina  ranked  5th  among  the  50  states. 

This  relatively  high  percentage  of  rural  residents  presents  special  challenges  for  higher 
education,  because  rural  students  have  needs  that  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  urban 
students.  For  exanple,  rural  students  tend  to  come  from  families  with  fewer  years  of  higher 


^Data  presented  in  this  seotion  are  taken  from  various  publications  of  the  North  Carolina 
Office  of  State  Budget  and  Management,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  They  include;  1)  National  Data  Book  and  Guide 
to  Sources.  Selected  State  Rankings,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  united  States  iyBT,  U.S. 

Ufflartment  or  Ccrmierce.  2)  North  cVonna  state  Data  center  Newsletter,  and  State  Rart<ings 

1986,  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Budget  ana  nanagement,  3)  i-act  book  on  Higher  tiducation 
UwTsion  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Research,  American  Council  on  Higher  Education,  198/,  and  (4j 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20  and  P-25,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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education  and  laver  incomes  than  do  urban  students.  Their  high  school  graduation  rates  and 
college-going  rates  usually  are  significantly  lower  than  those  of  urban  students,  and  they  tend 
to  scor'e  Icwer  on  the  conmonly-adninistered  college  entrance  examinations. 

Census  and  economic  data  reflect  a  pattern  of  relatively  low  earnings  and  wealth  for  North 
Carolina  citizens.  In  1984,  North  Carolina  ranked  49th  among  the  states  on  average  hourly 
earnings  but  first  among  the  states  on  the  percentage  of  non-agricultural  errployment  which  was 
in  manufacturing  industries.  Other  measures  of  citizen  purchasing  power  show  that  North 
Carolina  ranked  12th  among  the  states  on  the  percentage  of  persons  living  belcw  the  poverty 
level  in  1979,  38th  on  per  capita  income  in  1985,  40th  on  median  family  income  in  1983,  33rd  on 
retail  sales  per  capita  in  1984,  and  44th  on  the  1980  value  of  specified  owner-occupied  housing 
units. 

The  economic  underdevelopment  of  the  state  is  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  North 
Carolina  residents'  relatively  low  levels  of  educational  attainment.  Census  data  on 
educational  attainment  reveal  that  in  1980  the  percentage  of  residents  25  years  old  and  over 
who  had  ccnpleted  high  school  was  54.8  in  North  Carolina  and  66.5  in  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  the  percentage  of  residents  25  years  old  and  over  who  had  conpleted  four  or  more 
years  of  college  was  13.2  in  North  Carolina  and  16.2  in  the  United  States.  By  these  measures. 
North  Carolina  ranked  48th  and  44th,  respectively,  among  the  50  states. 

Despite  North  Carolina's  low  rankings  on  per  capita  personal  income  and  educational 
attainment,  it  has  moved  closer  to  the  national  average  for  these  measures  over  the  past 
decade.  For  exanple,  its  per  capita  personal  income  increased  frcm  81.6  to  83.8  percent  of  the 
national  average  between  1970  and  1985.  Also,  the  North  Carolina  percentage  of  persons  25 
years  old  and  over  who  had  conpleted  high  school  increased  frcm  73.7  to  82.4  percent  of  the 
national  average  between  1970  and  1980.  Other  data  show  that  North  Carolina's  median  family 
income  increased  frcm  70.7  to  86.9  percent  of  the  national  average  between  1969  and  1983.  It 
has  been  noted  that  North  Carolina's  rate  of  population  growth  exceeded  that  of  the  nation 
during  the  70's  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  during  the  decade  of  the  80s.  These 
trends  all  surest  that  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  close  the  gaps  that  exist  in  these 
measures. 

These  trends  are  inportant  because  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  income  and 
educational  attainment  of  a  state's  population  and  its  demand  for  higher  education.  This 
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relationship  suggests  that  North  Carolina's  college  attendance  rate  should  be  below  that  of  the 

nation,  but  that  the  gap  should  tend  to  narrow  over  time.  The  data  in  Table  2-15  support  this 

view.  They  present  state  and  national  college  enrollment  rates  for  18-24  year  olds  and  for 
persons  25  years  old  and  over.  In  this  table,  college  enrollments  for  the  nation,  and 
population  data  for  both  the  state  and  the  nation,  are  taken  from  annual  Census  sanples  of 
households,  while  college  enrollments  of  North  Carolinians  are  taken  from  federal  and  state 
enrollment  reports.  This  difference  in  the  data  sources  on  enrollments  tends  to  lower  somewhat 
the  national  estimates  of  college  attendance  rates  relative  to  the  state  estimates.  This 

happens  because  the  national  enrollment  data  exclude  students  who  are  enrolled  in  occupational, 
non-academic,  postsecondary  programs.  North  Carolina  enrollment  data  include  such  students 
because  they  include  all  in-state  curriculum  enrollment  in  occupational  programs  offered  by 
North  Carolina  comnunity  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  technical  colleges.  This 

difference  in  the  definition  of  college  enrollment  means  that  the  gap  between  North  Carolina's 
college  attendance  rate  and  the  nation's  will  tend  to  be  understated  somewhat  by  the  data  in 
Table  2-15. 

Given  this  limitation  in  the  data,  entries  in  the  table  suggest  that  North  Carolina's 
college  attendance  rate  for  18-24  year  olds  tends  to  range  between  78  and  87  percent  of  the 
national  average  rate.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  other  studies  which  have  found  lower 
postsecondary  attendance  rates  for  the  southern  region.^  These  studies  have  generally  focused 
on  the  attendance  rates  of  "traditional"  18-24  year  old  students  at  a  single  point  in  time. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  used  many  different  definitions  of  enrollments  and  of  the  pool  of 
eligible  students  in  calculating  their  attendance  rates.  Consequently,  they  cannot  be  compared 
directly  to  the  rates  shown  in  Table  2-15. 

The  college  attendance  rates  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over  show  a  gap  between  the  state 
and  the  nation  which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  recent  years.  This  is  not  surprising  since  many 
of  these  students  are  able  to  work  either  full-time  or  part-time  while  they  attend  college  and 
are  often  able  to  obtain  some  enployer  reimbursement  of  their  educational  expenses. 


^See.  for  example.  Two  Years  After  High  School;  A  Capsule  Description  of  1980  Seniors,  Hic^i 
School  and  Beyond,  A  National  Longituainal  study  for  the  WBU's,  National  Center  for  hducation 
Stat'i'st'ic's  '( ho 'dale!' 'and  SWi'ai  report:  Participants  on  Hostsecondary  Education,  October  1982, 
National  Center  for  Educational  statistics,  Noventier  i984. 
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Table  2-15 

UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  EM«XJJ€NT  RATES 
BY  AGE  GROUP  Af€  YEAR 


Group/Year 

Resident 

Population 

College  Enrollment 

Enrollment  Rate 

18-24  Year  Olds 

U.S.  (000' 

s)  N.C. 

U.S.  (OOO's) 

N.C. 

U.S. 

N.C. 

1976 

28,398 

771,938 

7,181 

154,134 

25.3 

20.0 

1978 

29,365 

799,380 

6,995 

161,588 

23.8 

20.2 

1980 

30,093 

821,958 

7,226 

170,661 

24.0 

20.8 

1982 

30,012 

821,949 

7,678 

175,934 

25.6 

21.4 

1984 

29,145 

826,030 

7,591 

168,949 

26.0 

20.4 

1985 

28,500 

824,196 

7,537 

172,837 

26.4 

21.0 

25+  Years  Old 

1976 

122,915  3,124,615 

3,678 

75,245 

3.0 

2.4 

1978 

127,957  3,268,%2 

3,872 

83,950 

3.0 

2.6 

1980 

133,468  3,400,979 

3,910 

98,374 

2.9 

2.9 

1982 

139,032  3,566,975 

4,377 

105,867 

3.1 

3.0 

1984 

144,560  3,730,081 

4,460 

109,460 

3.1 

2.9 

1985 

147,249  3,822,481 

4,725 

122,876 

3.2 

3.2 

SOURCES;  U.S.  Population  -  Population  Estimates  and  Projections  Series  P-25,  No.  917 

and  No.  lUUO  (1^)1  e  2). -  - 


U.S.  College  Enrollment  -  School  Enrollment  -  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 
of  Students:  October  1985  (Advance  Report),  Senes  P-2U, 

Mb.  4U9,  (tabre~^ -  - - 


North  Carolina  Population  -  N.C.  State  Demographer's  Office  Special  Request  on 
6/16/86  and  7/14/87. 

N.  C.  College  Enrollment  -  Includes  N.C.  residents  attending  public  and 
private  two  and  four  year  institutions  in,  and  out  of. 

North  Carolina.  Includes  extension  degree  -  credit 
enrollments  in  UNC  and  private  institutions  and  all 
curriculum  enrollments  in  N.C.  public  two  year  institu¬ 
tions  as  reported  to  UNC-General  Administration. 
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G.  ASSUff^TIONS  AFFECTING  ENROLLhENT  PROJECTIONS 

1.  The  Pool  of  Potential  Students 

The  approach  used  to  project  the  enrollment  of  North  Carolina  students  in  The  University 
over  the  current  planning  period  is  to  make  independent  projections  of  the  "pools"  of  potential 
North  Carolina  students  and  of  their  enrollment  rates  in  the  University.  The  choice  of 
appropriate  pools  depends  upon  the  availability  and  quality  of  the  forecasts  of  these  pools.  A 
theoretically  obvious  choice  would  be  the  pools  of  college-eligible  hic^i  school  graduates,  but 
the  determinants  of  college  eligibility  vary  airong  the  16  constituent  institutions,  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  State's  population  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  is  observed 
only  once  each  ten  years.  Thus,  the  theoretically  obvious  choice  is  a  practical  inpossibility. 

In  its  place  are  two  approximations:  (1)  the  estimated  population  of  North  Carolina 
residents  in  appropriate  age  groups  and  (2)  the  cumulative  lumbers  of  North  Carolina  high 
school  graduates.  Thus,  one  could  use  either  the  population  of  18-24  year  olds  or  the 
cunulative  lumber  of  high  school  graduates  over  the  past  seven  years  as  an  approximation  for 
the  nuirber  of  18-24  year  old  college-eligible  North  Carolina  higli  school  graduates.  Ten  year 
projections  of  population  and  of  public  high  school  graduates  are  prepared  annually  by  the 
State  Budget  Office  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  respectively.  Either  set 
of  data  could  provide  a  base  for  projections. 

In  the  last  revision  of  Long-Range  Planning  (1984-1989),  projections  were  based  on  a 
combination  of  public  high  school  graduate  data  and  population  data.  The  former  were  used  to 
estimate  the  pool  of  potential  18-24  year  olds,  while  the  latter  were  used  to  estimate  the 
pools  of  potential  students  who  are  25-35  years  old,  and  35  years  old  and  over.  This  approach 
is  repeated  in  this  edition  also  because  Census  estirreites  of  the  18-24  year  population  are 
likely  to  be  subject  to  more  error  than  a  cunulative  seven  year  pool  of  public  high  school 
graduates  as  a  proxy  for  the  pool  of  18-24  year  old  hic^  school  graduates.^ 

Table  2-16  contains  actual  and  projected  pools  of  students  by  age.  As  this  table  shows, 
the  pool  of  18-24  year  olds  is  expected  to  decline  by  2.3  percent  over  the  current  planning 


^Public  high  school  graduate  counts  are  used  instead  of  total  hi^  school  graduate  counts 
because  private  high  school  graduate  data  are  not  r^orted  in  North  Carolina.  What  limited 
evidence  exists,  however,  su^ests  that  the  proportion  of  higji  school  graduates  from  private 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  has  not  changed  in  recent  years.  Therefore,  this  omission 
should  have  no  affect  on  the  enrollment  projections  presented  in  this  report. 
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pericjj.  In  contrast,  the  pools  of  persons  25-35  years  old,  and  36  and  older  are  expected  to 
increase  by  4.9  and  9.2  percent,  respectively.^ 


Table  2-16 

ACTUAL  AM)  PRQJECTH)  POPULATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINIANS  BY  ASE 

1976-1990 


Age  broups 

Year 

18-24  Year  U Ids 

25-35  Year  Ulds 

Persons  3b  and  older 

1976 

485,603 

916,809 

2,207,806 

1977 

489,185 

949,911 

2,248,045 

1978 

491,317 

982,106 

2,286,856 

1979 

493,539 

1,012,808 

2,323,990 

1980 

495,079 

1,040,623 

2,361,317 

1981 

496,185 

1,068,057 

2,425,342 

1982 

497,301 

1,094,416 

2,472,559 

1983 

495,586 

1,114,495 

2,525,403 

1984 

491,243 

1,138,588 

2,591,493 

1985 

487,535 

1,162,686 

2,659,795 

1986 

480,936 

1,175,480 

2,734,762 

1987 

475,871 

1,190,494 

2,802,178 

1988 

474,475 

1,206,696 

2,868,487 

1989 

472,940 

1,221,294 

2,936,360 

1990 

469,691 

1,232,554 

2,986,972 

Percent  change; 

1990  vs.  1986 

-2.3% 

4.9% 

9.2% 

1990  vs.  1976 

-3.J/0 

34.4% 

35.3% 

2.  Enrollment  Rates 

The  rates  at  which  persons  from  these  three  age  groups  attend  The  University  over  the 
current  planning  period  will  be  affected  by  educational,  economic,  and  demographic  factors 
outside  the  institution's  control  and  by  their  responses  to  these  factors.  Educational  factors 
include  the  curriculum  choices  of  students  in  high  schools,  their  performance  on  college 
achiission  tests,  and  high  school  graduation  rates.  Economic  factors  include  tuition  and  fees 
at  constituent  institutions  and  competing  institutions,  student  financial  aid  funding  levels, 
the  unenployrrent  rate,  and  per  capita  personal  income.  Demographic  factors  include  the  size  of 
certain  subgroups  such  as  females,  blacks,  and  older  persons,  and  their  past  tendencies  to 
increase  disproportionately  their  demand  for  college  instruction. 


^Data  from  Projections  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race, 
1983-2080,  Series  P-25,  No.  y52,  show  that  tnese  projection  subgroups  in  the  Umtea  States 
as  a  whole  are  expected  to  change  by  -7.3%,  +3.0%  and  +8.0%,  respectively  between  1986  and  1990. 
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Table  2-17  presents  data  on  average  SAT  scores  and  the  average  nunber  of  years  of  courses 


in  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  physical  sciences  taken  by  North  Carolina  senior  SAT 


takers,  and  the  high  school  dropout  rates  of  North  Carolina  public  high  school  seniors. 


Table  2-17 

^tAN  SAT  SCORES  AM)  timR  OF  COURSES  IN  WTH,  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AM) 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AM) 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  RATES,  1975-76  TO  1985-86 


Year 

SAT  Scores* 

Nurber  of  Courses  in:* 

NC  Public* 
High  School 

verbal 

Math 

lotal 

MatTi 

tor. Lang. 

Pbys .SCI . 

uro^ut  Kate 

1975-76 

396 

423 

819 

3.33 

1.96 

1.54 

8.5 

1976-77 

394 

425 

819 

3.33 

1.92 

1.63 

7.5 

1977-78 

390 

424 

814 

3.36 

1.89 

1.67 

7.9 

1978-79 

393 

426 

819 

3.41 

1.90 

1.69 

8.1 

1979-80 

393 

429 

822 

3.47 

1.90 

1.72 

7.8 

1980-81 

391 

427 

818 

3.50 

1.90 

1.72 

7.6 

1981-82 

396 

431 

827 

3.54 

1.95 

1.77 

7.3 

1982-83 

394 

431 

825 

3.58 

1.95 

1.80 

6.7 

1983-84 

395 

432 

827 

3.60 

1.99 

1.82 

6.9 

1984-85 

398 

435 

833 

3.63 

2.03 

1.87 

6.9 

1985-86 

399 

436 

835 

M/A 

N/A 

N/A 

7.0 

"SAT  Scores"  and  "Mean  Nurber  of  Courses  Taken"  are  taken  from  the  past  ten  years  of 
North  Carolina  College  Bound  Seniors,  published  by  The  College  Board.  (In  1985-86,  the 
college  Board  stopped  collecting  data  on  the  nunber  of  courses  taken.)  "NC  Public  High 
School  Dropput  Rates"  are  taken  from  The  Statistical  Profile,  published  annually  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  data  provide  evidence  of  improved  preparation  for  college.  In  North  Carolina,  corbined 
verbal  and  math  SAT  scores  increased  from  819  in  1975-76  to  835  in  1985-86,  while  the  mean 
nunber  of  math  and  physical  science  courses  taken  by  senior  SAT  takers  increased  from  3.33  and 
1.54,  respectively,  in  1975-76  to  3.63  and  1.87,  respectively,  in  1984-85.  Table  2-17  also 
shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  high  school  dropout  rate  over  this  same  time  period. 

The  data  in  Table  2-17  on  the  numbers  of  courses  taken  are  based  on  SAT  takers  only. 

Similar  data  do  not  exist  for  all  high  school  seniors.  However,  course  menbership  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  show  that  the  percentage  of  seniors  taking 
calculus  has  increased  fran  1.4  to  5.0,  and  the  percentage  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  who 
have  taken  selected  junior  and  senior  mathematics  and  sciences  courses  has  increased  from  47.5 
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to  68.1  over  the  period  1975-76  to  1985-86.®  These  data  corroborate  those  published  by  the 
College  Board. 

Table  2-18  shows  further  evidence  that  students  are  taking  more  college  preparatory 
courses  in  public  high  schools.  One  striking  change  is  a  13.9  percent  increase  in  1985-86  over 
1983-84  in  the  nunber  of  students  taking  Algebra  II,  even  though  the  size  of  the  junior  class 
(when  Algebra  II  is  typically  taken)  fell  by  1.9  percent.  The  most  striking  change  during 
these  two  years  is  the  24.7  percent  increase  in  the  nunber  of  students  taking  geometry. 

Table  2-18 

SELECTED  COURSE  fCMBERSHIP  DATA  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1975-79 

1979-80 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

12th  Grade  English 

45,153 

56,720 

58,837 

59,220 

59,785 

Algebra  II* 

27,538 

30,483 

31 ,173 

35,019 

35,511 

Geometry* 

38,932 

40,716 

42,718 

47,477 

53,093 

Calculus 

1,039 

1,546 

2,721 

3,119 

3,431 

Chemistry 

24,184 

23,765 

26,849 

27,758 

29,835 

Physics 

Foreign  Languages 

6,197 

6,811 

7,514 

8,848 

8,589 

(2nd  year  or  higher) 

34,186 

34,036 

36,966 

45,323 

43,175 

11th  Grade  ADM  (1st  month) 

83,435 

81,842 

76,604 

75,227 

75,130 

*Includes  Algebra  II  with  Computer  Progranming. 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Profile  1976,  1980,  1984,  1985,  1986,  N.C.  State  Department  of 
Public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

These  positive  changes  have  resulted  to  some  extent  from  changes  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Between  1983 
and  1987,  the  nunber  of  units  required  for  high  school  graduation  in  North  Carolina's  public 
high  schools  was  raised  from  16  to  20,  and  in  1984  minimum  general  undergraduate  adnissions 
criteria  were  set  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  constituent  institutions.  The  data  in  Table 
2-18  suggest  that  students  are  responding  to  these  higher  standards. 


^Mathematics  courses  include:  Algebra  II,  Algebra  Il/Ccnputer  Programning  Trigonometry, 
Advanced  Algebra,  Advanced  Algebra /Trigonometry  and  Calculus.  Sciences  courses  include: 
Advanced  Biology,  Chemistry,  Advanced  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Advanced  Physics. 
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Inprovements  in  student  preparation  in  high  school  affect  enrollment  rates  in  two  w^s. 
First,  th^  increase  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  are  college-eligible  and  thus 
pranise  to  increase  the  freshman  college-going  rate.  Second,  they  raise  retention  and 
progression  rates  of  students  once  th^  are  achiitted  because  th^  are  better  able  to  handle  the 
academic  challenges  of  college  work.  The  enrollment  rates  which  are  projected  over  the  current 
planning  period  reflect  anticipated  increases  in  freshman  college-going  rates  and  in  the 
reenrollment  rates  of  continuing  students. 

Increases  in  in-state  tuition  at  University  institutions  could  discourage  college 
attendance  by  causing  some  part-time  students  to  reduce  their  courseloads,  ty  causing  some 
students  to  transfer  to  (or  choose)  other  institutions  where  tuition  increases  are  less,  or 
perhaps  by  causing  some  students  to  postpone  college  attendance  for  a  time.  However,  tuition 
increases  in  public  two-year  institutions  and  in  private  institutions  tend  to  reduce  the 
incentive  to  choose  another  institution  despite  any  increases  in  North  Carolina  Legislative 
Tuition  Grants  for  private  college  students  that  mcy  partially  offset  private  college  tuition 
increases. 

The  potentially  negative  effect  of  any  tuition  increases  may  be  diminished,  too,  by 
continued  increases  in  students'  ability  to  pay  resulting  from  increases  in  their  families' 
incomes  over  the  next  few  years  and  by  further  reductions  in  the  cost  of  borrowing  throu^  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Also,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  Congressional  support 
for  maintaining,  if  not  expanding,  federal  student  financial  aid  programs.  The  inpact  of 
increases  in  out-of-state  tuition  is  expected  to  be  neutral,  since  increases  are  indexed  to 
increases  at  conpeting  out-of-state  peer  institutions. 

The  continued  recovery  of  the  North  Carolina  econory  over  the  next  biennium  and  b^ond 
will  continue  to  raise  enployment,  real  per  capita  personal  income,  and  General  Fund  revenues. 
Taken  together,  these  changes  are  expected  bo  offset  any  negative  effects  of  any  tuition  hikes 
during  the  coming  five  years. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  nunter  of  persons  25  and  older  will  create  a  pool  of 
nontraditional  students  larger  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Part-time  students,  acLilts, 
minorities,  women,  graduate  and  first  professional  students  are  playing  a  progressively  larger 
role  in  postsecondary  education.  The  enrollments  of  these  groips  have  all  increased  faster 
than  enrollments  generally  over  the  past  decade.  These  trends  are  projected  to  continue  over 
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the  course  of  the  current  planning  period. 

The  overall  effect  on  University  enrollment  of  the  educational,  economic,  and  demographic 
trends  discussed  above  is  likely  to  be  a  continued,  but  modest,  increase  in  the  enrollment 
rates  of  North  Carolina  residents.  The  past  and  projected  values  of  these  enrollment  rates  for 
each  of  the  three  pools  of  potential  students  are  shown  in  Table  2-19.  With  the  exception  of 
1978-79,  the  enrollment  rate  of  18-24  year  olds  has  increased  in  each  of  the  past  11  years.  In 
1985-86  and  1986-87,  the  increase  was  particularly  large.  Further,  but  more  moderate  increases 
are  projected  for  the  current  planning  period.  The  enrollment  rate  of  25-35  year  olds  has 
decreased  over  the  past  11  years,  and  a  continued,  but  modest,  decrease  in  these  enrollment 
rates  is  expected  over  the  planning  period.  Finally,  with  the  exception  of  1981-82,  the 
enrollment  rate  of  persons  36  and  older  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  11  years,  and  this 
trend  is  also  expected  to  continue  over  the  current  planning  period. 

Table  2-19 

UNC  EMmiENT  RATES  OF  NORTH  C/miNA  RESIDENTS  BY  AGE 


Age  Groups 

Year  IS’-YCTeaFQTds  2b-3b  Year  Olds  Fefsoris  lb"  antf  UFder 


1976-77 

.14440 

.01840 

.00235 

1977-78 

.14484 

.01908 

.00220 

1978-79 

.14447 

.01889 

.00241 

1979-80 

.14646 

.01908 

.00257 

1980-81 

.15172 

.01949 

.00275 

1981-82 

.15271 

.01867 

.00267 

1982-83 

.15330 

.01832 

.00271 

1983-84 

.15372 

.01772 

.00284 

1984-85 

.15383 

.01737 

.00302 

1985-86 

.15743 

.01701 

.00327 

1986-87 

.16371 

.01740 

.00356 

1987-88 

.17008 

.01706 

.00361 

1988-89 

.17258 

.01687 

.00371 

1989-90 

.17555 

.01669 

.00383 

1990-91 

.17852 

.01655 

.00403 

Source:  UNC  General  Adnini strati on  Staff 
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H.  ENROLLr€^fT  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

This  section  sets  forth  the  enrollment  projections  for  the  constituent  institutions  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  period  1986-87  through  1990-91.  These  projections  are 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  (1)  the  trends  in  population  subgroups,  (2)  college  enrollment 
rates,  (3)  the  institutional  pattern  of  enrollments  within  The  University,  and  (4)  the 
relationship  between  full-time  equivalent  and  headcount  enrollments.  The  average  annual  full¬ 
time  equivalent  enrollments  for  1987-88  are  revised  estimates  and  differ  from  those  which  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  July  31,  1987.  The  average  annual  full-time  equivalent 
enrollments  for  1988-89  are  also  revised  projections  which  differ  from  those  projected  in  the 
1987-89  Budget  Request  and  reflect  revisions  made  expressly  for  this  edition  of  the  Plan. 

Table  2-20  sunmarizes  the  pattern  of  resident  headcount  enrollments  experienced  by,  and 
projected  for.  The  University  over  the  period  1976-1990.  These  data  make  clear  the  impact  of 
important  demographic  and  enrollment  trends  on  the  current  set  of  projections.  For  exanple, 
the  trend  tcv^and  proportionately  larger  enrollments  by  women,  graduate  students,  and  older 
students  is  expected  to  continue  through  1988.  Women,  who  constituted  48.8  and  54.4  percent  of 
resident  enrollments  in  1976  and  1986,  respectively,  are  expected  to  represent  55.7  percent  of 
resident  enrollments  in  1990.  Part-time  students  will  increase  their  representation  from  20.7 
percent  in  1976  to  25.6  percent  in  1986,  but  will  decrease  slightly  to  25.4  percent  in  1990. 
Students  older  than  25  years  of  age  will  increase  their  representation  from  23.9  percent  in 
1976,  and  27.7  percent  in  1986,  to  27.8  percent  in  1990.  Graduate  and  first -professional 
enrollments  will  increase  their  representation  from  16.2  percent  in  1986  to  16.4  percent  in 
1990. 

(Xiring  the  1986-91  planning  period,  the  proportion  of  18-24  year  olds  is  projected  to 
decrease  by  .002.  The  proportion  of  25-35  year  olds  is  expected  to  decrease  by  .012  while  the 
proportion  of  persons  over  35  is  expected  to  increase  by  .014.  These  changes  are  consistent 
with  trends  over  the  past  decade. 
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Table  2-20 

ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  RESIDENT  (IN-STATE)  HEADCOUNT  E^ROLL^ENT  BY  SEX, 
ATTE^DANCE  STATUS,  LEVEL  OF  STUDY,  AfO  AGE  IN  TUE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

FALL  1976  -  FALL  1990 


Year 

Total 

Sex 

Attendance 

Status 

Level  of  Study 

Age 

Men 

Women 

Full- 

Time 

Part- 

Time 

Under-  Grad/ 
graduate  1st  Prof 

Under 

18** 

18-24 

25-35 

36  & 
older 

1976 

92,290 

46,307 

45,983 

73,198 

19,092 

77,085 

15,205 

107 

70,123 

16,865 

5,195 

1977 

94,017 

46,148 

47,869 

73,944 

20,073 

79,026 

14,991 

91 

70,855 

18,121 

4,950 

1978 

95,144 

45,641 

49,503 

73,971 

21,173 

78,847 

15,297 

95 

70,982 

18,560 

5,507 

1979 

97,680 

46,462 

51,218 

74,945 

22,735 

81,948 

15,732 

98 

72,286 

19,321 

5,975 

1980 

101,957 

48,234 

53,723 

77,607 

24,350 

85,622 

16,335 

74 

75,115 

20,284 

6,484 

1981 

102,293 

48,289 

54,004 

78,513 

23,780 

85,995 

16,298 

100 

75,772 

19,937 

6,484 

1982 

103,094 

48,949 

54,145 

78,486 

24,608 

87,770 

15,324 

98 

76,234 

20,052 

6,710 

1983 

103,203 

48,822 

54,381 

78,615 

24,588 

87,672 

15,531 

106 

76,182 

19,748 

7,167 

1984 

103,281 

48,507 

54,774 

78,086 

25,195 

87,180 

16,101 

103 

75,567 

19,774 

7,837 

1985 

105,307 

48,810 

56,497 

78,880 

26,427 

88,511 

16,796 

102 

76,751 

19,773 

8,681 

1986 

109,069 

49,699 

59,370 

81,118 

27,951 

91,397 

17,672 

136 

78,732 

20,454 

9,747 

1987 

111,497 

50,639 

60,858 

83,206 

28,291 

93,605 

17,892 

136 

80,935 

20,316 

10,110 

1988 

113,013 

50,911 

62,102 

84,238 

28,775 

94,758 

18,255 

140 

81,884 

20,351 

10,638 

1989 

114,788 

51,270 

63,518 

85,518 

29,270 

96,168 

18,620 

145 

83,025 

20,382 

11,236 

1990 

116,423 

51,520 

64,903 

86,858 

29,565 

97,373 

19,050 

150 

83,848 

20,394 

12,031 

♦Enrollments  in  this  table  include  high  school  students  at  the  N.C.  School  of  the  Arts,  medical 
school  students  at  East  Carolina  University,  evening  law  school  students  at  N.C.  Central  University, 
and  veterinary  students  at  N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh,  but  exclude  students  enrolled  at  the 
Agricultural  Institute  at  N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

**High  school  students  enrolled  at  the  N.C.  School  of  the  Arts. 

Over  the  current  planning  period  total  headcount  enrollments  and  average  annual  full-time 
equivalent  enrollments  are  projected  to  grov/  by  more  than  one  percent  per  year. 

Given  this  rate  of  growth  for  The  University  as  a  whole,  not  all  institutions  are  expected 
to  experience  annual  increases  in  each  category  of  enrollment.  In  terms  of  average  annual 
full-time  equivalent  enrollments  those  institutions  which  are  projected  to  grow  the  most  in 
percentage  terms  are  Pentroke  State  University,  UNC-Asheville,  and  UNC-Wilmington.  No 
constituent  institution  is  expected  to  have  a  lower  enrollment  in  1990-91  than  it  had  in 
1986-87. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  LEVEL  OP  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
(HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  FALL  1986  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  AVERAGE  ANNUAL.  1986-1987) 

IN-STATE  OUT-OF-STATE  TOTAL 

UNDER-  UNDER-  UNDER¬ 


ISTITUTION 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

’PALACHIAN  STATE 
HEADCOUNT 

8 , 699 

712 

9,411 

947 

61 

1,008 

9,646 

773 

10,419 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7,918 

503 

8,421 

887 

55 

942 

8,805 

558 

9,363 

1ST  CAROLINA  (W/0  MED. 
HEADCOUNT 

SCHOOL) 

9 , 736 

1,989 

11 ,725 

2,316 

139 

2,455 

12,052 

2 ,128 

14 , 180 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

8,850 

1 , 281 

10,131 

2,176 

116 

2,292 

11,026 

1,397 

12,423 

1ST  CAROLINA  MED.  SCHOOL 
HEADCOUNT 

0 

273 

273 

0 

6 

6 

0 

279 

279 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

272 

272 

0 

7 

7 

0 

279 

279 

..IZABETH  CITY  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

1,245 

0 

1 , 245 

368 

0 

368 

1,613 

0 

1,613 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1  ,  162 

0 

1  ,  162 

350 

0 

350 

1,512 

0 

1 ,512 

lYETTEVILLE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 ,162 

438 

2,600 

317 

4 

321 

2,479 

442 

2,921 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 , 897 

252 

2,149 

271 

2 

273 

2 , 168 

254 

2,422 

.C.  A  a  T 

HEADCOUNT 

3,761 

608 

4,369 

1,385 

111 

1,496 

5,146 

719 

5,865 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,445 

387 

3,832 

1,313 

98 

1,411 

4,758 

485 

5,243 

.C.  CENTRAL 

HEADCOUNT 

3,356 

978 

4,334 

568 

86 

654 

3,924 

1,064 

4,986 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,812 

654 

3,466 

542 

70 

612 

3,354 

724 

4,078 

.C.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

HEADCOUNT 

311 

2 

313 

408 

17 

425 

719 

19 

738 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

292 

2 

294 

391 

17 

408 

683 

19 

702 

.C.  STATE  (W/O  VET.  SCHOOL) 
HEADCOUNT  17,710 

2 , 152 

19,862 

2,744 

1,385 

4,129 

20,454 

3,537 

23,991 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

13,827 

1,351 

15,178 

2,150 

975 

3,125 

15,977 

2,326 

18,303 

.C.  STATE  VET.  SCHOOL 

HEADCOUNT 

0 

296 

296 

0 

11 

11 

0 

307 

307 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

282 

282 

0 

8 

8 

0 

290 

290 

EMBROKE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

1,999 

389 

2 , 388 

92 

1 

93 

2,091 

390 

2 , 481 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,744 

222 

1,966 

83 

3 

86 

1,827 

225 

2,052 

NC-ASHEVILLE 

HEADCOUNT 

2,708 

0 

2,708 

192 

0 

192 

2,900 

0 

2,900 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,952 

0 

1,952 

160 

0 

160 

2,112 

0 

2,112 

NC-CHAPEL  HILL  (ACADEMIC 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

11,947 

2,809 

14,756 

2,315 

2 , 142 

4 ,457 

14 , 262 

4,951 

19,213 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

11,094 

2,045 

13,139 

2 , 161 

1 , 568 

3,729 

13,255 

3 , 613 

16 , 868 

NC-CHAPEL  HILL  (HEALTH 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

989 

1 ,541 

2 , 530 

62 

820 

882 

1 ,051 

2 , 361 

3.412 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 ,075 

2,696 

3,771 

63 

602 

865 

1  ,  136 

3 , 498 

4 , 636 

NC-CHARLOTTE 

HEADCOUNT 

8,719 

1,735 

10,454 

1  ,  197 

102 

1 , 299 

9,916 

1 , 837 

11 , 753 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7,411 

1 ,071 

8,482 

1,080 

91 

1 ,171 

8,491 

1  ,  162 

9,653 

NC-GREENSBORO  _  ... 

HEADCOUNT 

6 ,486 

2,429 

8,915 

1 ,163 

304 

1 , 467 

7,649 

2,733 

10,382 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

5 , 695 

1,622 

7 ,317 

1,026 

231 

1 , 257 

6,721 

1 , 853 

8 , 574 

NC-WILMINGTON 

HEADCOUNT 

5 , 175 

243 

5,418 

497 

22 

519 

5,672 

265 

5 . 937 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

4 , 689 

155 

4,844 

466 

14 

480 

5,155 

169 

5 , 324 

ESTERN  CAROLINA  ... 

HEADCOUNT 

4,054 

1,078 

5,132 

728 

61 

789 

4,782 

1,139 

5 ,921 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,680 

614 

4 , 294 

683 

54 

737 

4 , 363 

668 

5,031 

INSTON-SALEM  STATE  .  _ 

HEADCOUNT 

2 , 340 

0 

2 , 340 

250 

0 

250 

2 , 590 

0 

2 , 590 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,988 

0 

1,988 

234 

0 

234 

2 , 222 

0 

2,222 

NC  TOTAL 

HEADCOUNT 

91,397 

17,672 

109,069 

15,549 

5,272 

20,821 

106,946 

22,944 

129.890 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

79,531 

13 , 409 

92,940 

14,036 

4,111 

18,147 

93 , 567 

17 , 520 

111,087 

OTE: 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  THIS  TABLE  INCLUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  N.C.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  EAST  CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY,  EVENING  LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  VETERINARY  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  BUT  EXCLUDE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  LEVEL  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
(HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  FALL  1987  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  AVERAGE  ANNUAL,  1987-1988) 


_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_  —  _  —  —  — 

_ 

INSTITUTION 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

IN-STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

OUT-OF- 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

APPALACHIAN  STATE 
HEADCOUNT 

9 .172 

848 

10,020 

980 

69 

1,049 

10,152 

917 

11,06! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

8 , 365 

585 

8,950 

920 

60 

980 

9,285 

645 

9,93C 

EAST  CAROLINA  (W,'0  MED. 
HEADCOUNT 

SCHOOL) 

10,179 

2,033 

12,212 

2,229 

156 

2,385 

12,408 

2 ,189 

14,59! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

9,180 

1,285 

10,465 

2 , 100 

115 

2,215 

11 , 280 

1,400 

12.681 

EAST  CAROLINA  MED.  SCHOOL 
HEADCOUNT 

0 

269 

269 

0 

8 

8 

0 

277 

27: 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

269 

269 

0 

8 

8 

0 

277 

2T 

ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

1,279 

0 

1 , 279 

304 

0 

304 

1 , 583 

0 

1 , 58; 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,210 

0 

1,210 

300 

0 

300 

1,510 

0 

l,51t 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2,025 

373 

2,398 

240 

1 

241 

2,265 

374 

2,63! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,855 

235 

2,090 

209 

1 

210 

2,064 

236 

2,301 

N.C.  A  &  T 

HEADCOUNT 

3,956 

608 

4,564 

1,313 

114 

1,427 

5,269 

722 

5,99; 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,580 

370 

3,950 

1,255 

95 

1,350 

4,835 

465 

5,301 

N.C.  CENTRAL 

HEADCOUNT 

3,349 

1,000 

4 , 349 

654 

85 

739 

4,003 

1,085 

5,081 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,810 

680 

3,490 

615 

75 

690 

3,425 

755 

4,181 

N.C.  SCHOOL  OP  THE  ARTS 

HEADCOUNT 

371 

2 

373 

349 

12 

361 

720 

14 

73- 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

341 

2 

343 

340 

12 

352 

681 

14 

69! 

N.C.  STATE  (W/0  VET.  SCHOOL) 

HEADCOUNT  17,480 

2,134 

19,614 

2,522 

1,340 

3,862 

20,002 

3,474 

23,471 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

14,125 

1,325 

15,450 

2 , 275 

970 

3,245 

16,400 

2,295 

18,69: 

N.C.  STATE  VET.  SCHOOL 

HEADCOUNT 

0 

289 

289 

0 

18 

18 

0 

307 

30' 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

272 

272 

0 

13 

13 

0 

285 

28. 

PEMBROKE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 , 134 

410 

2,544 

97 

4 

101 

2 , 231 

414 

2,64. 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,875 

225 

2,100 

73 

2 

75 

1,948 

227 

2,17 

UNC-ASHEVILLE 

HEADCOUNT 

2,808 

0 

2,808 

222 

0 

222 

3,030 

0 

3,03i 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,070 

0 

2,070 

190 

0 

190 

2 , 260 

0 

2,26 

UNC-CHAPEL  HILL  (ACADEMIC 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

11,927 

2,936 

14 , 863 

2,321 

2,164 

4,485 

14 , 248 

5 , 100 

19,34 

FULL-TIM.E  EQUIVALENT 

11,015 

2,020 

13,035 

2 , 185 

1,650 

3 , 835 

13,200 

3,670 

16,87 

UNC-CHAPEL  HILL  (HEALTH 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

932 

1,631 

2 , 563 

64 

800 

864 

996 

2,431 

3,42 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,010 

2,725 

3,735 

75 

780 

855 

1,085 

3,505 

4,59 

DNC-CHARLOTTE 

HEADCOUNT 

9,092 

1,648 

10,740 

1,162 

129 

1 , 291 

10,254 

1,777 

12,03 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7,650 

1  ,  125 

8,775 

1 , 100 

100 

1 , 200 

8 , 750 

1 , 225 

9,97 

UNC-GREENSBORO 

HEADCOUNT 

6,862 

2,445 

9,307 

1,111 

270 

1 , 381 

7,973 

2,715 

10. 6E 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

6,030 

1 , 560 

7,590 

1,025 

220 

1 , 245 

7,055 

1 , 780 

8,83 

UNC-WILMINGTON 

HEADCOUNT 

5,521 

263 

5,784 

695 

22 

717 

6,216 

285 

6,5C 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

4,870 

170 

5,040 

640 

15 

655 

5,510 

185 

5,69 

WESTERN  CAROLINA 

HEADCOUNT 

4 , 162 

998 

5,160 

703 

66 

769 

4,865 

1,064 

5,9: 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,805 

600 

4,405 

655 

60 

715 

4 , 460 

660 

5,i: 

WINSTON-SALEM  STATE 
HEADCOUNT 

2 , 356 

0 

2,356 

202 

0 

202 

2 , 558 

0 

2,5! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,985 

0 

1,985 

190 

0 

190 

2 , 175 

0 

2,r 

UNC  TOTAL 

HEADCOUNT 

93,605 

17,887 

111,492 

15,168 

5,258 

20,426 

108,773 

23,145 

131,9: 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

81,776 

13,448 

95,224 

14 , 147 

4,176 

18,323 

95,923 

17,624 

113,5- 

NOTE:  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THIS  TABLE  INCLUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  N.C.  SCHOOL  OP  THE  ARTS,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  EAST  CARO:« I 

UNIVERSITY,  EVENING  LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  VETERINARY  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA 
UNIVEP,SITY  BUT  EXCLUDE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  LEVEL  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
{HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  FALL  1988  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  AVERAGE  ANNUAL,  1988-1989) 


^s=3s=a=  =  =  -. -  —  -  =  »  =  =  - 

IJTITUTION 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

IN-STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

OUT-OF- 

UNDER- 

GRADUATE 

STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

AIALACHIAN  STATE 
,EADCOUNT 

9,160 

930 

10,090 

960 

65 

1,025 

10,120 

995 

11,115 

ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

8,355 

660 

9,015 

905 

55 

960 

9,260 

715 

9,975 

EiT  CAROLINA  (W/0  MED. 
.EADCOUNT 

SCHOOL) 

10,430 

2,105 

12,535 

2,165 

165 

2 , 330 

12,595 

2 , 270 

14,865 

'ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

9,485 

1,320 

10,805 

2,045 

120 

2 , 165 

11,530 

1,440 

12,970 

E,iT  CAROLINA  MED.  SCHOOL 
lEADCOUNT 

0 

279 

279 

0 

6 

8 

0 

287 

287 

■ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

279 

279 

0 

6 

6 

0 

287 

287 

EZABETH  CITY  STATE 

lEADCOUNT 

1 , 305 

0 

1 , 305 

305 

0 

305 

1,610 

0 

1 , 610 

'ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 , 230 

0 

1 , 230 

300 

0 

300 

1 , 530 

0 

1 , 530 

F'ETTEVILLE  STATE 

lEADCOUNT 

2 , 200 

410 

2,610 

280 

0 

280 

2,480 

410 

2 , 890 

.'ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,055 

260 

2 ,315 

235 

0 

235 

2 . 290 

260 

2,550 

HI.  A  &  T 

■lEADCOUNT 

4,025 

615 

4 , 640 

1,225 

120 

1,345 

5,250 

735 

5,965 

,'ULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,640 

365 

4,025 

1  .  160 

100 

1 , 260 

4 , 800 

485 

5 , 285 

HD.  CENTRAL 

■lEADCOUNT 

3,355 

1 ,025 

4,380 

660 

90 

750 

4,015 

1,115 

5,130 

PULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,845 

695 

3,540 

620 

80 

700 

3,465 

775 

4 , 240 

»D.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

HEADCOUNT 

388 

2 

390 

360 

10 

370 

748 

12 

760 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

358 

2 

360 

350 

10 

360 

708 

12 

720 

»C.  STATE  (W/O  VET.  SCHOOL) 
HEADCOUNT  17,575 

2 ,150 

19,725 

2 , 540 

1,340 

3,880 

20,115 

3,490 

23,605 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

14,205 

1 , 335 

15,540 

2 , 265 

975 

3,260 

16,490 

2,310 

18,800 

1C.  STATE  VET.  SCHOOL 

HEADCOUNT 

0 

309 

309 

0 

22 

22 

0 

331 

331 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

291 

291 

0 

17 

17 

0 

306 

306 

IMBROKE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 ,195 

430 

2,625 

90 

0 

90 

2 , 285 

430 

2,715 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,915 

245 

2,160 

75 

0 

75 

1,990 

245 

2,235 

IC-ASHEVILLE 

HEADCOUNT 

2,910 

10 

2,920 

250 

0 

250 

3 , 160 

10 

3,170 

■FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,185 

5 

2,190 

215 

0 

215 

2,400 

5 

2 , 405 

IC-CHAPEL  HILL  (ACADEMIC 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

12,040 

2 , 855 

14,895 

2 , 320 

2,025 

4 , 345 

14 , 360 

4 , 880 

19,240 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

11,200 

1,930 

13,130 

2 , 190 

1 , 530 

3,720 

13,390 

3,460 

16,850 

C-CHAPEL  HILL  (HEALTH 
(HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

925 

1,635 

2,560 

60 

805 

865 

965 

2 , 440 

3,425 

(FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,000 

2,735 

3,735 

70 

785 

855 

1,070 

3,520 

4 , 590 

IC-CHARLOTTE 

HEADCOUNT 

9,145 

1,800 

10,945 

1,215 

135 

1,350 

10,360 

1,935 

12,295 

1  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7,715 

1 ,145 

8,860 

1  ,  135 

105 

1 , 240 

8 , 850 

1  ,  250 

10,100 

IC-GREENSBORO 

1  HEADCOUNT 

7,000 

2,460 

9 , 460 

1 ,150 

270 

1,420 

8,150 

2,730 

10,880 

1  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

6,145 

1 , 585 

7,730 

1,045 

225 

1 , 270 

7 , 190 

1,810 

9,000 

<C-WILMINGTON 

•  HEADCOUNT 

5,410 

315 

5,725 

690 

25 

715 

6, 100 

340 

6,440 

1  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

4 , 900 

200 

5, 100 

645 

15 

660 

5,545 

215 

5 , 760 

SSTERN  CAROLINA 

1  HEADCOUNT 

4 , 165 

1,020 

5,185 

720 

65 

785 

4,865 

1,085 

5 , 970 

■  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,870 

625 

4,495 

675 

55 

730 

4 , 545 

680 

5,225 

INSTON-SALEM  STATE 

f  HEADCOUNT 

2 , 435 

0 

2,435 

210 

0 

210 

2,645 

0 

2,645 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,045 

0 

2,045 

195 

0 

195 

2 , 240 

0 

2 , 240 

dC  TOTAL 

HEADCOUNT 

94 , 663 

18,350 

113,013 

15,200 

5,145 

20,345 

109,863 

23,495 

133,358 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

83 .148 

13,697 

96,645 

14 . 145 

4,080 

18 , 225 

97 , 293 

17 , 777 

115,070 

DTE: 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  THIS  TABLE  INCLUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  N.C.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  EAST  CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY,  EVENING  LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  VETERINARY  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  BUT  EXCLUDE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  LEVEL  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
(HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  FALL  1989  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  AVERAGE  ANNUAL,  1989-1990) 


IN-STATE 


OUT-OF-STATE 


TOTAL 


INSTITUTION 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTA 

APPALACHIAN  STATE 
HEADCOUNT 

9.165 

965 

10, 130 

965 

75 

1,040 

10,130 

1,040 

11,1 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

8,365 

680 

9,045 

910 

65 

975 

9,275 

745 

10, c 

EAST  CAROLINA  (W.'O  MED.  SCHOOL) 
HEADCOUNT  10,680 

2  ,  185 

12,865 

2 ,140 

175 

2 ,315 

12 , 820 

2,360 

15,1 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

9 , 700 

1 , 380 

11,080 

2,030 

130 

2,160 

11 , 730 

1 , 510 

13,2 

EAST  CAROLINA  MED.  SCHOOL 

HEADCOUNT 

0 

280 

280 

0 

10 

10 

0 

290 

2 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

280 

280 

0 

10 

10 

0 

290 

2 

ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

1 , 335 

0 

1 , 335 

290 

0 

290 

1 , 625 

0 

1,6 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1  ,  255 

0 

1 , 255 

280 

0 

280 

1 , 535 

0 

1,5 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 ,215 

445 

2 , 660 

280 

0 

280 

2,495 

445 

2,9 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,065 

270 

2 , 335 

235 

0 

235 

2 , 300 

270 

2,5 

N.C.  A  &  T 

HEADCOUNT 

4,115 

680 

4 , 795 

1 ,115 

125 

1 , 240 

5,230 

805 

6,0 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,745 

425 

4 , 170 

1,060 

110 

1  ,  170 

4 , 805 

535 

5,3 

N.C.  CENTRAL 

HEADCOUNT 

3,380 

1,050 

4 ,430 

660 

90 

750 

4 , 040 

1  ,  140 

5,1 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2 , 865 

720 

3 , 585 

620 

80 

700 

3 , 485 

800 

4,2 

N.C.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

HEADCOUNT 

393 

2 

395 

360 

10 

370 

753 

12 

7 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

363 

2 

365 

350 

10 

360 

713 

12 

7 

N.C.  STATE  (W/0  VET.  SCHOOL) 

HEADCOUNT  17.715 

2 , 190 

19,905 

2 , 565 

1 , 360 

3,925 

20,280 

3,550 

23,8 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

14 , 345 

1 , 360 

15 , 705 

2 , 305 

990 

3,295 

16,650 

2,350 

19,0 

N.C.  STATE  VET.  SCHOOL 

HEADCOUNT 

0 

318 

318 

0 

24 

24 

0 

342 

3 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

298 

298 

0 

19 

19 

0 

317 

3 

1 

PEMBROKE  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 , 240 

460 

2 , 700 

110 

10 

120 

2 , 350 

470 

2,8 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 ,945 

265 

2,210 

80 

5 

85 

2,025 

270 

2,2 

UNC-ASHEVILLE 

HEADCOUNT 

3,015 

15 

3,030 

275 

0 

275 

3 , 290 

15 

3,3 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2 , 260 

10 

2  ,  270 

235 

0 

235 

2 , 495 

10 

2,5 

UNC-CHAPEL  HILL  (ACADEMIC 
HEADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

12,040 

2 , 855 

14 . 895 

2 , 320 

2 , 025 

4 , 345 

14 , 360 

4 , 880 

19,2 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 1 , 200 

1 ,930 

13,130 

2  ,  190 

1 , 530 

3 , 720 

13 , 390 

3 ,460 

16,8 

UNC-CHAPEL  HILL  (HEALTH  AFFAIRS) 


HEADCOUNT 

925 

1 , 635 

2 , 560 

60 

805 

865 

985 

2 , 440 

3,* 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,000 

2,735 

3 , 735 

70 

785 

855 

1 ,070 

3 , 520 

4,! 

UNC-CHARLOTTE 

HEADCOUNT 

9 .315 

1,860 

11,175 

1  ,  265 

140 

1 , 405 

10 , 580 

2 , 000 

12,! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7 , 855 

1,180 

9,035 

1,155 

110 

1 , 265 

9,010 

1 , 290 

10,;' 

UNC-GREENSBORO 

HEADCOUNT 

7,120 

2,475 

9,595 

1  .  175 

275 

1 ,450 

8 , 295 

2 , 750 

11  ,(■ 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

6,220 

1 , 585 

7 , 805 

1,065 

230 

1  ,  295 

7 , 285 

1,815 

9,:i 

UNC-WILMINGTON 

HEADCOUNT 

5,625 

345 

5,970 

680 

30 

710 

6,305 

375 

6,(1 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

5,095 

250 

5,345 

635 

20 

655 

5 ,730 

270 

6,(1 

WESTERN  CAROLINA 

HEADCOUNT 

4 , 290 

990 

5 , 280 

720 

65 

785 

5,010 

1 ,055 

6,11 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,885 

630 

4 ,515 

675 

55 

730 

4 , 560 

685 

5,'J 

WINSTON-SALEM  STATE 

HEADCOUNT 

2 , 470 

0 

2 , 470 

215 

0 

215 

2,685 

0 

2,'i 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,075 

0 

2,075 

200 

0 

200 

2 , 275 

0 

2 ,  3 

UNC  TOTAL 

HEADCOUNT 

96,038 

18 , 750 

114,788 

15 , 195 

5 ,219 

20,414 

111 ,233 

23 , 969 

135,  ! 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

84 , 238 

14,000 

98,238 

14 , 095 

4 ,149 

18 , 244 

98 , 333 

18 , 149 

116,  ! 

NOTE:  ENROLLMENTS  IN 

THIS  TABLE  INCLUDE  HIGH 

SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

AT  N.C. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 

ARTS,  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT 

EAST  CARlW 

UNIVERSITY.  EVENING  LAW  SCHOOL 

STUDENTS 

AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY 

AND  VETERINARY 

STUDENTS 

AT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNIVERSITY  BUT 

EXCLUDE  STUDENTS 

ENROLLED 

AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  LEVEL  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
(HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  FALL  1990  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENTS  ARE  FOR  AVERAGE  ANNUAL,  1990-1991) 

niitution 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

IN-STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

OUT-OF 

UNDER 

GRADUATE 

-STATE 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

UNDER¬ 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

J>ILACHIAN  STATE 
lADCOUNT 

9,170 

995 

10,165 

970 

80 

1,050 

10,140 

1,075 

11,215 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

8,375 

700 

9,075 

915 

70 

985 

9,290 

770 

10,060 

;A1  CAROLINA  (W/0  MED.  SCHOOL) 
lADCOUNT  10,790 

2,275 

13,065 

2,120 

185 

2,305 

12,910 

2,460 

15,370 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

9,805 

1,445 

11,250 

2,010 

140 

2,150 

11,815 

1,585 

13,400 

A!  CAROLINA  MED.  SCHOOL 

lADCOUNT 

0 

280 

280 

0 

10 

10 

0 

290 

290 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

280 

280 

0 

10 

10 

0 

290 

290 

LIABETH  CITY  STATE 

lADCOUNT 

1,365 

0 

1 , 365 

280 

0 

280 

1,645 

0 

1,645 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1 , 280 

0 

1,280 

270 

0 

270 

1,550 

0 

1,550 

A^TTEVILLE  STATE 

lADCOUNT 

2,230 

480 

2,710 

280 

0 

280 

2,510 

480 

2,990 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,075 

285 

2,360 

235 

0 

235 

2,310 

285 

2,595 

.C  A  &  T 
lADCOUNT 

4,225 

715 

4,940 

1,010 

135 

1 ,  145 

5,235 

850 

6,085 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,845 

450 

4,295 

960 

120 

1,080 

4,805 

570 

5,375 

.C  CENTRAL 

EADCOUNT 

3,400 

1,075 

4,475 

660 

90 

750 

4,060 

1 ,  165 

5,225 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,880 

735 

3,615 

620 

80 

700 

3,500 

815 

4,315 

.C  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

HADCOUNT 

393 

2 

395 

360 

10 

370 

753 

12 

765 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

363 

2 

365 

350 

10 

360 

713 

12 

725 

.C  STATE  (W/O  VET.  SCHOOL) 

HADCOUNT  17,925 

2 , 230 

20,155 

2 , 590 

1 , 385 

3,975 

20,515 

3,615 

24 ,130 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

14,485 

1,385 

15,870 

2,325 

1,005 

3,330 

16,810 

2,390 

19,200 

.C  STATE  VET.  SCHOOL 

HADCOUNT 

0 

328 

328 

0 

26 

26 

0 

354 

354 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

0 

306 

308 

0 

21 

21 

0 

329 

329 

EMIOKE  STATE 

HADCOUNT 

2,290 

480 

2,770 

95 

10 

105 

2,385 

490 

2,875 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,985 

280 

2,265 

85 

5 

90 

2,070 

285 

2 , 355 

NCASHEVILLE 

HADCOUNT 

3,100 

20 

3,120 

300 

0 

300 

3,400 

20 

3,420 

I.L-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,330 

10 

2 , 340 

260 

0 

260 

2,590 

10 

2,600 

NCIHAPEL  HILL  (ACADEMIC 
HADCOUNT 

AFFAIRS) 

12,040 

2,855 

14,895 

2,320 

2,025 

4,345 

14,360 

4 , 660 

19,240 

F.L-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

11,200 

1,930 

13,130 

2,190 

1,530 

3,720 

13,390 

3,460 

16,850 

SI 

oi: 


NC CHAPEL  HILL  (HEALTH  AFFAIRS) 


I  ACCOUNT 

925 

1,635 

2,560 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

1,000 

2,735 

3,735 

N(  CHARLOTTE 

lADCOUNT 

9,485 

1,910 

11,395 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

7,995 

1,215 

9,210 

NCSREENSBORO 

I  ACCOUNT 

7 , 235 

2,490 

9,725 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

6,295 

1 , 595 

7,890 

NC  WILMINGTON 

lADCOUNT 

5,845 

490 

6,335 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

5,295 

310 

5,605 

BURN  CAROLINA 

I  ACCOUNT 

4,305 

1,000 

5,305 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

3,900 

635 

4,535 

IirON-SALEM  STATE 

lADCOUNT 

2,440 

0 

2,440 

ILL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

2,090 

0 

2,090 

60 

805 

865 

985 

2,440 

3,425 

70 

785 

855 

1,070 

3,520 

4 , 590 

1,300 

145 

1 , 445 

10,785 

2,055 

12,840 

1  ,  175 

115 

1,290 

9,170 

1 , 330 

10,500 

1,195 

280 

1,475 

8,430 

2,770 

11,200 

1,080 

235 

1 , 315 

7,375 

1,830 

9,205 

665 

30 

695 

6,510 

520 

7,030 

625 

20 

645 

5,920 

330 

6,250 

720 

65 

785 

5,025 

1,065 

6,090 

675 

55 

730 

4,575 

690 

5,265 

220 

0 

220 

2,660 

0 

2,660 

205 

0 

205 

2 , 295 

0 

2 , 295 

15,145 

5,261 

20,426 

112,308 

24,541 

136 , 849 

14,050 

4 , 201 

18,251 

99,246 

18,501 

117,749 

;:MC|  TOTAL 
-liVDCOUNT 


97,163 


19,260 


116,423 


|l|CL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  85,198  14,300  99,498 


01  •  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THIS  TABLE  INCLUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  N.C.  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  EAST  CAROLINA 
UNIVE^ITy!  evening  ^  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  VETERINARY  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  BUT  EXCLUDE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

rWCATES,  OBJECTIVES,  m  DUTIES 

The  preceding  chapter  provides  a  comprehensive  description  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.  This  chapter  sunmarizes  the  constitutional  and  statutory  foundations  of  public 
higher  education  and  reaffirms  the  objectives  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  State's  basic 
mandates  for  higher  education  remain  constant  and  are  clearly  stated  in  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution,  in  the  Comnunity  Colleges  Act  of  1963,  and  in  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization 
Act  of  1971. 


A.  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Public  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  is  established  and  maintained  in  accordance  with 

the  mandates  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  declares: 

Sec.  8.  Higher  education.  The  General  Asserrtly  shall  maintain  a  public  system 
of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise . 

Sec.  9.  Benefits  of  public  institutions  of  hi^r  education.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
extendi  to  the  people  of  the  State  free  of  expense. 


B.  THE  STATUTORY  MANDATE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


1.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

This  constitutional  mandate  is  effected,  first,  by  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  as  amended  by  the  General  Assembly  effective  July  1,  1972.  Chapter  116 
provides  in  Section  3: 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
redesignated,  effective  July  1,  1972,  as  the  'Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.'  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  be  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  'the  University  of  North  Carolina'  and  shall 
continue  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  conmon  seal. 

The  statute  then  provides  that  "On  July  1,  1972  The  University  of  North  Carolina  shall  be 
composed"  of  the  16  public  senior  institutions  of  higher  education:  the  six  campuses  which 
theretofore  composed  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  the  nine  "regional  universities" 
established  or  acquired  by  the  General  Assembly  beginning  in  1877;  and  The  North  Carolina 
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School  of  the  Arts,  established  by  statute  in  1963. 

2.  The  Connunity  College  System 

Chapter  115A  of  the  General  Statutes  further  effects  the  Constitutional  mandate  to 

maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education.  Enacted  in  1963  after  legislative  consideration 

of  the  report  of  The  Governor's  Conmission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  Chapter  115A 

provide[s]  for  the  establishment,  organization  and  administration  of  a 
system  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  State  offering  courses  of 
instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  general  areas  of  two-year  college 
parallel,  technical,  vocational,  and  adult  education  programs  .... 

This  statute  authorizes  a  statewide  network  of  26  comnunity  colleges,  offering  two-year 

college  transfer  and  technical  and  vocational  programs,  and  32  technical  institutions.  A  State 

Department  of  Conmunity  Colleges,  under  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  provides  State- 

level  administration  of  this  system.  Each  of  the  institutions  is  governed  by  a  board  of 

trustees  which  is  the  body  corporate  of  the  institution. 

C.  The  Objectives  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971,  which  placed  the  16  public  senior 
institutions  under  one  governing  board,  asserted  these  basic  objectives  and  purposes  for  The 
University  of  North  Carolina:  (1)  to  improve  the  quality  of  education;  (2)  to  extend  its 
benefits;  and  (3)  to  encourage  an  economical  use  of  the  State's  resources,  in  order  to  foster 
the  development  of  a  well -planned  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education. 

1.  Irrprovement  of  The  Quality  of  Higher  Education 

Inproving  the  quality  of  education  nxist  be  balanced  with  extending  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  economical  use  of  resources.  Quality  refers  to  effectiveness  —  to  the  capacity  of 
educational  programs  to  achieve  their  objectives  at  acceptable  levels  of  performance. 
Effectiveness  is  directly  related  to  efficiency  —  to  the  econcmical  use  of  limited  resources. 

Inproving  the  quality  of  education  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities.  The  Board's  primary  concern  for  educational  quality  is 
reflected  in  its  planning  activities,  in  its  authorizations  to  plan  and  to  offer  degrees,  in 
its  review  and  evaluation  of  new  and  existing  programs,  and  in  its  budgetary  processes  and 
decisions. 
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Operational  accountability  for  the  quality  of  educational  programs  and  activities  rests 
with  the  individual  institutions.  The  effectiveness  of  programs  is  critical  to  the  processes 
of  planning  in  each  institution.  These  must  be  areas  of  chief  concern  to  trustees, 
adninistrators,  faculty  and  students. 


a.  Ajmissions  Requirements 

In  1984,  the  Board  of  Governors  adopted  minirrun  general  undergraduate  adnissions  criteria 
for  the  constituent  institutions,  effective  the  fall  semester  of  1988.  Inplementation  of  the 
new  requirements  was  delayed  until  1988  in  order  to  give  junior  high  school  students  in  1984 
the  time  needed  to  take  the  required  courses.  The  Board  has  promulgated  the  new  requirements 
to  parents  and  to  school  administrators  and  counselors  statewide  each  year  since  the 
requirements  were  adopted. 

In  1987,  based  upon  two  studies  showing  that  substantial  nunters  of  high  school  juniors 
had  not  been  adequately  informed  about  the  new  requirements  and  would  not  be  able  to  meet  them 
by  the  fall  of  1988,  the  President,  following  consultation  with  the  Chancellors,  issued  a  set 
of  interim  requirements  until  1990.  The  minimum  requirements  for  the  academic  year  1988-89  and 
1989-90  in  all  constituent  institutions  shall  be: 

Applicants  who  otherwise  meet  the  institution's  own  admissions  requirements 

may  be  admitted,  provided  they  have  successfully  completed 

(1)  in  English,  four  course  units  emphasizing  grammar, 
ccmposition,  and  literature; 

(2)  in  social  studies,  two  course  units  including  one  unit  in 
U.8.  history,  but  an  applicant  who  does  not  have  the  unit  in 
U.S.  history  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  at  least 
three  semester  hours  in  that  subject  will  be  passed  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year; 

(3)  in  mathematics,  two  course  units  including  algebra  I  and  one 
additional  course  unit;  and 

(4)  in  science,  two  course  units,  one  in  physical  science  and 
one  in  biological  science. 

Effective  fall  1990,  in  addition  to  holding  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
undergraduate  applicants  will  be  required  to  have  successfully  completed  coursework  in  high 
school  v^ich  includes: 

-  Four  (4)  course  units  in  English,  emphasizing  grammar, 
composition,  and  literature; 
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-  Three  (3)  course  units  in  mathematics,  including  algebra  I,  and 
algebra  II,  and  geometry,  or  a  higher  level  mathematics  course  for 
which  algebra  II  is  a  prerequisite; 

-  Two  (2)  course  units  in  social  studies,  including  one  (1)  unit  in  U.S. 
history;  and 

-  Three  (3)  course  units  in  science,  including  at  least  one  (1)  unit  in  a  life 
or  biological  science  and  at  least  one  (1)  unit  in  a  physical  science,  and 
including  at  least  one  (1)  laboratory  course. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  it  is  reconmended  that  prospective  applicants  ccmplete  at 
least  two  (2)  course  units  in  one  foreign  language,  and  complete  a  foreign  language  course  unit 
and  a  mathematics  unit  in  the  twelfth  grade. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  these  new  achiission  requirements  will 
enlarge  the  pool  of  college-eligible  students  as  high  school  students  respond  to  the  new 
requirements,  will  reduce  the  nunber  of  students  admitted  with  academic  deficiencies  and  thus 
reduce  the  need  for  remedial  courses,  and  will  enhance  the  students'  chances  of  succeeding  once 
actnitted. 

The  need  for  remediation  stems  largely  from  two  kinds  of  academic  deficiencies.  The  first 
is  an  insufficient  mastery  of  basic  skills  or  subject  matter  for  whatever  reason.  The  second 
is  a  sinple  failure  to  take  the  appropriate  preparatory  courses  in  high  school.  Remediation  to 
address  the  first  type  of  deficiency  will  always  be  needed  to  some  extent.  But  an  enormous 
amount  of  remediation  is  necessitated  primarily  by  the  second  type  of  deficiency,  especially  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  science.  Students  go  through  high  school,  for  example,  without 
taking  algebra,  and  colleges  and  universities  have  to  teach  it.  This  lack  of  preparation  is 
addressed  more  effectively  and  more  economically  by  earlier  intervention. 

Since  1984,  The  University  has  taken  extraordinary  steps  to  ensure  that  school  personnel, 
students,  and  their  families  were  aware  of  the  new  admissions  requirements,  so  that  course 
choices  could  be  made  accordingly.  Statistics  noted  in  Table  2-18  in  Chapter  Two  above 
indicate  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  are  enrolling  in  such  courses  as  Algebra  I, 
geometry,  calculus,  chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  languages. 

Distribution  of  information  concerning  the  new  requirements  is  not,  in  itself,  sufficient 
to  address  the  basic  problem  of  inadequate  academic  preparation.  Nor  is  an  emphasis  simply 
upon  high  school  students  taking  the  appropriate  courses.  It  is  essential  that  rising  ninth- 
graders  be  academically  competent  to  enroll  and  succeed  in  college-preparatory  core  courses. 
Increasing  attention  must  be  given  and  greater  and  more  sustained  efforts  must  be  made  to  get 
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students  enrolled  in  grade-level  core  courses  in  basic  subjects  in  the  years  preceding  the  high 
school  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  course-taking  behaviors  at  every  level,  and  the  problem  has  not 
been  solved  in  any  appreciable  way  nationally.  But  the  inperatives  are  clear. 

Anong  those  steps  which  The  University  will  undertake  between  no^;  and  1990  are  the 
following,  the  aim  of  which  will  be:  (1)  to  inform  all  affected  persons  and  groups  of  the  new 
admissions  criteria;  and  (2)  to  impress  upon  them  the  vital  inportance  of  altering  the  course¬ 
taking  patterns  of  students  in  high-school  and  in  the  earlier  school  years. 

1.  Spinning  in  fall  1988,  University  of  North  Carolina  institutions 
will  collect  data  on  each  undergraduate  applicant  to  determine 
those  v^ho  meet  or  fail  to  meet  The  University's  Admissions 
Standards.  The  information  collected  will  include  courses 
carpi eted  and  the  high  school  last  attended.  Reports  will  be  sent 
to  each  high  school  in  the  state  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
their  students  met  or  did  not  meet  admission  requirements. 

2.  The  President  will  host  a  conference  at  the  General  Adninistration 
for  the  key  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (including  district  directors),  the  Dfflartment  of 
Conmunity  Colleges,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
discuss  ways  in  which  the  three  organizations  can  work  together  to 
improve  the  educational  preparation  of  students,  prior  to  and 
during  high  school,  and  to  increase  their  awareness  of  the 
admission  requiraments. 

3.  Each  institution  in  the  University  will  be  assigned  a  specific 
region  or  set  of  schools  and  will  be  asked  to  put  into  place  a 
campaign  to  make  certain  that  the  information  about  the  standards 
is  disseminated  widely  and  to  respond  to  requests  for  persons  to 
make  presentations  to  local  schools  and  education  related 
organizations. 

4.  An  extensive  media  campaign  will  be  launched  to  inform  the 
general  public  of  the  requirements  and  of  the  inportance  of  course 
choices  in  high  school. 

5.  The  publications  that  are  produced  each  year  to  meet  Consent 

Decree  requirements  will  be  modified  in  fall  1987  to  include 

specific  information  about  the  admissions  requirements. 

6.  Beginning  in  fall  1988,  the  list  of  persons  invited  to  participate 
in  the  University's  Educational  Workshops  will  be  expanded  to 
include  teachers  and  representatives  from  nearly  70  educational 
organizations  and  associations. 

7.  The  various  educational  organizations  in  the  state  will  be 

contacted  to  determine  when  their  state,  regional  and  local 
meetings  are  held.  Invitations  will  be  solicited  to  speak  at 
these  meetings,  and  General  Administration  staff,  as  well  as 
campus  personnel  will  be  asked  to  make  presentations. 
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8.  Information  about  the  course  requirements  and  other  educational  matters 
will  be  mailed  to  social,  civic  and  cultural  organizations  so  that  they  can 
assist  in  enhancing  awareness  especially  among  minority  groups. 

b.  Faculty 

The  quality  and  character  of  an  educational  institution  are  fundamentally  dependent  upon 
the  qualifications,  industry,  and  corrmitment  of  its  faculty.  Since  1972,  the  Board  of 
Governors  has  adopted  policies  designed  to  encourage  every  constituent  institution  to  recruit 
and  retain  the  best  qualified  faculty  available. 

One  basic  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  faculty  of  an  institution  is  the  earned  degrees  of 
its  merbers.  Generally,  institutions  should  seek  to  bring  to  their  faculties  individuals 
having  the  appropriate  highest  earned  degree  in  their  fields  of  teaching  and  research.  In  most 
instances  this  will  be  the  doctorate  or  the  first  professional  degree.  There  are  important 
general  exceptions,  as  in  such  fields  as  the  performing  arts  where  a  master's  degree  may  be  the 
appropriate  terminal  degree.  Further,  there  will  need  to  be  individual  exceptions,  where  by 
virtue  of  other  experience  or  training  an  individual  may  demonstrate  necessary  qualifications 
without  the  earned  doctorate  or  first  professional  degree. 

In  terms  of  highest  earned  degree  held  by  faculty,  there  has  been  significant  improvement 
v/ithin  The  University  since  1972.  Among  the  original  conprehensive  institutions,  the 
percentage  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  holding  the  doctorate  or  a  first  professional 
degree  increased  from  48.9  in  1972  to  72.2  in  1986.  Similarly,  among  the  general  baccalaureate 
institutions  the  percentage  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  holding  the  doctorate  or  a  first 
professional  degree  increased  from  40.8  in  1972  to  70.7  in  1986.  As  a  result  of  Board  policies 
and  institutional  efforts,  increases  for  the  five  predominantly  black  institutions  have  been 
particularly  striking;  Elizabeth  City  State  University  has  increased  from  27.2  to  63.9; 
Fayetteville  State  University  has  increased  from  32.0  to  75.2;  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State 
University  has  increased  from  36.2  to  66.3;  North  Carolina  Central  University  has  increased 
from  35.3  to  70.6;  and  Winston-Salem  State  University  has  increased  from  33.6  to  58.7. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  given  high  priority  in  recent  years  to  raising  faculty  salaries 
to  higher,  more  corpetitive  and  equitable  levels.  The  1983,  1985,  and  1987  Sessions  of  the 
General  Asserrbly  have  responded  positively  to  the  Board's  requests  for  this  purpose.  The  level 
of  faculty  salaries  in  all  16  institutions  has  substantially  improved,  as  a  result,  both  in 
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conparison  with  the  rate  of  inflation  and  with  salary  levels  in  peer  institutions  across  the 
nation. 

Faculty  inprovement  has  been  further  stimulated  by  the  creation  of  a  Distinguished 
Professor  Endownent  Trust  Fund.  The  Fund,  based  upon  an  an  initial  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
by  the  1985  Session  of  the  General  Assenbly,  and  augnented  by  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $2,000,000  in  1987,  is  a  two-to-one  matching  Fund  designed  to  provide  up  to  $18 
million  to  support  endowed  professorships  at  the  constituent  institutions.  As  of  August,  1987, 
allocations  had  been  paid  or  placed  in  escrow  to  endow  13  professorships  at  seven  of  the 
institutions.  This  program  promises  to  add  distinction  and  excellence  to  many  programs  within 
The  University. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  focused  on  the  likely  impact  of  slower  enrollment 
growth  on  faculty  profiles.  There  were  nearly  7,500  full-time  instructional  faculty  members  in 
The  University  in  the  fall  of  1986,  as  shown  in  Table  3-1.  Fifty-nine  percent  were  in  the 
senior  ranks  of  professor  or  associate  professor  and  some  59  percent  were  tenured.  The 
University's  tenure  rate  has  increased  somewhat  over  the  last  decade,  though  overall  it  remains 
considerably  belcw  the  national  average  of  65-70  percent  among  full-time  faculty.  The  tenure 
proportions  shown  in  Table  3-1  are  calculated  from  a  count  of  full-time  faculty  menters.  A 
more  accurate  picture  is  given  by  making  the  calculation  from  the  total  number  of  budgeted 
teaching  positions.  The  tenure  ratio  in  1986-87  by  this  method  of  calculation  was  55  percent. 

The  age  distribution  shovm  in  Table  3-1  indicates  that  nearly  58  percent  of  the  full-time 
faculty  menbers  are  below  45  years  of  age  and  fewer  than  one  percent  (88  faculty)  are  older 
than  65.  Although  retirement  at  age  70  is  no  longer  mandated,  except  for  tenured  faculty,  and 
mandatory  retirement  will  be  abolished  entirely  by  Decenber,  1993,  relatively  few  faculty 
apparently  continue  to  teach  on  a  full-time  basis  beyond  age  65. 

Finally,  Table  3-1  provides  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  significant  amount  of  turnover 
exists  among  the  16  faculties.  For  exanple,  in  1986-87  more  than  350  faculty  members  left  The 
University  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  73  who  retired.  This  "outflow"  was  offset  by 
656  newly-hired  faculty  who  joined  The  University  in  1986-87,  although  only  30  were  hired  with 
permanent  tenure. 
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The  President  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  these  turnover  rates,  as  well  as  any 
changes  in  faculty  rank  distributions,  tenure  ratios,  and  age  profiles  of  the  faculty.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  continue  the  Board's  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  salary  ratings  of  the 
constituent  institutions  and  further  editions  of  this  plan  will  report  on  these  results. 


Table  3-1 


CHARACTERISTICS  AM)  TURNOVER  RATES  OF  FULL-TIft, 
INSTRXTIONAL  FACULTY*  IN  T}€  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1986-87 


Category 

Nunber 

%  of  Total 

A.  Total  Faculty 

7447 

100.0% 

1.  By  rank: 

Professors 

2311 

31.4 

Associate  Professors 

2032 

27.6 

Assistant  Professors 

1820 

24.7 

Instructor,  Lecturer,  and  Others 

1200 

16.3 

2.  By  tenure  status: 


Tenured 

4329 

58.8 

On  tenure-track 

1821 

24.7 

Not  tenured  or  on-track 

1212 

16.5 

3.  By  age: 

Over  45 

3134 

42.1 

Over  55 

1139 

15.3 

Over  60 

480 

6.4 

Over  65 

86 

0.7 

Over  70 

2 

0.0 

B.  Terminations**(total ) 

352 

4.7% 

(Retirement,  resignations,  etc.) 

C.  New  Hires  (total ) 

656 

8.8% 

*Full-time  instructional  faculty  include  all  currently  employed  full-time 
faculty  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  budgeted  teaching  funds,  including  faculty 
who  are  on  leave,  and  faculty  in  Health  Affairs  at  ECU  and  UNC-CH,  and  faculty  in 
Veterinary  fTedicine  at  NCSU.  Faculty  at  NCSA  are  excluded  from  counts  by  rank  and 
by  tenure  status. 

**Termi nations  refer  to  faculty  menters  who  were  employed  the  previous 
year, but  not  in  the  current  year.  Faculty  members  on  leave  are  included  in  all 
counts  in  Category  A,  but  are  excluded  from  counts  in  Category  B  because  they 
are  not  considered  to  be  "terminated." 
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c.  Library  Resources 

Libraries  are  an  indispensable  resource  for  every  major  function  of  The  University.  They 
provide  coiprehensive  instructional,  research,  infonnational ,  and  reference  services  to 
students,  to  faculty,  and  to  other  users.  Because  of  their  central  inportance  and  because  of 
the  services  they  provide  to  the  State  and  its  citizens,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  always 
given  high  priority  to  the  orderly  development  of  the  libraries  of  The  University. 

A  library  improvement  plan  was  begun  in  1974  and  completed  in  1978.  For  three  successive 
biennia,  the  General  Assembly  made  appropriations  to  bring  each  library  up  to  minimum  American 
Library  Association  standards  in  holdings  and  operating  support  as  defined  in  that  plan. 

In  recent  years  the  chief  concern  in  library  planning  has  been  the  need  to  meet  the 
combined  effects  of  inflation  and  a  rapid  rise  in  publication  rates.  As  a  result  of  this 
combination,  libraries  are  having  to  spend  more  in  order  to  buy  a  declining  proportion  of  new 
publications.  As  information  continues  to  proliferate  and  prices  continue  to  rise,  university 
libraries  are  less  able  to  meet  their  users'  needs  from  their  own  collections.  Shared 
resources  and  cooperative  collection  development  have  become  imperative.  The  University  plans 
to  acccmplish  these  objectives  through  a  broader  application  of  ccmputer  technology. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  current  academic  year  will  conplete  a 
sophisticated  network  of  automated  library  systems  to  serve  The  University  and  all  of  its 
constituencies.  The  first  step  was  taken  under  a  federally-funded  project  linking  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and 
Duke  University  to  comprise  the  Triangle  Research  Library  Network  (TRLN).  The  next  stage,  now 
well  advanced,  is  to  establish  autcmated  integrated  systems  on  each  campus,  and  to  link  all  of 
these  libraries  with  each  other  and  with  regional  and  national  networks.  Traditional  library 
card  catalogues  on  each  campus  are  being  replaced  by  ccmputerized  files  accessed  through  screen 
terminals.  These  conputerized  or  "online"  catalogues  are  integrated  with  most  of  the  internal 
functions  of  the  libraries.  These  systems  are  to  be  linked  into  a  single  university  library 
information  network  using  the  facilities  of  LINCNET,  a  university  tel ecomnuni cat ions  system 
already  modified  for  this  purpose. 

The  benefits  of  the  completed  project  will  be  significant.  Ccmputerized  catalogues  are 
more  easily  kept  current,  are  maintained  more  reliably  with  less  staff  time,  and  are  more 
secure  from  loss  and  damage.  The  integration  of  the  catalogue  with  other  library  functions 
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iTiakes  the  acquisition  and  circulation  of  materials  easier  and  improves  the  keeping  of  every 
sort  of  library  record.  More  important  than  these  library  management  advantages  are  the  vastly 
inproved  services  for  library  users.  Library  patrons  using  a  computer  terminal  can  search  the 
local  collection  with  respect  to  author,  title,  subject,  keywords,  and  with  reference  to  other 
characteristics.  If  a  search  yields  a  large  number  of  records,  the  user  can  limit  additional 
searching  to  records  in  a  certain  year  or  range  of  years,  to  sub-classification  of  subjects, 
the  works  of  an  author  dealing  with  a  particular  subject,  or  in  many  other  ways.  The  terminal 
provides  easy-to-follow  instructions  that  increase  patron  access  to  resources  far  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  old  card  catalogue. 

Library  services  will  be  further  enhanced  by  the  University-wide  network.  The  network 
will  provide  to  library  users  direct  and  inmediate  knowledge  of  the  holdings  available  for 
interlibrary  loan  at  all  libraries  in  The  University.  Because  of  this,  the  quality  of  each 
collection  and  the  quality  of  the  combined  collections  can  be  improved.  Libraries  can  develop 
in-depth  collections  of  special  value  pertinent  to  their  orrni  institution's  curricula  and 
mission  if  they  are  assured  that  materials,  sometimes  needed  but  not  in  frequent  demand  on 
their  own  campus,  are  available  from  a  network  partner. 

Further  advantages  of  the  network  transcend  the  academic  mission  of  The  University. 
Educational,  intellectual  and  cultural  benefits  so  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Triangle  area 
will  be  spread  more  broadly  and  directly  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  through  improved 
information  service. 

Each  institution  is  already  a  menber  of  SOLINET,  a  computerized  union  catalogue  and  shared 
technical  processing  system  linking  over  150  libraries  in  the  Southern  region.  The  system 
permits  menber  libraries  access  through  a  telephone  terminal  to  a  central  computerized  data 
base  of  more  than  one  million  bibliographic  itans,  including  everything  acquired  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  over  the  past  dozen  years. 

All  of  these  developments  make  for  a  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  University 
Library  resources  and  enhance  the  quality  of  academic  programs  that  are  dependent  upon  these 


resources. 
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d.  Accreditation 

One  basic  measure  of  the  quality  of  an  Institution,  or  of  some  conponent  or  division  of  an 
Institution,  Is  Its  accreditation  status.  Accreditation  Is  the  evaluation  and  recognition  of 
the  quality  of  an  educational  program  or  Institution  by  a  non-governmental  agency.  There  are 
two  types  of  educational  accreditation:  specialized  accreditation  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
professional  accreditation)  and  Institutional  accreditation.  Specialized  or  professional 
accreditation  Is  the  evaluation  and  recognition  of  the  quality  of  a  progj^am  of  study  In  a 
particular  discipline  according  to  established  criteria  and  standards  for  accreditation. 
Institutional  accreditation  Is  the  evaluation  and  recognition  of  the  entire  Institution  and  Is 
designed  to  Insure  that  each  of  the  Institution's  components  Is  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  Its  overall  objectives. 

Not  all  colleges  and  universities  accredited  by  a  regional  accrediting  association  achieve 
the  same  level  of  educational  quality.  Such  an  association  contains  In  Its  membership  a  wide 
range  of  Institutions.  Accreditation  has  merely  established  the  threshold  of  academic 
perfoimiance  that  will  secure  for  an  Institution  or  a  progi^am  approved  membership  In  the 
academic  community.  It  Is  also  useful  In  protecting  the  public  fr^om  schools  of  unacceptable 
standards  of  quality.  But  It  should  not  be  regarded  either  as  a  sole  or  definitive  measure  of 
the  quality  of  Individual  pragrams. 

Some  new  criteria  and  procedures  established  by  regional  accrediting  bodies  are  designed, 
however,  to  evaluate  more  than  just  the  meeting  of  mlnlmim  standards  of  quality.  For  example, 
the  Comnisslon  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  which 
accredits  each  of  the  16  constituent  Institutions  of  The  University,  has  adopted  new  criteria 
that  emphasize  the  assessment  of  Institutional  effectiveness. 

Traditionally,  each  Institution  has  been  evaluated  by  the  Commission  to  determine  whether 
It  has  the  resources  to  accomplish  at  least  at  a  mlnlmial  level  of  quality  the  objectives  that 
It  has  set  for  Itself.  It  has  been  assumed  that.  If  an  Institution  has  certain  resources  and 
uses  certain  processes,  effective  education  will  result.  The  Commission  has  now  app»x)ved  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  accreditation  that  takes  Into  account  not  only  the  resourxes 
(such  as  faculty,  physical  plant,  fiscal  resources,  and  other  elements)  but  also  the  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  education  and  plans  for  Improvement  of  the  Institution's  progr^ams. 
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Table  3-2 

STATUS  OF  ACCREDITATION  OF  UNC  INSTITUTIONS 
BY  TT£  SOUUCRN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
AS  OF  JULY  1,  1987 


Institution 

Date  Accreditation 

Reconf i nmed 

Scheduled 

Visits* 

ASU 

1982 

1992 

ECU 

1982 

1992 

ECSU 

1982 

1992 

FSU 

1981 

1991 

NCA&TSU 

1980 

1990 

NCCU 

1979 

1989 

NCSA 

1985 

1995 

NCSU 

1984 

1994 

PSU 

1979 

1990 

UNC-Asheville 

1982 

1992 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

1985 

1995 

UNC-Charlotte 

1982 

1992 

UNC-Greensboro 

1983 

1993 

UNC-Wilmington 

1982 

1992 

WCU 

1986 

19% 

WSSU 

1980 

1990 

*Insti tut ions  are  reviewed  every  10  years.  Self  studies  begin  two  years  prior 
to  a  SACS  visit. 


For  purposes  of  SACS  accreditation  an  institution  must  establish  adequate  procedures  for 
planning  and  evaluation  and  must  do  so  well  in  advance  of  scheduled  re-accreditation  visits  by 
a  comnittee  of  peer  educators.  Table  3-2  shows  the  current  status  of  SACS  accreditation  for 
UNC  institutions. 

A  similar  shift  in  emphasis  is  occurring  among  some  of  the  specialized  or  professional 
accrediting  bodies.  Of  these,  the  recently  revised  and  strengthened  standards  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  will  have  the  widest  impact.  The 
Board  of  Governors  adopted  in  1986  a  reconmendation  of  a  special  Task  Force  on  the  Preparation 
of  Teachers  to  require  all  programs  in  teacher  education  at  constituent  institutions  (exclusive 
of  the  School  of  the  Arts)  to  achieve  national  (NCATE)  accreditation  by  1990.  The  schedule  for 
NCATE  visitation  for  UNC  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  3-3.  This  changing  emphasis  should 
result  in  improved  quality  in  programs  that  enroll  a  large  percentage  of  students  within  The 
University. 
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Table  3-3 

SCHEDULE  FOR  NCATE  VISITATION  FOR  TI€  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  T}€  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Scheduled 

Institution  Visits 


North  Carolina  State  University 

Fall  1989 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

Fall  1989 

UNC-Charlotte 

Fall  1989 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

Spring  1990 

UNC-Asheville 

Spring  1990 

UNC-Wilmington 

Spring  1990 

Appalachian  State  University 

Fall  1990 

Fayetteville  State  University 

Fall  1990 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Fall  1990 

East  Carolina  University 

Spring  1991 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 

Spring  1991 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

Spring  1991 

Pentroke  State  University 

Fall  1991 

UNC-Greensboro 

Fall  1991 

Western  Carolina  University 

Fall  1991 

The  nunter  of  prograns  achieving  professional  accreditation  has  increased  steadily  since 
1972.  This  success  has  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  substantial  and  systematic  efforts  by  the 
Board  to  improve  library  resources  at  every  institution  and  to  significantly  upgrade  faculties. 
There  are  some  professional  and  special  programs  offered  by  several  of  the  institutions, 
however,  that  have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  appropriate  program  agency.  It  is  the 
objective  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  have  all  institutions  and  all  programs  that  would 
benefit  therefrom  approved  by  the  relevant  accrediting  authority.  Thus,  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  Board  to  maintain  all  needed  general  and  special  programs  in  the  16  constituent 
institutions  at  a  level  of  quality  that  meets  or  exceeds  minimiiTi  accreditation  standards.  The 
means  through  which  the  Board  of  Governors  can  work  to  assure  this  standard  of  quality  are 
outlined  in  Chapter  Seven. 


e.  Program  Review 

In  April  1976,' in  adopting  its  first  long-range  plan,  the  Board  of  Governors  mandated  a 
system  of  thorough  revia^s  and  evaluations  of  existing  programs  on  a  continuous  cycle.  To 
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date,  all  programs  within  The  University  in  the  discipline  divisions  of  education,  nursing, 
allied  health  professions,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  technology  and  engineering 
technology,  engineering,  public  affairs  and  services  (criminal  justice,  social  work,  public 
achiinistration,  parks  and  recreation),  and  business  administration  and  management  have  been 
completed.  These  program  reviews  have  been  and  continue  to  be  invaluable  in  identifying 
exceptionally  strong  programs,  in  suggesting  ways  to  strengthen  weaker  programs  that  are  still 
needed,  in  encouraging  the  curtailment  or  closure  of  programs  that  no  longer  serve  student 
needs,  and  in  helping  to  identify  and  develop  needed  new  programs  and  resources. 

f.  Surveys  of  Graduates 

In  1976  the  Board  of  Governors  published  the  first  University-wide  follow-up  of  the 
graduates  of  the  16  constituent  institutions.  That  report  provided  much  needed  information 
about  the  influences  and  effects  of  the  college  experience  by  describing  the  employment  and 
educational  outcomes  of  the  1974  graduates.  The  results  proved  so  useful  in  understanding  and 
responding  to  the  educational  needs  of  students,  that  the  survey  has  been  repeated  twice,  for 
the  baccalaureate  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1979,  and  again  for  the  baccalaureate  graduates  of 
the  Class  of  1984^. 

The  surveys  have  also  provided  data  which  help  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  academic  and 
other  programs  offered  by  the  constituent  institutions.  For  example,  in  all  three  surveys  of 
baccalaureate  graduates  it  was  found  that  more  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  graduates  indicated 
that  they  were  either  highly  or  moderately  satisfied  with  their  institution  and  their  chosen 
major  field  of  study.  In  the  last  two  surveys,  a  comparison  of  1984  graduates  with  1979 
graduates  showed  an  increase  in  median  earnings  that  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  per 
capita  personal  income  nationwide  over  the  same  period. 

Unfortunately,  sample  sizes  used  in  past  surveys  have  been  too  small  to  pennit  valid 
comparisons  between  individual  campuses  within  Carnegie  categories  and,  therefore,  the 
usefulness  of  the  surveys  as  an  assessment  instrument  has  been  severely  limited.  In  order  to 

^The  Class  of  '74:  Early  Careers  of  Graduates  from  the  Sixteen  Campuses  of  The  University 

of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  Ihe  University  of  North  uarolina,  19/6);  Ihe  Class  of 

Host-Graduation  Activities  of  Baccalaureate  Graduates  of  The  Sixteen  Cairpuses  or  the 

me  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C,:  Ihe  University  of  North  Carolina,  19^1); 

Class  or  1984:  Early  Careers  of  Graduates  From  the  Sixteen  Campuses  of  The  University  of  North 

Laronna  (chapel  mil,  n.g.:  Ihe  University  of  North  uarolina,  lyub). 
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improve  their  assessment  value,  two  changes  are  planned  for  future  surveys.  First,  the  number 
of  graduates  selected  from  each  constituent  institution  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  estimate 
percentages  with  only  a  small  margin  of  error.  This  will  permit  more  valid  comparisons  to  be 
made  between  institutions.  Second,  the  survey  will  be  conducted  every  four  years  rather  that 
every  five  years,  and  will  be  synchronized  with  a  corresponding  nationwide  survey  of  college 
graduates  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education's  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  This 
means  the  next  survey  will  cover  the  graduates  of  1988,  and  preliminary  results  from  that 
survey  will  be  sumnarized  in  the  1988-1993  edition  of  Long  Range  Planning. 

g.  North  Carolina  Citizen  Surveys 

In  1984,  the  North  Carolina  Citizen  Survey  revealed  that  the  University  system  received 
the  highest  job  performance  rating  of  the  state  agencies  identified  on  the  survey 
questionnaire.  Unfortunately,  the  question  which  provided  these  ratings  was  dropped  from  the 
1985  questionnaire  and  the  survey  has  since  been  discontinued. 

2.  Extension  of  Benefits  of  Higher  Education 

In  extending  the  benefits  of  education,  it  is  the  objective  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
provide  needed  higher  educational  opportunities  for  all  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  have  the 
aptitude,  motivation,  and  desire  to  pursue  programs  of  higher  education.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  hope  to  cultivate  the  truly  educated  citizenry  that  a  changing  society  and  economy  demand. 
Attainment  of  this  objective  is  necessarily  constrained  by  the  availability  of  resources.  This 
constraint  is  particularly  important  in  providing  programs  at  the  graduate  and  first 
professional  levels,  where  higher  program  cost  and  specialized  facilities  and  other  resources 
are  required.  These  considerations  apply  also  in  certain  areas  of  undergraduate  education. 

a.  Benefits  of  Higher  Education 

North  Carolina  has  historically  emphasized  the  vital  role  of  higher  education  in  the  life 
of  the  state.  State  policy  has  been  that  higher  education  is  desirable  for  people  individually 
and  for  society  collectively,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  offered  on  terms  that  would 
stimulate  ever  wider  participation.  Generous  support  to  higher  education  has  rested  upon  the 
implicit  recognition  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  system  directly  affects  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  well-being  of  the  state. 
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AiDng  the  personal  or  private  benefits  to  be  derived  from  higher  education  are  increased 
income,  greater  opportunity,  enhanced  job  security,  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
personalities,  and  an  inproved  quality  of  life.  The  social  benefits  include  a  better-prepared 
and  more  highly  trained  workforce,  greater  productivity,  enrichment  of  the  culture,  greater 
equalization  of  opportunity  and  attainment,  and  a  more  active,  better-informed,  and  more 
humanely-oriented  citizenry. 

The  educational  services  and  programs  of  institutions  of  higher  education  are  corrmonly 
grouped  into  three  major  interrelated  functions;  instruction,  research,  and  public  service. 
Instruction  characterizes  the  responsibility  of  an  institution  to  comnunicate  existing 
knowledge  and  values  and  to  impart  skills  to  successive  generations  of  students.  Research 
characterizes  the  responsibilities  for  the  development,  advancement,  and  application  of  new 
knowledge.  Public  service  comprehends  a  set  of  activities  whereby  the  institution  makes  its 
resources  and  capabilities  available  to  the  conmunity  to  respond  to  a  conmunity  need  or  solve  a 
comnunity  problem. 

(1)  Instruction 

The  basic  contributions  of  colleges  and  universities  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation  are 
made  through  their  students  and  their  individual  contributions  through  life  as  citizens  and  in 
their  chosen  vocations.  One  of  the  most  notable  developments  in  education  since  World  War  II 
has  been  the  sheer  growth  in  enrollment  of  students.  Higher  education  enrollments  in  North 
Carolina  have  grown  during  the  past  twenty  years  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

(2)  Research  Programs 

At  the  same  time  that  state  and  federal  policies  have  transformed  enrollment  patterns  in 
higher  education,  its  research  functions  have  expanded  dramatically.  Through  research 
activities  carried  on  in  academic  departments  and  in  special  centers  and  institutes.  North 
Carolina  universities  have  made  a  substantial  and  enduring  contribution  in  a  wide  range  of 
problem  areas  —  agricultural  production,  air  pollution,  biotechnology,  coastal  and  marine 
resources,  education,  energy,  forestry,  health,  life  sciences,  microelectronics,  mining  and 
minerals,  transportation,  toxicology,  urban  and  rural  development,  and  water  resources,  toy 
of  those  organized  research  centers  and  institutes  engage  in  activities  designed  to  conmunicate 
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the  findings  and  applications  of  research  to  potential  users  in  agriculture,  business, 
industry,  and  government. 

State  leaders  have  long  recognized  that  without  the  knowledge  developed  through  research 
at  its  major  research  universities  North  Carolina  cannot  achieve  its  full  potential. 

['Maintaining  the  quality  of  those  institutions  is  essential  to  the  technological  and  economic 
vitality  of  the  State. 

(3)  Public  Service  Programs 

Each  constituent  institution  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  provides  some  form  of 
public  service  to  persons  other  than  regularly  enrolled  students.  The  public  service  centers 
and  institutes  make  available  to  the  public  the  resources  and  expertise  of  higher  education 
through  assistance,  direct  patient  care,  health  supportive  services,  the  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  (AHEC)  throughout  the  State,  comminity  services,  including  consultative  and  technical 
assistance,  cooperative  extension  services,  and  public  broadcasting  services,  including  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television. 

Each  of  the  colleges  and  universities  serves  as  an  important  cultural  center  for  the  area 
in  which  it  is  located.  Through  them.  North  Carolinians  have  access  to  music,  art,  drama, 
lectures,  and  other  activities  to  which  many  would  otherwise  have  no  access.  While  all  of  the 
institutions  have  an  enormous  economic  impact  on  their  coimiunities,  the  greater  and  longer 
lasting  impact  may  be  the  enrichment  of  the  cultural  climate  in  which  the  people  live. 

b.  Extension  of  Benefits  through  Greater  Access  to  Higher  Education 

A  cardinal  aim  of  the  Board  of  Governors  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  greater 
opportunities  for  access  to  higher  education  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 
Improved  access  to  educational  opportunity  is  essential  if  the  level  of  educational  attainment 
is  to  be  raised. 

Although  North  Carolina  remains  below  the  national  average  in  some  areas  of  educational 
opportunity  and  attainment,  significant  advances  have  been  made.  Table  2-15  (  p.  58)  above 
reveals  that  the  postsecondary  participation  rates  of  persons  18-24  and  25  years  and  older  have 
increased  over  the  past  decade.  Other  evidence  on  this  trend  is  presented  in  Table  3-4  belo^/ 
which  summarizes  the  educational  intentions  of  public  high  school  graduates  over  the  past  13 
years.  Because  the  percentages  shown  are  based  on  graduates'  plans  or  intentions  rather  than 
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their  actual  enrollment  decisions,  they  cannot  be  interpreted  as  true  freshman  attendance 
rates.  However,  data  for  The  University's  sixteen  canpuses  suggest  that  the  gap  between 
graduates'  intended  enrollment  rates  and  their  actual  enrollment  rates  have  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  past  eight  years.  For  example,the  gap  was  2.9,  3.6  and  3.0  in  1978,  1982  and 
1986  respectively.  The  data  in  Table  3-4  reveal  that  the  total  "intended"  postsecondary  going 
rate  has  increased  by  nine  percentage  points  since  1974.  Most  of  this  increase  results  from 
growing  numbers  of  graduates  indicating  an  intention  to  enroll  at  a  public  two  year  institution 
within  the  state  or  at  a  campus  of  The  University. 


Table  3-4 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  INTENTIONS 
DATA  ON  COLLEGE  GOING  RATES 


Year 

Nuiber 
of  Hi^ 
School 
Grads 

N.C. 

Publ ic 

Two 

Year 

Univ. 

of 

North 

Carolina 

N.C. 

Pri vate 
Two/Four 
Year 

N.C. 

Trade 

and 

Business 

Out-of- 

state 

Insti¬ 

tutions 

All  Post- 
Secondary 
Institu¬ 
tions 

1974 

69,062 

18.2% 

23.0% 

8.5% 

3.3% 

3.8% 

56.8% 

1975 

70,094 

21.2 

23.9 

8.0 

3.1 

4.1 

60.2 

1976 

70,498 

20.3 

22.6 

8.9 

2.8 

3.9 

58.5 

1977 

71,146 

20.2 

22.7 

8.8 

2.7 

4.2 

58.6 

1978 

70,953 

20.9 

23.2 

8.7 

2.7 

4.0 

59.5 

1979 

72,464 

20.8 

23.6 

8.5 

2.7 

4.4 

60.0 

1980 

70,862 

22.5 

24.3 

8.9 

2.4 

4.0 

62.3 

1981 

70,168 

24.4 

24.1 

8.5 

2.6 

4.2 

63.8 

1982 

71,210 

25.6 

23.4 

7.3 

2.4 

4.0 

62.6 

1983 

68,783 

23.8 

24.2 

7.6 

2.5 

4.0 

62.1 

1984 

66,803 

22.8 

25.4 

7.8 

2.5 

4.0 

62.6 

1985 

67,245 

22.1 

26.0 

7.8 

2.6 

4.2 

62.7 

1986 

65,865 

23.0 

27.4 

8.1 

2.7 

4.6 

65.8 

Increased  participation  in  postsecondary  education  in  North  Carolina  has  been  driven  by 
disproportionate  increases  among  groups  who  have  been  relatively  underrepresented  in  higher 
education.  Between  1974  and  1986,  for  example,  enrollments  of  wcmen  and  blacks  statewide  have 
increased  by  80  and  47  percent,  respectively,  while  enrollments  overall  have  increased  by  44 
percent.  Within  The  University  enrollments  of  women  and  blacks  increased  by  53  and  41  percent, 
respectively,  while  enrollments  overall  increased  by  34  percent. 

Despite  this  progress  much  remains  to  be  done,  however.  North  Carolina's  college  participation 
rate  for  18-24  year  olds  continues  to  be  about  80  percent  of  the  national  average,  and  various 
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measures  of  educational  attainment  show  North  Carolina's  population  of  persons  25  and  older 
continues  to  rank  far  below  the  national  average.  In  order  to  close  these  gaps  and  continue  to 
broaden  access  to  University  institutions,  the  Board  of  Governors  relies  primarily  upon  low  tuition, 
student  financial  aid,  and  program  articulation. 

(1)  Low  Tuition 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  sought  to  keep  tuition  charges  to  North  Carolina  students 
attending  the  constituent  institutions  as  low  as  practicable. 

Tuition  schedules  for  North  Carolinians  range  from  $368  a  year  in  the  general  baccalaureate 
institutions  to  $504  a  year  in  the  doctoral -level  institutions,^  but  these  are  not  insignificant 
charges  for  large  numbers  of  students.  It  must  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that  relatively 
modest  tuition  charges  to  North  Carolina  residents  constitute  the  most  important  single  form  of 
student  financial  aid  provided  by  the  State  to  citizens  attending  its  institutions.  As  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  recent  data  show  that  North  Carolina  ranked  38th  among  the  50  states 
in  per  capita  personal  incane,  40th  on  median  family  inccme,and  38th  in  1980  in  the  percentage 
of  families  above  the  poverty  level.  Thus,  the  tuition  charges  in  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  are  one  of  the  key  elements  in  making  higher  education  accessible  to  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  a  policy  of  low  tuition,  mandated  by  the  State  Constitution  for  more  than  a  century, 
represents  one  of  the  most  important  investments  the  State  can  make  in  the  general  welfare  of 
its  individual  citizens  and  in  its  economic  and  social  growth  and  development. 

These  modest  tuition  charges  apply,  moreover,  only  to  regular  session  North  Carolina 
resident  students.  North  Carolina  charges  to  out-of-state  students  are  about  seven  times  the 
rates  applicable  to  residents  and  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Southern  region.  Tuition 
charges  for  out-of-state  students  now  range  from  $3,444  to  $4,106.  It  is  the  primary 
obligation  of  the  State's  institutions  to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  State.  All  University 
institutions  fully  subscribe  to  that  principle.  It  is  also  important,  however,  that  there  be 


Resident  tuition  for  college  students  at  the  School  of  the  Arts  is  now  $771  and  tuition 
charges  for  residents  in  various  health  professions  schools  are  also  higher  than  the  regular 
rates  —  e.g.,  $1124  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 
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sore  diversity  in  the  student  populations  of  the  institutions.  An  ability  to  enroll  some 
significant  nuiTt)er  of  out-of-state  and  foreign  students  is  an  important  means  of  contributing 
to  this  diversity,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  institutional  programs  and  therefore  to  the 
quality  of  service  to  the  State. 

Further,  the  tuition  charges  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  as  noted  above,  pertain  only 
to  regular  session  enrollments.  North  Carolina  citizens  served  by  degree  credit  extension 
instruction  pay  proportionately  higher  charges  than  do  students  in  regular  session  programs, 
since  extension  instruction  is  largely  supported  from  student  receipts,  f-loreover,  on-campus 
resident  instruction  during  the  sumner  session  is  supported  to  a  larger  extent  by  student 
payments  than  is  regular  session  instruction,  although  State  appropriations  based  upon 
in-state  enrollment  are  made  to  the  institutions  for  partial  support  of  the  sunmer  school. 

North  Carolina  has  been  able  to  broaden  access  to  the  institutions  of  The  University  by  a 
policy  of  madest  tuition.  Tuition,  however,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  costs  that  students 
or  their  families  must  meet.  There  are  also  special  fees  that  must  be  charged  to  support 
various  activities  and  programs  which  are  not  supported  by  appropriated  funds,  and  there  are 
debt  retirement  fees  which  must  be  charged  to  pay  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
certain  types  of  facilities  v/iich,  by  North  Carolina  practice,  are  not  generally  financed  fran 
appropriated  funds.  These  various  types  of  fees  are  needed  to  provide  certain  essential 
programs  and  facilities,  and  they  offset  in  part  the  benefits  of  low  tuition.  Further  the 
student  must,  in  addition  to  these  direct  charges,  have  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  food, 
housing,  and  other  necessities.  Low  tuition,  or  even  free  tuition  alone,  is  thus  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  problem  of  access.  Comprehensive  programs  of  student  financial  aid 
must  therefore  be  available  if  there  is  to  be  access  to  higher  education  for  large  nunters  of 
citizens. 

(2)  Student  Financial  Aid 

Comprehensive  follow-up  surveys  of  baccalaureate  graduates  of  the  16  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  in  1984  revealed  that  15.3  percent  of  graduates  came  from 
families  with  incomes  below  $15,000,  22.5  percent  of  graduates  came  from  families  with  incomes 
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below  $20,000,  and  43.3  percent  of  graduates  came  from  families  with  incomes  below  $30,000.  In 
addition,  a  comparison  of  graduates  in  1979  with  those  in  1984  revealed  that  the  median  incomes 
of  graduates'  parents,  expressed  in  1983  dollars,  had  increased  from  $32,869  to  $33,824  in  five 
years.  Tlie  median  family  incomes  of  entering  freshmen  would  be  lower  than  these  values.  The 
increase  in  median  incomes  could  be  due  to  a  statewide  increase  in  the  median  income  of  North 
Carolina  residents,  or  to  a  relative  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  low  income  residents 
attending  University  institutions. 

The  latter  explanation  gains  some  credibility  from  data  on  the  nurrbers  and  proportions  of 
undergraduate  students  receiving  financial  aid.  Between  1981-82  and  1985-86,  the  nurrber  of 
Pell  Grant  recipients  in  The  University  fell  from  29,757  or  30.1  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment,  to  23,783  or  23.0  percent  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment.  In  addition,  trend  data 
in  Table  3-5,  indicate  a  marked  shift  in  financial  aid  resources  from  grants  and  scholarships, 
which  include  Pell  grants,  to  loans  and  employment.  It  shovjs,  for  example,  that  over  the  past 
decade  grants  and  scholarships  have  decreased  by  37  percent  when  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
expressed  on  a  per-full -time-student  basis.  In  contrast,  loans  and  employment  have  increased 
by  43  percent  when  expressed  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  total  amount  of  student  financial  aid 
awarded  to  University  students  has  decreased  by  five  percent  over  this  period.  These 
University-wide  trends  are  consistent  with  national  trends  as  reported  in  a  recent  College 

"3 

Board  study. 

These  cuts  in  federal  student  aid  funding  make  state  support  for  low  tuition  and 
supplemental  aid  programs  even  more  important  today  than  in  past  years.  In  combination  with 
federal  programs,  these  State-funded  programs  help  to  ensure  that  educational  access  is 
provided  to  all  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  have  the  aptitude,  motivation,  and  desire  to 
pursue  higher  educational  programs.  (Additional  information  on  the  use  of  student  financial 
aid  to  improve  access  to  higher  educational  opportunity  and  on  issues  related  to  financial  aid 
is  contained  in  Chapter  Five.) 


trends  in  Student  Aid:  1980  to  1986  (New  York:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
1986 ) . - 
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Table  3-5 

Student  Financial  Aid  in  The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina, 
1975-76  to  1985-86 


Current 

Constant 

Percent 

Full- 

Constant 

Do! 1 ar 

Dol  1 ar 

of  Total 

Time 

$  per  FT 

Year 

Anount 

Anount 

Aid 

Students 

Student 

Grants  and  Scholarships 


1975-76 

$53,749,366 

$32,320,725 

61.1% 

84,135 

$384 

1976-77 

54,240,967 

31,119,316 

57.4 

83,681 

372 

1977-78 

57,642,874 

30,974,140 

57.3 

85,213 

363 

1978-79 

59,660,117 

29,403,705 

54.9 

85,956 

342 

1979-80 

68,267,439 

29,694,406 

52.7 

87,862 

338 

1980-81 

72,343,099 

27,996,555 

47.5 

91,101 

307 

1981-82 

72,522,297 

25,762,805 

44.4 

92,711 

278 

1982-83 

70,176,173 

24,000,059 

44.4 

93,645 

256 

1983-84 

69,823,384 

23,006,057 

42.4 

94,704 

243 

1984-85 

70,902,424 

22,473,035 

41.4 

94,649 

237 

1985-86 

77,218,384 

23,585,334 

41.3 

%,081 

245 

Loans  and  Employment 

1975-76 

$34,303,878 

$20,627,708 

38.9% 

84,135 

$245 

1976-77 

40,268,311 

23,102,875 

42.6 

83,681 

276 

1977-78 

42,851,635 

23,026,134 

42.7 

85,213 

270 

1978-79 

49,019,363 

24,159,371 

45.1 

85,956 

281 

1979-80 

61,221,258 

26,629,516 

47.3 

87,862 

303 

1980-81 

79,899,070 

30,920,693 

52.5 

91,101 

339 

1981-82 

90,894,806 

32,289,452 

55.6 

92,711 

348 

1982-83 

87,900,731 

30,061,810 

55.6 

93,645 

321 

1983-84 

94,821,511 

31,242,672 

57.6 

94,704 

330 

1984-85 

100,425,471 

31,830,577 

58.6 

94,649 

336 

1985-86 

109,954,923 

33,584,277 

58.7 

%,081 

350 

Total  Aid 

1975-76 

$88,053,244 

$52,948,433 

84,135 

$629 

1976-77 

94,509,278 

54,222,191 

83,681 

648 

1977-78 

100,494,509 

54,000,274 

85,213 

633 

1978-79 

108,679,480 

53,563,076 

85,956 

623 

1979-80 

129,488,697 

56,323,922 

87,862 

641 

1980-81 

152,242,169 

58,917,248 

91,901 

646 

1981-82 

163,417,103 

58,052,257 

92,711 

626 

1982-83 

158,076,904 

54,061,869 

93,645 

577 

1983-84 

164,644,895 

54,248,729 

94,704 

573 

1984-85 

171,327,895 

54,303,612 

94,649 

573 

1985-86 

187,173,307 

57,169,611 

96,081 

595 
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(3)  Transfer  Policies 

A  related  means  of  improving  student  access  to  higher  education  is  in  the  area  of  program 
articulation,  that  is,  the  policies  and  guidelines  that  facilitate  students'  transferring  from 
one  institution  to  another  institution  of  higher  learning  with  minimijn  loss  of  credit  or  time. 

The  improvement  of  articulation  policies  is  the  special  and  continuing  concern  of  the 
Joint  Comnittee  on  College  Transfer  Students.  The  Carmittee  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
comnunity  colleges,  private  institutions,  and  The  University.  It  has  prepared,  and  The 
University  has  published,  a  compilation  of  Policies  of  Senior  Colleges  and  Uhiversities 
Concerning  Transfer  Students  fron  Two-Year  Colleges  in  North  Carolina.  This  document  provides 
students  and  counselors  with  needed  information  about  the  transfer  of  credit,  to  aid  the 
student  in  choosing  an  institution  and,  before  transfer,  to  design  a  program  of  study  to  meet 
graduation  requirements.  The  Corrmittee  also  has  formulated  a  set  of  Quidelines  for  Transfer, 
recorrmended  policies  for  consideration  by  the  institutions  in  formulating  or  modifying  their 
policies  on  the  acceptance  of  transfer  credit. 

Special  articulation  studies  such  as  Nursing  Education:  North  Carolina  Articulation 
Project  (1977)  have  been  prepared  for  the  health  professions.  In  addition,  a  reporting  system 
on  transfer  student  performance,  which  was  begun  in  1970,  was  revised  in  1983-84  to  improve  the 
coverage  and  quality  of  data  provided  to  all  North  Carolina  institutions  that  send  transfers  to 
public  senior  institutions.  The  data  are  designed  to  help  sending  institutions  evaluate 
program  quality  and  to  provide  academic  counseling  to  potential  transfers  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  experience  of  past  transfers  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  casual  and  informal 
impressions. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  efforts,  the  nunter  of  students  who  transfer  annually  from 
the  public  comnunity  colleges  and  technical  institutions  to  public  universities  has  increased 
steadily  from  1,535,  including  260  from  technical  institutes,  in  1972  to  2,339,  including  633 
from  technical  colleges  and  institutes,  in  1986.  The  corresponding  numbers  of  those 
transferring  to  private  senior  institutions  were  395,  including  111  from  technical  institutes, 
in  1972  and  1,032,  including  465  from  technioal  colleges  and  institutes,  in  1986. 

c.  Extension  of  Benefits  through  Comprehensiveness  of  Educational  Programs 

In  order  to  malce  higher  education  available  to  all  who  can  benefit  from  it,  most  of  North 
Carolina's  efforts  in  the  past  20  years  have  focused  on  widening  geographical  access  through 
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the  development  of  a  conmunity  college  systan  and  through  new  and  expanded  programs  in  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Extending  the  benefits  of  higher  education  requires  a  wide  array 
of  educational  program  offerings,  geographically  dispersed  across  the  state.  This 
extensiveness  of  programs  is  explored  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in  this  document.  Some 
general  corments  are  pertinent  here. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  dispersal  of  the  public  senior  institutions,  it  appears  that 
the  present  structure  of  16  constituent  institutions  within  The  University  is  sufficient. 
Successive  legislatures  and  the  Board  of  Governors  have  sustained  the  judgnent  that  each  should 
continue  to  exist.  Each  has  a  physical  plant  that  represents  a  major  investment  on  the  part 
of  generations  of  taxpayers  and  generations  of  students.  Each  has  its  own  faculty,  its  own 
library,  its  own  clientele,  its  own  alumni,  and  its  ov»fli  friends  and  supporters.  The  most 
reasonable  and  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  the  stated  goals  of  higher  education  is 
clearly  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  16  campuses.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened, 
moreover,  when  one  considers  the  whole  and  not  only  the  parts.  It  is  essential  that  the  future 
development  of  these  16  institutions  proceed  in  a  coordinated  manner  within  a  unified 
governance  structure.  Sixteen  constituent  institutions  under  a  single  governing  board  can 
better  address  the  need  for  comprehensiveness  than  can  16  independent  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  present  and  indicated  problers  of  higher  education  reveal 
no  need  to  establish  or  acquire  any  new  institutions  --  an  issue  already  faced  on  one  occasion 
by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

There  are  further  supporting  reasons  for  this  conclusion  when  the  characteristics  of  the 
institutions  are  considered.  The  growth  of  the  16  institutions  was  not  the  result  of 
comprehensive  planning,  but  the  process  was  not  wholly  a  haphazard  one  either.  Consistent 
patterns  and  seme  rather  clear  divisions  of  responsibility  anerge.  There  is  a  wide 
distribution  of  instructional  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
disciplines,  one  major  index  to  assess  the  extensiveness  of  the  benefits.  Similarly,  in  high 
demand  undergraduate  programs  of  a  professional  nature,  especially  in  education,  there  is  a 
wide  distribution  of  many  programs.  Programs  that  entail  high  costs,  or  require  more 
specialized  facilities  and  resources,  or  have  a  more  limited  demand,  are  much  less  extensive  in 
their  distribution.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  doctoral  and  first  professional 
levels,  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  master's  level,  and  in  some  areas  of  stucly  at  the 
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baccalaureate  level.  Extensiveness  in  this  regard  must  be  weighed  against  assurance  of  higher 
qualitative  standards  —  e.g,  effectiveness  in  program  offerings  in  the  context  of  limited 
resources. 


3.  The  Economical  Use  of  Resources 

The  Board  of  Governors'  concern  for  an  economical  use  of  the  State's  resources  is 
reflected  in  special  studies,  needs  analyses,  and  reconmendations  as  to  program  development. 
Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  differentiation  of  function,  especially  with  regard  to 
high-cost  and  limited-need  programs. 

By  addressing  issues  and  needs  within  the  context  of  statewide  planning,  the  Board  has 
been  able  to  identify  and  eliminate  some  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  (e.g.,  of 
associate  degree  programs  offered  within  The  University  but  more  appropriate  for  a  two-year 
institution)  and  to  avoid  duplication  and  substantial  costs  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
incurred  (e.g.,  by  resisting  pressures  for  additional  schools  of  law  or  of  engineering  and  for 
a  new  school  of  optcmetry). 

The  planning  process  and  the  procedures  and  criteria  for  the  review  and  assessment  of  new 
and  established  programs,  the  creation  of  an  automated.  University-wide  network  for  the  sharing 
of  library  resources,  and  the  development  of  a  uniform  computerized  system  for  financial 
accounting  and  reporting  and  related  adnini strati ve  functions  are  all  activities  that  speak  to 
the  attainment  of  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  higher  education. 

The  statutory  provisions  provide  useful  guidance  for  the  objective  of  achieving  a  more 
economical  use  of  resources.  The  guidance  is  provided  not  only  in  the  admonition  to  eliminate 
programs  that  are  "unproductive,  excessively  costly  or  unnecessarily  duplicative,"  but  also  in 
the  responsibility  to  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated  system,  to  detemiine  the  functions  of  each 
institution,  to  establish  enrollment  levels  for  each  constituent  institution,  and  to  prepare  a 
unified  budget  request  for  public  senior  higher  education,  including  a  schedule  of  priorities 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriate  without  reference  to  constituent  institutions.  These 
provisions  instruct  the  Board  to  exercise  its  responsibilities  in  a  broad  context  and  from  a 
broad  perspective,  and  these  are  the  critical  means  through  which  a  more  economical  use  of 
resources  will  be  achieved.  One  University,  not  numerous  separate  entities,  is  the  context  and 
the  perspective  for  decision-making.  The  Board  will  continue  diligent  efforts  to  carry  out 
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this  goal  of  econoniy  in  operation  through  a  coherent,  comprehensive,  and  rational  system  of 
planning  and  budgeting. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  can  ill -afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  Board  of  Governors  has 
endeavored  to  harmonize  statewide  requirements  with  vigorous  local  initiative  and 
responsibility.  Within  an  integrated  planning  and  budgeting  framework,  it  has  sought  to 
achieve  greater  unity  and  cooperative  effort  among  the  public  senior  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  choice  is  either  that  or  a  return  to  out-and-out  power  politics  and  open 
competition  in  institutional  operations.  The  latter  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  viable  alternative. 

4.  The  Consent  Decree  and  the  Further  Integration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

A  central  element  of  the  educational  plans  and  programs  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
since  1972  is  to  promote  the  further  racial  integration  of  all  the  constituent  institutions  and 
to  increase  the  participation  of  black  citizens  in  the  higher  educational  opportunities 
afforded  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  support  of  these  goals,  the  Board  has  also 
given  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  predominantly  black  constituent  institutions, 
and  to  strengthening  their  educational  programs. 

A  conprehensive  plan  for  these  purposes,  setting  out  goals  and  comnitments  for  all  of  The 
University,  is  set  forth  in  the  Consent  Decree  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  on  July  17,  1981.  The  specific  comnitments  in  the 
Decree  v;ere  to  have  expired  on  December  31,  1986,  although  The  University  was  to  continue  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  through  Decenter  31,  1988.  In  view  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  carrying  out  the  plan  contained  in  the  Decree,  the  Board  of  Governors  voted  in 
November,  1986,  to  extend  all  comnitments  in  the  Decree,  except  as  already  met  or  otherwise  re¬ 
stated,  through  Decenter  31,  1988. 

The  revised  Long-Range  Planning  is  consistent  in  all  respects  with  the  plan  contained  in 
the  Consent  Decree,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  here  affirms  that  the  goals  and  comnitments 
declared  in  the  Decree  are  matters  of  first  priority  for  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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D.  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS:  PLANNING,  GOVERNANCE,  AND  COORDIWTION 

In  the  1971  legislation  reorganizing  public  senior  higher  education,  the  principal 

responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  well-planned  and  coordinated  system  of  higher 

education,  and  for  the  establishment  and  execution  of  policies  to  attain  these  objectives,  is 

assigned  by  statute  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  section 

of  the  statute  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Governors  states: 

The  Board  of  Governors  shall  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated  system  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  To  this  end  it  shall  govern  the  16  constituent 
institutions,  ...  and  to  this  end  it  shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  [now  also  with  the  State  Board  of  Comnunity  Colleg^], 
the  Department  of  Comnunity  Colleges  and  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  State.  The  Board,  in  consultation  vhth  representatives  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  shall  prepare 
and  from  time  to  time  revise  a  long-range  plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of 
higher  education,  supplying  copies  thereof  to  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the 
General  Assently,  the  Mvisory  Budget  Coimission  and  the  institutions.  [G.S. 

116-11(1)] 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II  above,  there  are  three  sectors,  or  clusters,  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  conprised  of  the  public 
senior  institutions,  the  public  two-year  institutions  that  compose  the  Conmunity  College 
System,  and  the  independent  tvro-year  and  four-year  colleges  and  universities  that  make  up  the 
private  sector.  The  extent  and  limits  of  the  planning  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  over 
these  three  sectors  must  be  recognized. 

Planning  has  been  a  central  concern  of  the  Board  of  Governors  since  its  establishment  in 
1972.  It  was  clear  in  the  public  debate  that  led  to  the  restructuring  legislation,  and  was 
implicit  in  the  wording  of  the  Statute  itself,  that  more  rational  and  comprehensive  planning 
and  more  effective  coordination  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  public  senior 
institutions  were  expected. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  planning  activities  of  the  Board  were 
directed,  first,  to  special  studies  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  rather  than  to  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  higher  education.  A  moratorium  was  placed  on  the 
approval  or  establishment  of  any  new  academic  programs  until  an  Academic  Program  Inventory 
could  be  compiled  and  analyses  and  projections  of  enrollments  could  be  completed.  Special 
studies  of  medical  education,  legal  education,  nursing  education,  and  veterinary  medical 
education  were  made.  A  plan  for  strengthening  the  libraries  of  the  sixteen  constituent 
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institutions  was  adopted  and  accomplished  through  three  successive  budgets,  and  plans  were 
prepared  for  the  further  racial  integration  of  the  institutions. 

In  April  1976,  the  Board  adopted  its  first  long-range  plan  and  presented  it  to  the 
Governor,  the  menbers  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  the  menbers  of  the  General  Assenbly, 
and  other  persons.  The  Board  has  developed  and  implemented  a  regular  and  continuous  planning 
process,  with  one  cycle  overlapping  or  immediately  following  upon  the  previous  one  so  as  to  be 
responsive  to  changing  trends  and  conditions.  This  planning  document  is  the  sixth  revision  and 
updating  of  that  first  plan. 

To  facilitate  orderly  planning,  to  insure  quality,  to  encourage  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  resources,  and  to  respond  to  recognized  needs,  the  Board  has  defined  the  role 
and  scope  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions,  adopted  uniforr.i  and  rigorous  procedures  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  new  degree  programs,  and  mandated  a  system  of  thorough 
reviews  and  evaluations  of  existing  programs  on  a  continuous  cycle. 

The  University's  planning  and  program  development  has  not  evolved  in  a  vacuum.  A  nunber 
of  councils,  committees,  and  special  task  groups  have  been  created  to  facilitate  consultation 
between  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Community  College  System,  and  the  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  Board  of  Governors  appreciates  especially  the  need  for  the  close  cooperation  with 
agencies  devoted  to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  In  many  critical  areas  the  educational 
sequence  is  a  continuum  in  vjhich  effective  planning  and  action  at  one  level  are  dependent  upon 
efforts  at  another  level.  It  is  thus  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  maintain  liaison  and  consultation  on  matters  of  common  concern  in 
order  to  strengthen  education  at  every  level  for  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

On  two  occasions  since  1978,  the  two  Boards  have  adopted  concurrent  resolutions  directed 
toward  improving  teacher  education  and  revising  procedures  for  certifying  public  school  teachers 
and  approving  teacher  preparation  programs  in  North  Carolina.  In  a  nunber  of  joint  endeavors, 
the  tvx)  boards  have  established  effective  cooperative  relationships.  The  most  recent  and 
significant  example  has  been  the  establishment  of  a. joint  committee  of  the  two  Boards  to  assist 
them  in  inplementing  the  1987  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

Through  university  representation  on  various  commissions,  there  is  also  ongoing 
consultation  betv;een  The  University  and  the  North  Carolina  Departments  of  Commerce, 
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Corrections,  Human  Resources,  Justice,  Natural  Resources  and  Comnunity  Development, 
Transportation,  and  segnents  of  the  private  business  and  corporate  sector. 

Through  these  means,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  sought  to  assess  regularly  the  needs  and 
to  address  the  issues  involved  in  providing  instructional,  research,  and  public  service 
programs  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  express  authority  to  plan  incident  to  developing  "a  coordinated 
system  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina,"  but  the  Board  has  one  form  of  planning  authority 
with  respect  to  the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  and  another  with  respect  to 
the  component  institutions  of  the  other  sectors. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Board  of  Governors  must  "govern  the  16  constituent  institutions"  and  "be  responsible  for 
the  general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of 
the  constituent  institutions  .  .  .  .",  and  it  may  make  policies  and  regulations  for  that 
purpose.  [G.S.  116-11(1)] 

The  Board  must  determine  the  functions,  educational  activities,  and  academic  programs  of 
the  institutions  and  the  degrees  that  each  may  award.  After  notice  and  hearing  to  the  affected 
institutional  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  of  Governors  may  withdraw  prior  approval  of  an 
existing  program  if  it  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  "unproductive,  excessively  costly  or 
unnecessarily  duplicative."  [G.S.  116-11(3)] 

Enrollment  levels  at  each  institution  are  set  by  the  Board.  By  inplication,  this  includes 
the  authority  to  set  enrollment  levels  within  various  units  and  programs  within  each 
institution.  [G.S.  116-11(8)] 

Subject  to  overriding  legislative  action,  the  Board  sets  the  tuition  and  fees  to  be 
charged  by  each  institution.  [G.S.  116-11(7)] 

The  establishment  of  any  new  publicly-supported  institution  of  higher  education  above  the 
comnunity  college  level  requires  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  [G.S.  116-11(6)] 

The  President  of  The  University  and,  on  his  recomnendation,  the  menbers  of  his 
professional  staff  and  the  Chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Governors.  On  recomnendation  of  the  President  and  the  appropriate  Chancellor,  the  Board 
elects  and  fixes  the  compensation  of  all  vice  chancellors,  senior  academic  and  adnini strati ve 
officers,  and  persons  having  permanent  tenure.  [G.S.  116-11(4),  11(5)] 
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The  Board  of  Governors  was  substituted  for  the  previous  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several 
institutions  as  the  authorizing  boc(y  for  the  issuance  of  institutional  bonds  to  finance  various 
types  of  facilities.  [6.S.  116-175,  187] 

It  is  in  its  budgetary  role  that  the  Board  of  Governors  acquired  perhaps  its  most 
significant  specific  authority,  that  of  preparing  a  "single  unified  recomnended  budget  for  all 
of  public  senior  higher  education  ..."  for  presentation  to  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget 
Conmission,  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  the  general  authority  to  acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  of 
property,  and  it  holds  title  to  all  property  formerly  ovflied  by  the  institutional  Boards  of 
Trustees.  Property  originally  given  to  a  particular  institution  or  for  a  special  purpose  must 
continue  to  be  held  by  the  Board  of  Governors  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  donation.  [G.S. 
116-3,  12]  The  Board  has  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  constituent  institutions  the  assets 
of  thei r  endownent  funds . 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  some  decentralization  of  authority  within  The  University, 
the  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  the  institutional  Boards 
of  Trustees  or,  through  the  president,  to  the  Chancellors.  [G.S.  116-11(13)]  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  Board  after  taking  office  in  July,  1972,  was  to  make  extensive  delegations 
to  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Chancellors.  The  Board  retains  all  pavers  not  specifically  given  to 
the  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees.  [G.S.  116-11(14)] 

The  legislation  thus  gives  the  Board  extensive  powers  to  govern  the  constituent 
institutions  to  accomplish  its  objectives.  Planning  and  governance  are  seen  as  necessary  and 
conplementary  functions.  Thus,  for  the  constituent  institutions  the  Board  has  authority  not 
only  to  plan  but  also  to  see  that  its  plans  are  implemented. 

This  express  governing  authority  extends  only  to  the  16  constituent  institutions.  Where 
change  may  be  needed  in  the  comnunity  college  sector  or  the  private  sector  in  order  to  achieve 
"a  well -planned  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education,"  the  Board  is  in  a  position  to 
advise  and  to  consult  with  the  institutions  involved,  but  it  does  not  have  the  general 
authority  to  require  conformity  to  its  advice  by  private  or  comnunity  college  institutions. 

The  planning  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  includes  the  gathering  and  analysis 
of  information  on  the  needs  of  the  State  and  of  current  and  prospective  students  for  the  kinds 
of  educational  and  related  services  that  should  be  provided;  the  determination  of  the  extent  to 
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which  those  identified  needs  should  be  met,  and  the  means  by  which  they  should  be  met;  the 
determination  of  the  educational  mission  of  each  of  its  constituent  institutions;  the 
determination  of  the  resources  required  to  carry  out  the  programs  found  to  be  needed;  and  in 
light  of  evaluated  experience  and  a  review  of  needs,  the  adoption  and  periodic  revision  of  a 
ccnprehensi ve  plan  in  which  each  of  the  constituent  institutions  will  be  given  a  well-defined 
role  in  conducting  the  educational  activities  that  collectively  constitute  the  program  of  The 
University. 

The  statutory  responsibility  for  consultation  and  cooperation  among  the  three  sectors  is 
clear,  however,  especially  in  regard  to  the  preparation  and  revision  of  a  long-range  plan  for  a 
coordinated  system  of  higher  education.  Standing  and  ad  hoc  cormittees  and  councils  serve  as 
channels  for  formal  and  informal  consultation  between  institutions  and  sectors. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  State  Board  of  Conmunity  Colleges  and  the  Department  of 
Comiunity  Colleges,  the  Board  of  Governors  is  to  maintain  liaison  through  appropriate  and 
regularized  consultative  processes,  in  accordance  with  the  intent  to  develop  a  coordinated 
system.  In  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  The  University  of  Ilorth  Carolina  and  the  conmunity 
College  System,  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  have  in  that  structure 
authoritative  counterparts  with  which  to  deal.  Furthermore,  to  facilitate  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  two  sectors,  the  State  President  of  the  Conmunity  College  System  and 
the  President  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  have  established  a  Joint  Advisory  Conmittee 
to  consider  and  make  reconmendations  to  them  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  Board  is  to  assess  their 
contributions  and  needs  and  to  give  advice  concerning  the  utilization  of  their  resources.  One 
significant  responsibility  of  the  Board,  i.e.,  to  review  and  make  reconmendations  concerning 
requests  for  State  assistance  to  private  institutions  or  to  students  attending  them,  was 
deleted  from  the  statutes  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  1983  Session.  The  private 
institutions  are  no  longer  required  to  submit  such  requests  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
Board  retains  the  responsibility  to  approve  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an  advisory 
conmittee  of  presidents  of  private  colleges  and  to  maintain  liaison  and  consult  with  the 
private  institutions  through  that  conmittee  or  other  appropriate  mechanisms.  The  Board  also 
has  the  statutory  authority  to  license  nonpublic  institutions  established  in  the  State  after 
July  1,  1972,  to  conduct  postsecondary  degree  activity. 
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A  Liaison  Cormittee,  composed  of  four  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  sectors, 
provides  a  useful  fonm  for  discussion  and  the  development  of  reconmendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  mutual  concern  to  all  three  sectors.  For  some  purposes,  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  to  vliich  all  38  private  colleges  and 
universities  belong,  and  its  Council  of  Trustees  for  Independent  Higher  Education  undertake  to 
speak  for  those  institutions.  Neither  the  Association  nor  the  council  has  any  authority, 
havever,  over  the  individual  private  institutions.  Members  of  the  Association  staff  work  with 
nert)ers  of  The  University  staff  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

4.  With  reference  to  statewide  State  or  federal  progran5  that  provide  aid  to 
institutions  or  students  in  postsecondary  education  through  a  State  agency,  except  for  those 
related  exclusively  to  the  comiunity  colleges,  the  Board  of  Governors  is  to  achiinister  such 
programs  in  accordance  with  State  or  federal  statutes  to  insure  that  such  activities  are 
consonant  with  the  development  of  a  coordinated  system  of  higher  education. 

These  comprehensive  duties  and  responsibilities,  reaching  across  all  of  higher  education, 
constitute  for  the  Board  of  Governors  its  tasks  of  planning,  governance,  and  consultation,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  declared  objectives  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  set 
forth  in  the  statutes.  These  duties  and  responsibilities  are  set  out  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  116  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  The  Code  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  related  policy  documents. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

INSTRUCTION,  RESEARCH,  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  educational  services  and  programs  of  institutions  of  higher  education  are  corrmonly 
grouped  into  three  major  functions:  instruction,  research,  and  public  service.  This  grouping 
provides  a  convenient  means  of  classification,  but  all  three  functions  are  closely 
interrelated.  Together  they  conprise  the  educational  mission  of  an  institution.  The  relative 
inportance  of  two  of  these  functions  --  research  and  public  service  —  as  conponents  of  the 
educational  mission  differs  airong  various  types  of  institutions. 

This  chapter  describes  the  general  scope  and  content  of  instruction,  research,  and  public 
service  programs  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  it  sets  forth  general  policies  and 
priorities  in  these  areas;  and  it  defines  the  educational  mission  of  each  constituent 
institution  for  the  current  planning  period  in  the  academic  program  plan. 

PART  I.  INSTRUCTION 

"Instruction"  includes  all  those  teaching  and  related  scholarly  activities  that  define  the 
primary  purpose  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education.  Research,  public  service,  student  services, 
institutional  support,  physical  plant  operations,  and  all  other  institutional  activities  and 
services  are  organized  and  function  principally  in  direct  support  of,  or  in  direct  relationship 
to,  the  institution's  instructional  program. 

A.  PROGRAM  DEFINITIONS 

1.  Degree  Program  Levels 

Academic  degree  programs  in  the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  are  now  offered  at  the  following  levels:  Bachelor's  degrees,  usually  requiring  four 
years  of  study  beyond  high  school ;  Master's  degrees,  usually  requiring  one  to  two  years  of 
study  beyond  the  bachelor's  (although  in  some  professional  fields,  like  dentistry,  the  master's 
is  taken  only  after  completion  of  the  first  professional  degree);  First  Professional  degrees  in 
law,  dentistry,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  (J.D.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.  Phanm.,  D. 
Pharm.,  and  D.V.M.,  respectively),  usually  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  for  adnission  to  the 
program  and  then  requiring  three  or  four  years  of  advanced  study  and  training;  and  Doctoral 
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degrees  (the  Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  and  Dr.P.H.),  for  which  the  bachelor's  degree  and  often  the 
master's  will  be  prerequisites  and  usually  requiring  three  or  four  years  of  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's. 

2.  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  Programs 

In  addition  to  degree  programs,  some  of  the  institutions  offer  specific  courses  of  study 
for  professional  certification  that  are  not  associated  with  the  conferral  of  a  particular 
degree.  These  programs  usually  require  one  year  of  study  beyond  the  master's  degree  level ,  and 
provide  for  a  higher  level  of  certification  for  public  school  teachers  and  adninistrators.  The 
basic  certification  requirements  are  those  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,^  and  the 
programs  of  study  lead  to  the  conferral  of  the  "Certificate  of  Advanced  Study"  by  the 
institution.  It  is  the  present  intent  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  utilize  the  designation 
"Certificate  of  Advanced  Study"  with  respect  to  all  such  sixth-year  programs  hereafter 
established  for  public  school  personnel. 

3.  Pre-Baccalaureate  Courses  of  Study 

Four  institutions  of  The  University  offer  programs  of  a  technical  nature  that  require  up 
to  two  years  of  study  beyond  high  school  to  complete.  These  programs  lead  to  an  associate 
degree  or  to  some  designated  certificate. 

One  institution.  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  also  offers  instruction  at  the 
secondary  level  and  is  authorized  to  offer  the  high  school  diploma. 

4.  Degree  Program  Classification 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  classifies  its  degree  (and  certificate)  programs  with  a 
modified  version  of  the  classification  structure  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  in  its  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (FEGIS)^.  This  Academic  (Degree) 
Program  Inventory  (API)  classifies  all  degree  programs  into  24  major  discipline  divisions. 

^North  Carolina  [^artment  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  Teacher  Education, 

Ccmpetence  and  Guidelines  for  Approved  Teacher  Education  Programs  (Raleigh:  May,  1983). 

p 

‘^Robert  A.  Huff  and  Marjorie  0.  Chandler,  A  Taxonomy  of  Instructional  Programs  in  Higher 
Education  (Washington:  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  National  Center  tor  Educational 
statistics,  1970). 
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These  are: 


0100  Agriculture  &  Natural  Resources 

0200  Architecture  &  Environmental  Design 

0300  Area  Studies 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0500  Business  &  Management 

0600  Corminications 

0700  Computer  &  Information  Sciences 

0800  Education 

0900  Engineering 

1000  Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1200  Health  Professions 


1300  Home  Economics 

1400  Law 

1500  Letters 

1600  Library  Science 

1700  Mathematics 

1800  Military  Sciences 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

2000  Psychol ogy 

2100  Public  Affairs  St  Services 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2300  Theology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 


These  discipline  divisions  are  further  divided  into  discipline  specialties.  For  example, 
the  discipline  division  biological  sciences  (0400)  consists  of  such  discipline  specialties  as 
botany,  bacteriology,  zoology,  and  anatomy,  while  English  literature,  classics,  and  philosophy 
are  among  the  discipline  specialties  in  the  discipline  division  letters  (1500). 

With  adaptations  and  modifications,  all  currently  authorized  degree  programs  at  each  of 
the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  have  been  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
API  system.  For  all  University  institutions  there  is  consistency  in  defining  programs  among 
the  discipline  specialties  and  divisions,  and  in  the  specification  of  all  existing  degree 
programs  within  these  classifications. 

5.  Degree  Programs  and  Degree  Program  Tracks 

Within  The  University's  program  inventory,  a  degree  program  is  defined  for  planning  and 
classification  purposes  as  a  program  of  study  in  a  discipline  specialty  that  leads  to  a  degree 
in  the  same  specialty  or  in  some  designated  subdivision  of  the  specialty  at  a  particular  level 
of  instruction.  A  degree  program  track  is  a  variation  of  an  existing  degree  program  viiich 
leads  to  a  degree  in  the  same  specialty  at  the  same  level  of  instruction  but  differs  in  its 
specific  course  requirements.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  general  chemistry,  for  example,  is  a 
degree  program.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  chemistry  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  chemistry  are 
both  in  the  same  specialty  (chemistry)  but  differ  in  their  course  requirements  for  graduation 
and  are  degree  program  tracks  in  the  same  discipline  specialty. 

B.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEGREES 

The  extent  and  range  of  degree  program  offerings  in  the  institutions  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  in  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  have  been  described 
in  Chapter  Two.  This  section  discusses  trends  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  degrees 


conferred  by  level,  by  constituent  institutions  of  TTie  University  and  trends  in  the 
distribution  of  degrees  across  disciplines. 
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1.  Ninfeer  and  Distribution  by  Degree  Level 

As  shavn  in  Table  4-1,  the  total  nunber  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  between  1976-77  and  1985-86  increased  by  4.6  percent. 

Table  4-1 

NlfBER  OF  DEGREES  OXf'ERRED  BY  LEVEL  BY  TIC  CONSTITIEI^  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  TIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1976-77  and  1985-86 


Year 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

First 

Professional 

Doctor's 

Total 

1976-77 

15,779 

5,028 

457 

477 

21,741 

1985-86 

17,032 

4,504 

626 

573 

22,735 

Percent  Change: 

76-77  /  85-86 

+/  .9/0 

-10.4% 

+37.0% 

+20.1% 

44.6% 

The  increase  in  the  nunber  of  degrees  conferred  was  spread  unevenly  across  the  four 
categories  or  types  of  degrees,  with  first  professional  degrees  (in  law,  health  professions, 
and  veterinary  medicine)  experiencing  the  greatest  grov/th. 

The  table  shows  also  that  the  nunber  of  master's  degrees  awarded  actually  fell  by  10 
percent  during  the  period.  The  most  significant  elenent  in  this  decline  was  a  29  percent 
decrease  in  the  nunber  of  master's  degrees  conferred  in  education.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the 
trend  av/ay  from  career  choices  in  education.  Recent  developments  and  efforts  to  improve  the 
public  schools,  including  adoption  of  a  new  career-ladder  program,  have  begun  to  stimulate 
greater  demand  for  advanced  degrees  in  education.  The  nunber  of  master's  degrees  awarded  in 
education  in  1985-86  was  8  percent  higher  than  in  1984-85. 

The  greatest  growth  in  the  nunber  of  master's  degrees  occurred  in  engineering  and  the 
health  professions.  After  experiencing  substantial  increases  in  the  1970's,  the  number  of 
master's  degrees  in  business  and  management  appears  to  have  levelled  off  in  the  past  four 


years. 
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2.  Trends  in  Headcount  Enrollments  by  Discipline  Division 

In  the  last  ten  years,  upper  division  undergraduate  enrollments  in  The  University  have 
grown  from  34,939  to  43,660.  This  translates  into  a  25  percent  growth  from  the  Fall  of  1976 
through  the  Fall  of  1986,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  enrollment  growth  rates  across  the  various 
academic  disciplines  have  been  uneven.  Table  4-2  shows  upper  division  undergraduate  and 
graduate  enrollments  by  discipline  divisions  over  that  period. 

The  most  significant  increases  in  upper  division  undergraduate  enrollment  have  occurred  in 
the  "Professional"  disciplines.  Within  these  areas,  throughout  the  period,  business  and 
management,  education,  engineering,  and  health  professions  have  been  the  leading  disciplines  in 
terms  of  headcount  enrollment.  Most  of  the  growth  has  come  in  business  and  management, 
engineering,  and  comnuni cat ions.  Business  and  management,  however,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  curricular  choices  for  over  a  decade,  has  had  a  modest  decline  in  enrollments 
since  1983.  By  contrast,  enrollments  in  education,  which  had  been  declining  for  a  nunber  of 
years,  rose  11  percent  in  1986  over  1985. 

Within  the  "Arts  and  Sciences"  disciplines,  throughout  the  period,  social  sciences, 
letters,  biological  sciences,  fine  and  applied  arts,  and  psychology  have  been  the  leading 
discipline  areas.  The  only  growth  in  enrollments,  however,  has  come  in  area  studies,  computer 
science,  mathematics,  and  letters.  Despite  losses  in  enrollment  in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
period,  biological  sciences  has  experienced  a  6.7  percent  increase  since  1983,  and  social 
sciences  has  experienced  an  8.5  percent  increase  since  1982  and  remains  the  "Arts  and  Sciences" 
discipline  division  with  the  largest  enrollment. 

Graduate  enrollments  in  The  University  have  increased  only  10.1  percent,  or  1544  students, 
and  the  distribution  of  enrollments  at  that  level  has  changed  only  slightly  since  the  Fall  of 
1976.  At  that  time,  enrollment  in  education  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  business  and 
management  which  was  second  and  that  of  biological  sciences  which  was  third.  By  1986, 
education's  relative  share  of  enrollments  was  still  four  times  that  of  biological  sciences, 
which  had  slipped  to  fifth,  but  was  only  2.7  times  that  of  business  and  managanent  which 
remained  second. 

The  greatest  growth  in  graduate  enrollments,  indeed  three-fourths  of  all  of  the  growth  at 
that  level,  occurred  in  engineering,  health  professions,  business  and  management,  and  computer 
science.  The  growth  rates  in  these  disciplines  have  not  held  steady  over  the  ten-year  period, 
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HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENT  BY  DISCIPLINE  IN 
UNC  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS.  FALL  1976  -  FALL  1986 


UNC  Upper  Dtvialon  UDdergreduata  HaadeounI  Enrotlmant  by  Dtadpllna,  Fall  1976  -  Fall  1986 


DISCIPLINE 

Fall 

76 

Fall 

66 

Tan  Yaar 
Avaraga 

Ranking: 
10  vr.  Avg 

DIffaranea 

1986*1976 

Par  Cant 

ineraaaa 

1966  va  197C 

Ant  A  Se/aneaa 

117 

Araa  Studlaa 

117 

234 

144 

11 

100% 

Sloloalcal  Sclancaa 

1882 

1630 

1742 

3 

•262 

-14% 

Computar  A  Information  Sclanoa 

164 

1565 

680 

8 

1421 

866% 

Ftna  4  Appllad  Arta 

1419 

1410 

1504 

4 

-0 

-1% 

Foreign  Languagaa 

262 

243 

246 

9 

-39 

-14% 

Intardlacipllnary  Studlaa 

329 

164 

200 

10 

-145 

-44% 

Lattara 

1779 

2416 

1691 

2 

639 

36% 

Mathamatlea 

633 

623 

947 

7 

290 

46% 

Phyalcal  Solaneaa 

1138 

1044 

1211 

6 

-04 

-8% 

Paychology 

1622 

1487 

1472 

5 

-135 

•8% 

Social  Sclancaa 

3994 

3718 

3663 

1 

-276 

-7% 

Subtotal: 

13368 

14876 

13881 

1507 

11% 

Profttt/ontf 

Agriculture  /  Natural  Rasourcaa 

920 

662 

862 

7 

-258 

-28% 

Architecture  /  Environmental  Daeign 

371 

478 

409 

9 

107 

29% 

6174 

8502 

8059 

1 

2328 

38% 

Communleatlone 

469 

1186 

743 

8 

717 

153% 

Education 

6477 

4091 

4910 

2 

-2386 

-37% 

Engineering 

2133 

4307 

3662 

3 

2174 

102% 

Health  Profaaelona 

2823 

2703 

2972 

4 

-30 

-1% 

Home  Economice 

880 

962 

984 

6 

102 

12% 

Library  Science 

42 

7 

31 

10 

•35 

-83% 

Public  Affaira  4  Service 

1278 

1531 

1526 

5 

253 

20% 

Subtotal: 

21.567 

24,539 

24.149 

2.972 

14% 

I  Total  i  34.006  1  39,415  1  38,0291  |  4,479 1  13^ 

Mota:  Exdudaa  undaclarad  ina|ora  and  unelaaalflad  atudanta. 


UNC  Oraduata  Haadcouni  Enrollmant  by  DIaelpllna,  Fall  1976  •  Fall  1966 


DISCIPLINE 

Fall 

76 

Fall 

66 

Tan  Yaar 
Avaraga 

Ranking: 
10  yr.  Avg 

DIffaranea 

1986-1976 

Par  Cant 

Ineraaaa 

1986  va  1976 

Ant  4  Seltnett 

Araa  Studlaa 

0 

12 

5 

11 

12 

— 

Biological  Sclancaa 

1018 

1124 

1078 

1 

106 

10% 

Computer  4  Information  Sclanea 

71 

230 

154 

9 

159 

224% 

Fine  4  Appllad  Arte 

384 

407 

364 

6 

23 

6% 

Foreign  Languagaa 

205 

164 

189 

6 

-41 

-20% 

Intardlacipllnary  Studlaa 

87 

140 

114 

10 

53 

61% 

Lattara 

684 

618 

685 

3 

134 

20% 

Mathamatlea 

323 

366 

302 

7 

43 

13% 

Phyalcal  Sclancaa 

492 

613 

657 

5 

121 

25% 

Paychology 

540 

606 

572 

4 

66 

12% 

Social  Sclancaa 

962 

898 

875 

2 

-64 

-7% 

Subtotal: 

4766 

5378 

4721 

612 

13% 

ProttttlontI 

Agriculture  /  Natural  Raaourcaa 

360 

409 

392 

6 

49 

14% 

Archllactura  /  Environmental  Daeign 

270 

289 

253 

6 

19 

7% 

Bualnaee  4  Management 

1132 

1675 

1450 

2 

543 

48% 

Communleatlone 

58 

88 

66 

10 

30 

52% 

Education 

4683 

4545 

4318 

1 

-138 

-3% 

Engineering 

483 

1280 

773 

4 

797 

165% 

Health  Profaealona 

729 

1314 

986 

3 

585 

80% 

Home  Economica 

236 

302 

319 

8 

66 

28% 

Library  Science 

381 

415 

372 

7 

34 

9% 

Nubile  Affaire  4  Service 

421 

609 

487 

5 

188 

45% 

Subtotal: 

8.753 

10.926 

9.577 

2.173 

25% 

1  total 


I  13,519  M6.304  I  14,2971  |  2,785  1  21%| 


Nota:  Excludaa  undaclarad  majora  and  unelaaalflad  atudanta. 
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however.  The  strong  increases  in  enrollments  in  business  and  management  and  in  computer 
science  have  slowed  considerably  over  the  last  five  years,  while  those  in  engineering  and 
health  professions  have  accelerated  dramatically.  Moreover,  the  sharp  decline  in  education 
from  4,683  students  in  1976  to  3,969  in  1983  has  been  reversed.  Since  1983  graduate 
enrollments  in  education  have  climbed  back  to  4,545,  an  increase  of  15  percent. 

Education  enrollments  are  likely  to  continue  to  rise  modestly,  but  no  dramatic  shifts  in 
these  enrollment  patterns  at  the  graduate  level  are  expected  in  this  planning  period. 

C.  ACADEMIC  PR0GR/\M  PLANNING 

A  central  purpose  of  the  long-range  plan  is  the  definition  of  the  educational  mission  of 
each  constituent  institution,  and  particularly  the  specification  of  degree  programs  each 
institution  is  authorized  to  offer.  This  purpose  is  basic  to  the  Board's  obligation  to  the 
planning  of  a  coordinated  system  of  higher  education.  This  section  (1)  sunmarizes  the  general 
priorities  defined  and  followed  by  the  board  thus  far  in  academic  program  development;  (2) 
surveys  the  academic  program  planning  studies  and  degree  program  reviews  and  evaluations  that 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Board,  those  now  in  progress,  and  others  to  be  done  during  the 
current  planning  period;  and  (3)  sunmarizes  the  new  degree  program  planning  authorizations 
approved  by  the  Board  for  this  planning  period.  There  follows  a  brief  section  dealing  with 
extension  instruction.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  a  detailed  academic  program  plan  for 
1986-91  is  presented  for  each  constituent  institution  of  The  University. 

1.  Special  Planning  Studies  and  Program  Reviews  and  Evaluations 

The  educational  planning  activities  of  the  Board  of  Governors  have  encompassed  a  nunber  of 
special  studies  and  degree  program  reviews  and  evaluations.  These  have  all  been  incorporated 
into  the  Board's  long-range  plan,  in  successive  revisions,  and  they  have  helped  to  inform  and 
guide  educational  priorities  and  program  decisions.  These  studies  and  reviews  and  evaluations 
have  generally  established  policies  for  academic  program  planning  having  these  principal 
characteristics:  (1)  they  have  led  to  the  development  of  new  programs  to  meet  identified  needs 
in  the  State  in  various  professional  fields;  (2)  they  have  emphasized  the  strengthening  of 
already  established  programs  over  the  investment  of  resources  in  new  programs  when  the  existing 
programs  were  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  State  needs  for  qualified  professionals;  (3)  they  have 
led  to  the  discontinuation  of  programs  that  were  not  sufficiently  strong  in  quality,  or  for 
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which  there  was  no  apparent  need;  (4)  they  have  sought  to  strengthen  and  inprove  each  of  the 
constituent  institutions  in  carrying  out  its  assigned  educational  responsibilities;  and  (5) 
they  have  been  directed  toward  the  Board's  statutory  obligation  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education,  inprove  its  quality,  and  achieve  a  more  economical  use  of  State  resources. 

a.  Previous  Academic  Planning  Studies  and  Program  Reviews 

Planning  studies  have  been  conducted  and  conprehensive  plans  developed  by  the  Board  in 
several  critical  areas  of  professional  education.  In  medical  education,  progress  continues  in 
fulfilling  all  of  the  objectives  set  in  Statewide  Plan  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1973.  The  new 
school  of  veterinary  medicine,  established  in  response  to  a  Board  study  completed  in  1975, 
graduated  its  first  class  in  1985.  The  related  animal  science  program  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T 
State  University  is  also  in  operation  and  now  occupies  a  new  building. 

The  Board  adopted  its  first  plan  for  nursing  education  in  1975,  and  that  plan  was  revised 
in  1980.  New  master's  programs  called  for  in  the  initial  planning  study  have  been  established, 
and  at  UNC-Wilmington  the  associate  degree  program  has  been  replaced  by  a  baccalaureate 
program.  The  Area  Health  Education  Centers  program  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
1961  to  aid  and  support  some  schools  of  nursing  in  offering  field-based  baccalaureate  programs 
to  practicing  RNs  in  regions  of  the  state  where  no  BSN  is  available.  Such  programs  have  been 
provided  by  five  of  the  constituent  institutions  in  various  locations  across  the  state.  Also 
in  nursing  education  the  Board  has  continued  carefully  to  monitor  the  development  of  the 
schools  of  nursing  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
and  Winston-Salem  State  University. 

In  addition  to  the  special  studies  in  medical  and  nursing  education,  the  Board  has  also 
conpleted  reviews  of  all  authorized  degree  programs  in  the  health  professions.  The  program 
reviews,  conpleted  in  1977  and  1978,  led  to  the  termination  of  some  programs  and  to  the 
development  of  plans  for  program  improvement  in  some  inportant  areas.  A  similar  outcome  was 
the  result  of  a  review  of  all  degree  programs  in  home  economics  in  1980. 

In  the  field  of  special  education,  the  Board  established  a  consortium  in  1974  to  assist  in 
planning  new  degree  programs  that  were  needed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  exceptional 
children. 

The  area  of  teacher  education  continues  to  be  a  major  area  of  interest  and  concern  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  A  comprehensive  review  of  all  teacher  education  programs  was  conpleted  in 
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1977  and  1978.  Tliose  reviews  in  turn  led  to  cooperative  work  with  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  the  development  of  significant  revisions  in  standards  for  teacher  preparation  programs  and 
in  standards  for  certifying  teachers  in  North  Carolina.  A  comprehensive  set  of  reforms  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Septenber  1983,  and  a  comprehensive  Quality  Assurance 
Program  was  implemented  in  1984-85.  Following  these  actions  the  General  Assenbly  called  upon 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  establish  a  task  force  to  study  teacher  preparation  program  revisions 
in  the  areas  of  innovative  and  experimental  programs,  areas  of  teacher  shortage  and  oversupply 
in  the  future,  and  possible  revisions  in  procedures  for  approving  institutions  and  programs  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  1986  task  force  report  on  The  Education  of  North  Carolina's  Teachers  contained  39 
substantive  and  specific  recomnendations  with  respect  to:  the  reform  of  teacher  education 
programs,  improvement  of  the  Quality  Assurance  Program,  revision  of  current  procedures  for 
teacher  certification  and  program  approval,  continuing  professional  education  and  coordination, 
incentive  programs  to  attract  and  retain  teachers,  the  development  and  support  of  school - 
college  partnerships,  and  the  strengthening  and  revitalization  of  teacher  education  faculties. 
The  recomnendations  were  to  be  implemented  over  a  six-year  period. 

On  November  13,  1986,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  the  report  for  transmission  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  pledged  to  implement  those  recomnendations  addressed  to  The  University. 

During  the  1987  Session,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  report  and  appropriated  the 
follov/ing  funds  to  implement  the  1987-89  recomnendations  set  out  by  the  task  force:  $1,535,000 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education;  $2,560,000  to  institutions  of  higher  education;  and  $60,000  to 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  established 
a  Joint  Comnittee  to  develop  a  plan  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  implementation  efforts.  This 
plan  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Joint  Legislative  Comnission  on  Governmental  Operations  in 
February  1988.  Quarterly  and  annual  reports  are  to  be  made  thereafter. 

A  study  of  legal  education  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1974.  In  response  to 
legislative  inquiries  in  the  spring  of  1983,  the  President  prepared  a  special  report  updating 
the  1974  report.  The  new  data  collected  in  1983  confirmed  the  1974  analysis  that  a  new  law 
school  was  not  needed.  Enrollment  in  law  schools  has  risen  appreciably  since  1974,  and 
opportunity  for  legal  education  for  North  Carolina  residents  has  expanded  both  in  absolute 
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rxiTt)ers  and  in  comparison  to  applications  received.  In  1974-75,  the  two  private  law  schools 
graduated  256  students  and  the  two  UNC  law  schools,  296;  in  1985-86  the  three  private  law 
schools  (with  the  addition  of  Canpbell  University  School  of  Law)  graduated  413  students  and  the 
two  UNC  law  schools  288.  The  ratio  of  lawyers  per  100,000  population  in  North  Carolina  has 
increased  by  almost  40  percent  since  the  mid-1970s. 

Engineering  is  an  area  of  professional  education  that  has  needed  special  attention.  A 
study  of  engineering  programs  was  first  made  by  the  Board  in  1978.  It  noted  the  sharp  increase 
in  enrollments,  and  it  reconmended  the  addition  of  several  new  programs  at  both  the 
baccalaureate  and  master's  level  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University  and  UNC-Charlotte. 

It  was  concluded  that  no  new  schools  of  engineering  should  be  established,  and  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  three  existing  schools. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  these  schools,  and  their  great  importance  to  the  State's 
future  economic  development,  another  study  was  initiated  in  1982.  This  study  was  conducted  by 
a  panel  of  distinguished  engineering  educators  who  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Board  ion 
May  of  1982.  Guided  by  the  findings  of  the  panel ,  the  Board  submitted  a  high  priority 
expansion  budget  request  in  1983  for  major  increases  in  State  funding  for  equipment  in  the 
schools  of  engineering  at  ^brth  Carolina  State  University,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State 
University,  and  UNC-Charlotte,  and  for  increased  support  for  equipment  maintenance,  for  faculty 
research,  and  for  graduate  student  support  in  the  doctoral  programs. 

The  consultants  recomnended  that  doctoral  programs  of  study  in  this  discipline  continue  to 
be  confined  to  North  Carolina  State  University,  that  the  Board  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  the  three  established  schools  of  engineering  and  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  any  new 
schools,  and  that  cooperation  among  the  three  schools  be  encouraged.  The  Board  of  Governors 
adopted  these  recommendations.  In  1986,  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  in  engineering  involving 
the  schools  of  engineering  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  established.  This 
effective  pooling  of  institutional  resources  will  make  Ph.D. -level  research  and  graduate 
education  accessible  on  each  of  these  three  campuses.  The  new  program  should  also  play  a 
sigiificant  role  in  attracting  nev;  industries  to  North  Carolina  and  in  helping  their 
devel  opment. 
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The  panel  also  noted  that  inproved  and  clearly  understood  arrangements  for  transfer  into 
the  three  schools  would  inprove  the  opportunities  for  engineering  education.  The  three  schools 
of  engineering  in  The  University  have  since  formalized  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
students.  The  Subcommittee  on  Engineering  Transfer,  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
College  Transfer  Students,  evaluates,  reviews,  and  approves  pre-engineering  programs  at 
institutions  without  schools  or  programs  in  engineering.  While  students  who  corplete  approved 
pre-engineering  programs  are  not  guaranteed  admission  as  transfer  students,  the  three  schools 
give  priority  to  such  students  and  set  aside  a  nunter  of  slots  each  year  for  them.  To  date, 
the  Subcommittee  has  reviewed  the  pre-engineering  programs  at  30  junior  and  senior  institutions 
and  has  approved  25  of  them. 

During  1983  representations  were  made  to  the  President  and  the  Board  that  there  were 
pressing  needs  for  engineering  education  in  the  Asheville  area.  A  request  was  made  by  UNC- 
Asheville  that  it  be  authorized  to  plan  a  B.S.  degree  program  in  industrial  engineering  as  a 
first  response  to  these  needs.  Specific  needs  were  identified  through  a  survey.  As  a  result. 
North  Carolina  State  University's  School  of  Engineering  began  in  1983-84  offering  master's 
level  work  in  industrial  engineering  on  the  UNC-Asheville  campus.  Other  steps  taken  include 
the  strengthening  of  the  2  +  2  program  in  engineering  in  Asheville;  the  establishment  of  a  new 
B.S.  degree  program  in  industrial  and  engineering  management  at  UNC-Asheville;  and  the  securing 
of  State  funds  to  extend  to  Asheville  a  communications  link  between  the  Microelectronics  Center 
and  institutions  in  that  area. 

In  a  broader  but  related  activity,  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  rapid  development 
of  academic  corputing  resources  in  the  constituent  institutions. 

The  computer  has  become  a  basic  and  indispensable  resource  in  assuring  effectiveness  in 
many  instructional  and  research  programs.  An  inportant  indication  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
computers  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  constituent  institutions  (excluding  the  School  of  the 
Arts)  in  the  University  now  offer  formal  undergraduate  degrees  in  computer  science  as  well  as  a 
large  nunter  of  courses  in  applied  computing  for  students  in  other  disciplines.  Enrollments 
and  degrees  awarded  in  the  computer  and  related  sciences  have  increased  substantially  over  the 
last  decade,  and  the  disparity  between  availability  of  and  demand  for  computing  resources  has 
placed  a  great  burden  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  process  and  on  those  funds 
available  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  the  equipment.  Recognizing  the  need  for 
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funds  to  enhance  the  educational  prograns  of  the  canpuses  through  the  further  incorporation  of 
the  computer  into  the  curricula,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  strengthening  of  undergraduate 
ccnputing,  the  Board  allocated  approximately  $1.8  million  in  1985-86  and  approximately  $3.9 
million  in  1987-88  to  support  these  efforts.  Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  assure 
conputer  centers  are  adequately  staffed  with  support  personnel  to  assist  faculty  and  students 
and  with  maintenance  technicians  to  maintain  and  operate  equipment.  The  conputing  activities 
across  The  University  are  complex  and  broad  in  scope,  and  as  technology  continues  to  change 
these  activities  will  grow.  The  President  will  continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  needs 
in  this  area. 

The  scientific  equipment  needs  of  university  science  and  engineering  laboratories  have 
been  a  national  problem  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  also  been  given  hic^i  priority  attention  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  budget  requests  since  1979.  Of  special  concern  in  the  early  1980 's 
were  the  equipment  needs  for  four  institutions.  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  These  canpuses  support  The 
University's  three  schools  of  engineering,  as  well  as  the  major  research  and  graduate  programs 
in  the  sciences.  In  the  Board's  budget  for  1983-85,  a  request  for  equipment  funds  was  made, 
and  as  a  result  the  Board  allocated  nearly  $1.6  million  to  these  four  institutions  for 
scientific  equipment  in  engineering  and  the  sciences.  Emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on 
obtaining  additional  and  modem  equipment  for  undergraduate  science  laboratories  at  all  16 
canpuses.  For  these  purposes,  about  $2.8  million  was  allocated  by  the  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985-86.  Enrollment  growth  in  fields  which  rely  heavily  upon  modem  scientific  equipment 
for  instruction,  the  technological  change  and  obsolescence  of  existing  equipment,  and  general 
inflationary  increases  have  placed  a  considerable  strain  on  the  ability  of  the  canpuses  to 
maintain  and  replace  their  scientific  equipment.  The  State  appropriations  made  available  for 
1985-87  enabled  the  canpuses  to  meet  some  of  the  new  equipment  demands  for  undergraduate 
instruction.  However,  rapid  changes  and  enrollment  growth  in  scientific,  technological,  and 
engineering  fields  v;ill  continue  to  require  the  Board's  constant  effort  to  maintain,  expand, 
and  Lpdate  scientific  equipment.  As  noted  below,  a  review  and  evaluation  of  academic  degree 
programs  in  the  discipline  division  of  physical  sciences  will  be  undertaken  during  this 
planning  period,  1986-91. 
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In  Long-Range  Planning,  1980-1985  changes  in  the  division  of  responsibilities  were 
reported  in  the  cooperative  program  between  the  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and 
Western  Carolina  Uhiversity.  The  changes  called  for  at  that  time  were  substantially  conpleted 
in  the  fall  of  1983.  Although  the  cooperative  program  continued  to  work  effectively  in  many 
respects,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  relationship  between  Western  Carolina 
Uhiversity  and  UNC-Asheville  required  reconsideration.  Guided  by  the  reconmendation  of  a  panel 
of  three  distinguished  educators  in  1983,  the  Board  of  Governors  established  a  University 
Graduate  Center  on  the  canpus  of  UNC-Asheville  in  1984  and  stipulated  that  all  graduate 
instruction  in  Asheville  be  coordinated  by  and  offered  under  the  direction  of  the  Center.  The 
increased  availability  of  a  growing  range  of  graduate  programs  through  the  Center  constitute  a 
significant  and  positive  response  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  region. 

A  major  review  and  evaluation  of  programs  in  the  discipline  division  of  Business  and 
Management  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  July,  1985.  The  report  concluded  that 
there  is  an  adequate  geographic  distribution  of  degree  programs  in  this  discipline  division  and 
that  they  are  of  good  quality.  This  conprehensive  assessment  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  making 
policy  decisions  concerning  future  program  development  in  this  discipline  area. 

For  many  years  a  nunber  of  degree  programs  have  been  offered  on  military  bases  in  North 
Carolina  for  active  duty  military  personnel,  their  dependents,  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Recent  legislation  extending  tuition  assistance  and  other  education 
incentives  to  reservists  and  national  guardsmen  provides  unprecedented  peacetime  support  for 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities  to  menbers  of  the  armed  services.  A  review  of  those 
opportunities,  in  consultation  with  military  educational  service  officers,  representatives  of 
the  Veterans  Adnini strati on,  and  others  is  nearing  completion.  The  findings  and 
reconmendations  in  that  study  should  help  assure  that  the  higher  educational  needs  of  military 
and  related  personnel  are  met  with  programs  of  high  quality. 

In  1987,  the  President  recomnended  and  the  Board  approved  a  plan  for  strengthening  and 
inproving  the  educational  programs  and  services  of  Elizabeth  City  State  Uhiversity.  The  plan 
has  these  principal  elements:  (1)  an  incentive  scholarship  program  for  eligible  high  school 
graduates  in  the  Northeastern  region  of  the  state  and  for  eligible  students  transferring  from 
two-year  institutions  in  the  same  region;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  all  academic  programs;  (3)  a 
review  of  adnini strati ve  and  management  systems,  with  emphasis  on  student  services  and  physical 
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plant  operations;  and  (4)  programs  to  strengthen  cooperation  between  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  and  the  public  schools  in  the  region.  In  response  to  the  Board's  request,  the  1987 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $850,425  to  fund  this  effort.  The  incentive 
scholarship  program  has  been  established,  and  in  the  fall  of  1987,  223  incentive  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  institution.  The  reviews  and  evaluations  called  for  in  the  plan  were  initiated 
in  the  surmer  of  1987  and  will  be  completed  in  this  planning  period. 

c.  Future  Planning  Studies  and  Program  Reviews 

In  the  current  planning  period,  the  review  and  evaluation  in  the  discipline  divisions 
CoTiiLini cations  and  Computer  Science  will  be  completed  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  in  Long-Range 
Planning,  1982-1987.  A  study  of  the  issue  of  instruction  via  tel econmuni cat ions  as  prescribed 
by  the  Board  in  Long-Range  Planning,  1984-1989  will  also  be  completed. 

In  addition,  in  response  to  the  task  force  report  on  The  Education  of  North  Carolina's 
Teachers ,  the  board  has  called  upon  the  President  to  conduct  a  study  in  1987-88  for  the  purpose 
of  designing  a  rigorous  Ed.D.  program  in  the  model  of  first  professional  degrees  in  other 
fields,  such  as  law  (J.D.)  and  medicine  (f1.D.).  The  task  force  recormended  that  the  new  Ed.D. 
program  consist  of  curriculun  and  supervised  training  activities  central  to  the  needs  of 
today's  school  achiinistrators  and  the  requirements  of  effective  school  systems. 

In  view  of  the  concerns  expressed  above  with  respect  to  rapid  changes  and  enrollment 
growth  in  scientific  fields  and  the  pressing  need  to  maintain  and  replace  scientific  equipment, 
all  academic  degree  programs  in  the  discipline  division  of  physical  sciences  will  be  reviewed 
and  evaluated  in  this  planning  period. 

2.  Academic  Program  Planning  Priorities 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  primarily  with  those  studies  and  other  planning 
activities  that  have  been  largely  concerned  vhth  already  established  degree  programs.  An 
additional  major  component  of  academic  planning,  as  indicated,  is  the  development  of  new  degree 
programs. 

f'Jew  degree  programs  require  approval  by  the  Board,  and  in  the  initial  long-range  plan  in 
1976  the  Board  prescribed  the  general  policies  to  be  followed  by  the  institutions  in  requesting 
authorization  to  plan  and  to  establish  new  programs. 

In  1983,  policies  and  procedures  for  planning  and  establishing  academic  programs  were 
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incorporated  into  a  single  set  of  procedures,  or  manual,  for  use  by  administrators  and  faculty 
throughout  the  University.  These  Academic  Program  Development  Procedures  provide  inportant 
detailed  information  on  (a)  requirements  for  planning  and  establishing  new  academic  degree 
programs,  (b)  procedures  for  planning  and  conducting  degree-related  extension  courses  and 
programs,  and  (c)  procedures  for  planning  and  establishing  research  institutions  and  centers. 

From  the  first  long-range  plan  in  1976  the  Board  of  Governors  has  assigned  its  first 
priority  in  academic  program  planning  to  the  improvement  of  existing  programs  that  are  needed 
over  the  initiation  of  new  programs.  This  planning  priority  is  reaffirmed  and  should  be  a 
central  guideline  for  institutional  academic  program  development  throughout  this  planning 
period. 

Further,  and  within  the  focus  of  existing  programs,  institutions  are  urged  to  inprove  and 
strengthen  their  undergraduate  and  general  studies  programs.  A  decade  of  expansion  and 
development  of  new  programs  enphasizing  graduate  and  professional  programs  could  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  core  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  of  overextending  faculty 
resources  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

There  is  need  for  balancing  the  various  curricular  interests  on  the  campuses  among  the 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  creative  and  performing  arts, and  the 
professions.  In  the  past,  vocational  enphases  have  cut  heavily  into  the  humanities,  and  this 
imbalance  needs  to  be  redressed. 

Second,  while  planning  efforts  to  improve  library  resources,  technological  support, 
facilities  and  research  and  public  service  activities  are  important  and  proper  goals  of  the 
constituent  institutions,  it  is  equally  inportant  that  frequent  and  substantive  evaluations  and 
revisions  of  courses  of  study  be  undertaken.  The  erosion  of  academic  programs  by  time, 
vocational  ism,  and  the  pursuit  of  "credentials"  can  weaken  the  heart  of  a  university.  To  the 
extent  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  programs  in  our  institutions  are  neglected  then  our 
efforts  to  extend  access  and  to  offer  quality  education  will  have  failed. 

Finally,  academic  planning  should  be  guided  by  the  mission  of  the  institution  and  the 
quality  and  availability  of  its  faculty  and  facilities.  Unplanned  and  sporadic  responsiveness 
to  external  pressures  or  resources  raise  expectations  that  might  not  bo  met  and  that  serve  to 
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distract  faculty  and  students  alike  fran  the  central  directions  of  a  university.  While 
academic  degree  programs  should  be  accessible  and  responsive,  they  should  not  be  seen  as 
entitlenents  or  rewards  for  hand  work  or  service. 

3.  New  Program  Planning  and  Development 

In  preparing  proposed  revisions  in  Long-Range  Planning  for  1986-1991,  11  institutions 
requested  authorization  to  plan  new  programs.  Planning  authorizations  are  given  herein  for  the 
planning  of  4  new  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level ,  6  new  programs  at  the  master's  level , 
and  two  new  programs  at  the  doctoral  level.  Thirty-seven  previous  new  planning  authorizations 
are  reconfirmed,  13  at  the  baccalaureate  level ,  22  at  the  master's  level ,  and  two  at  the 
doctoral  level.  A  total  of  4  programs  are  discontinued,  one  at  the  baccalaureate  level,  two  at 
the  master's  level,  and  one  at  the  doctoral  level.  These  planning  authorizations  and  program 
discontinuations  are  listed  in  the  academic  program  plans  of  the  appropriate  institutions  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Two  of  the  new  program  planning  authorizations  and  17  of  the  previous  planning 
authorizations  that  are  reconfirmed  in  this  academic  program  plan  reflect  the  change  in 
educational  mission  of  Fayetteville  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington.  Those  two  institutions  are  now  Conprehensive  I  universities,  authorized  to  offer  a 
broad  range  of  master's  level  programs.  This  change  in  institutional  mission  conpletes  a 
planning  process  begun  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  mid-1970s  and  fulfills  a  major 
corrmitment  in  the  1981  Consent  Decree. 

No  other  major  changes  in  institutional  mission  are  now  contemplated. 

D.  EXTENSION  INSTRUCTION 

An  inportant  area  of  academic  program  planning  and  development  is  extension  instruction. 

The  principal  mode  of  offering  degree-related  courses  and  programs  of  instruction  is,  of 
course,  through  regular  on-campus,  in-residence  instructional  activities.  However,  there  are 
increasing  needs  for  educational  programs  to  be  offered  away  from  the  campus,  so  the  volume  of 
extension  instruction  has  increased  steadily,  especially  for  menters  of  certain  professional 
groups  that  have  requirements  for  continuing  education  --  e.g.,  education,  health  professions, 
engineering,  and  social  v/ork.  To  respond  to  these  educational  needs,  instruction  is  offered 
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off-canpus  outside  the  regular  term  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  instruction  is  for  degree 
credit. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  established  procedures  and  policies  relating  to  extension 
instruction,  and  particularly  for  that  instruction  which  is  for  degree  credit,  to  help  assure 
that  The  University  can  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  without  diminishing  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  its  existing  regular  term,  surnner 
term,  or  other  instructional  programs.  The  policies  and  procedures  assist  the  institutions  in 
establishing  degree-related  extension  instruction  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  academic 
standards  in  keeping  with  those  defined  for  regular  session  programs,  and  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  among  the  extension  activities  of  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  maintain  and  to 
modify  such  procedures  from  time  to  time  to  assure  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  extension 
instruction  in  The  University. 

Degree  credit  extension  instruction  is  funded  on  a  different  basis  from  regular  term  on- 
campus  programs.  The  current  general  practice  is  to  provide  core  support  for  adnini strati ve 
costs  of  extension  offices  from  appropriated  funds,  but  the  off-canpus  programs  and  courses 
themselves  have  been  generally  supported  from  receipts.  In  those  instances  where  special, 
comprehensive  needs  have  been  clearly  identified,  means  have  been  found  to  organize  and  to 
finance  programs  to  address  the  needs.  The  Board  of  Governors  has  requested  and  has  in  turn 
allocated  appropriated  funds  to  help  underwrite  the  costs  of  establishing  Graduate  Centers  at 
certain  constituent  institutions  to  provide  improved  access  to  academic  programs  offered 
through  the  Graduate  Centers  by  other  constituent  institutions.  Currently  there  are  Graduate 
Centers  in  Elizabeth  City,  Winston-Salem,  Asheville,  and  Charlotte.  In  conjunction  with  the 
AHEC  program  and  several  of  the  schools  of  nursing,  the  Board  has  supported  a  nurrber  of  off- 
campus  baccalaureate  programs  in  nursing  for  practicing  RNs  v;ho  hold  the  associate  degree  or 
the  nursing  diploma  but  reside  in  regions  of  the  state  distant  from  a  school  of  nursing. 

Support  has  been  given  to  assist  the  doctoral  institutions  in  offering  the  Ed.D.  degree  to 
public  school  adnini strators  through  cooperative  programs  involving  North  Carolina  State 
University  with  East  Carolina  University,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  with  UNC-Charlotte,  and  UNC- 
Greensboro  with  Western  Carolina  and  UNC-Asheville.  Tbe  Board  has  also  allocated  appropriated 
funds  to  support  the  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  in  engineering  described  above. 
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As  pointed  out,  a  large  part  of  the  degree  credit  extension  programs  are  offered  at 
military  centers.  This  is  an  area  currently  receiving  special  study  and  attention.  North 
Carolina  now  has  more  than  150,000  active  duty  military.  Department  of  Defense  civilians, 
reserve  and  national  guard  personnel  iJio  are  largely  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
the  new  "Montgomery  GI  Bill  Act  of  1984,"  and  who  are  being  encouraged  by  their  parent  Services 
to  participate  in  voluntary  educational  programs. 

The  Board  of  Governors  in  Long-Range  Planning,  1984-1989,  noted  the  new  legislation  and 
called  for  a  major  look  at  the  growing  educational  needs  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents.  Military  personnel  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  educational  services  they  require 
either  from  personal  resources  or  with  help  from  their  Services  on  the  basis  of  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  or  a  contract  with  an  educational  institution.  Present  statutes  provide,  under 
certain  circunstances,  for  in-state  resident  status  for  determining  tuition  charges  for 
military  personnel.  A  preliminary  review  of  their  needs,  however,  suggests  strongly  that  some 
modifications  in  administrative  and  fiscal  policies  and  in  current  statutes  must  be  made  if 
adequate  information  and  guidance  services  and  learning  opportunities  are  to  be  made  available 
to  military  and  related  personnel.  Recommendations  with  respect  to  these  modifications  will  be 
made  in  this  planning  period. 

1.  Definitions 

Extension  instruction  —  degree-related  and  non-degree  related  instruction  offered 
directly  by  the  instructional  unit  or  through  an  extension  or  other  instructional  division  of 
the  institution.  Such  offerings  are  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  directed  to  groups 
external  to  the  institution,  and  persons  otherwise  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  regular  term 
or  summer  term  instructional  program.  Extension  instruction  may  be  given  either  on  or  off  the 
campus.  It  includes  avocational  education,  professional  review  and  refresher  courses,  and 
various  types  of  continuing  education.  Extension  instruction  activities  consist  of  (a)  degree- 
related  extension  courses,  (b)  degree-related  extension  programs,  and  (c)  formal  non-degree- 
related  courses  awarding  continuing  education  credit  in  the  form  of  Continuing  Education  Units 
(CEU's),  v^ich  are  not  applicable  or  transferrable  tov^ard  the  requirements  for  any  degree 
program'^. 

Sidelines  for  the  use  of  the  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU)  are  contained  in  Admin- 
strati  ve  f-temorandum  #135,  January  22,  1980. 
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Degree-related  extension  course  ~  an  individual  degree-related  course  offered  for  credit 
outside  the  regular  term  or  sunmer  term  program  of  the  institution,  either  on-  of  off-campus. 

Degree-related  extension  program  —  a  sequence  of  courses  or  course  of  study  where  the 
majority  or  all  of  the  formal  education  requirements,  including  residence  requirements, 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  degree  or  certificate  are  offered  outside  of  the  regular  term  or 
sunmer  term  instructional  program  of  an  institution.  Such  programs  typically  are  offered  (a) 
at  educational  centers  at  military  installations  in  North  Carolina,  (b)  through  contractual 
arrangements  with  another  institution  or  agency  to  provide  instruction  at  a  given  location, 
such  as  a  graduate  center,  or  (c)  through  a  "field-based  degree  program,"  which  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  an  institution  arranges  to  offer  in  a  single  given  location,  over  a  given 
period  of  time,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  for  a  particular  degree  program. 

Continuing  Education  Unit  ~  a  method  utilized  by  The  University  of  recognizing  successful 
participation  in  non-degree-related  continuing  education  activities.  One  CEU  is  defined  as 
"ten  contact  hours  of  participation  in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under 
responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction." 

2.  Degree-Related  Extension  Instruction 

Long-Range  Planning,  1978-1983  called  for  a  review  during  1979-81  of  the  policies  and 
procedures  in  the  area  of  extension  and  public  service  activities.  The  Board  specifically 
cited  the  need  for  the  development  of  more  efficient  program  planning  and  program  initiation 
procedures  for  degree- related  extension  instruction. 

Consequently,  during  1980  a  study  was  made  of  current  University  policies  and  procedures 
for  planning  and  conducting  degree-related  extension  instruction.  The  study  led  to  the 
establishment  of  improved  policies  and  procedures  for  planning  and  initiating  degree  credit 
extension  activities,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inventory  of  these  activities.  These  new 
policies  are  included  in  The  University's  Academic  Program  Developnent  Procedures.  Since  these 
policies  and  procedures  have  been  in  effect,  constituent  institutions  develop  plans  for  degree- 
related  extension  instruction  activities  as  part  of  their  materials  to  be  submitted  for 
biennial  revisions  of  the  Board's  long-range  plan. 
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3.  Non-Degree  Related  Extension  Instruction 

An  inportant  conponent  of  The  University's  service  activities  is  the  non-credit  continuing 
education  programs  conducted  by  the  constituent  institutions. 

The  scope  and  inportance  of  non-credit  continuing  education  have  increased  in  recent 
years,  as  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  to  learn  new  skills,  upgrade  job 
performance,  enhance  their  ability  to  perform  as  family  menters  or  citizens,  or  for  personal 
enrichment.  Numerous  professional  licensing  and  accrediting  bodies  require  continuing 
education  as  a  condition  for  maintenance  of  good  standing,  so  the  nurrber  and  variety  of 
programs  offered  by  institutions  of  higher  education  have  increased. 

Until  recently,  no  consistent  method  had  been  used  to  record  and  report  the  participation 
of  individuals  in  non-credit  continuing  education  or  the  activities  of  constituent  institutions 
in  this  area.  Now  the  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU),  developed  by  a  task  force  of  the 
National  University  Extension  Association,  has  been  recognized  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  numerous  professional  organizations  for  these  purposes. 

As  these  non-credit  continuing  education  activities  become  nx)re  inportant  to  individuals 
and  a  more  significant  portion  of  the  activities  of  the  constituent  institutions,  it  is 
inportant  that  CEU's  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  nationally  accepted  program  quality  criteria 
and  adnini strati ve  procedures. 

To  assist  in  maintaining  sound  policies  and  procedures  related  to  awarding  CEU's,  a  "Guide 
for  the  Use  of  of  the  Continuing  Education  Unit"  was  issued  by  the  President  in  January,  1980 
(Acknini  strati  ve  l-lemDrandum  #135).  The  "Guide"  sets  forth  guidelines  for  recognizing  individual 
participation  in  selected  non-credit  continuing  education  activities. 

4.  Independent  Study  for  Credit 

Independent  study  by  extension  is  currently  available  through  a  consortium  of  eight 
constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  working  together  to  offer 
correspondence  courses  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The  eight  institutional  programs  of 
Independent  Study  are  adninistered  by  a  small  staff  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  represent  the  course/program  offerings  of  Appalachian  State  University,  East 
Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Ralei^,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
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University.  The  Conmittee  chairmanship  rotates  among  Consortium  participants. 

The  Independent  Study  Consortium  includes  an  Independent  Study  Advisory  Conmittee  which 
meets  quarterly  to  authorize  new  courses,  establish  program  priorities,  explore  various  media 
applications,  and  approve  future  directions  for  the  Consortium. 

5.  Reporting  Requirement 

The  1985  General  Assenbly  directed  the  Board  of  Governors  to  report  to  the  1986  and  1987 
sessions  on  procedures  used  for  the  establishment  of  off-campus  undergraduate  degree  programs. 
Very  few  degree-related  extension  programs  are  offered  off-canpus  by  constituent  institutions. 
The  University  inventory  of  degree-related  extension  programs  on  July  1,  1987,  showed  only  32 
undergraduate  degree  programs  authorized  to  be  offered  at  an  off-canpus  location,  14  of  which 
were  offered  at  Ft.  Bragg,  Camp  Lejeune,  or  Cherry  Point  military  bases  and  5  of  which  were 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Area  Health  Education  Centers  (AHEC). 

6.  Scope  of  Extension  Instruction  Activity 

Degree  related  extension  program  activity  reported  by  constituent  institutions  for  the 
period  July  1,  1985  through  June  30,  1986,  indicates  that  8,497  students  were  enrolled  in  63 
off-canpus  degree  programs  offered  by  ten  constituent  institutions.  In  addition,  4,999  persons 
were  enrolled  during  1985-86  in  degree-related  extension  courses  offered  in  65  of  the  100 
counties  of  North  Carolina  by  thirteen  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

On  July  1,  1987,  the  authorized  University  inventory  of  degree-related  extension  programs 
included  32  baccalaureate  programs,  55  master's  degree  programs,  4  sixth-year  certificate 
programs,  and  3  doctoral  programs  in  Educational  Adnini strati on. 
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pm  II.  RESEARCH 

The  conduct  of  research  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  universities  in  Anerican  society, 
particularly  in  those  institutions  classified  as  "major  research  universities."  This  section 
of  the  long-range  plan  describes  generally  the  scope  of  research  activity  in  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  types  of  research,  the  means  through  which  research  activity  is  organized 
and  supported,  and  the  general  policies  regarding  research  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Research  is  closely  related  to  the  instructional  program  of  The  University.  Instruction 
characterizes  the  responsibility  of  The  University  to  corrmunicate  existing  knowledge  to 
successive  generations  of  students.  Research  characterizes  the  responsibilities  of  The 
University  for  the  development,  advancement,  and  application  of  knowledge.  Teaching  and 
research  are  thus  complementary,  not  competitive.  Each  is  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the 
other.  The  complementary  and  mutually  strengthening  effects  of  having  outstanding  research 
programs  closely  related  to  strong  first  professional  and  graduate  programs,  especially  those 
at  the  doctoral  level,  contribute  to  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  both  areas. 

A.  DEFINITIONS 

Within  the  university  setting,  research  is  defined  as  all  those  activities  whose  purposes  are 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge,  the  reorganization  of  existing  knowledge,  and  the  application  of 
knavledge  to  societal  problems.  Research  is  conducted  by  means  of  critical  investigation  or 
experimentation  designed  to  discover  new  facts  and  their  correct  interpretation,  to  test  and 
revise  accepted  theories  or  laws  in  the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts,  and  to  make  practical 
application  of  new  knowledge  or  revised  conclusions. 

Two  kinds  of  research  activity  are  conducted  in  The  University:  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  basic  research,  and  research  directed  toward  the  practical 
applications  of  knov/ledge,  or  applied  research. 

In  terms  of  special  administrative  arrangements,  budgeting,  and  sponsorship,  research 
activities  are  classified  within  The  University  as  departmental  research  and  organized 
research. 

Departmental  research  is  carried  on  by  faculty  menters  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
professional  pursuits  and  is  very  closely  tied  to  their  role  as  teachers  and  as  scholars. 
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Individual  research  activity  is  highly  structured  and  focused,  as  in  a  particular  project  that 
leads  to  the  publication  of  its  findings  in  a  scholarly  book  or  article  or  in  the  presentation 
of  a  paper  to  a  learned  society.  Departmental  research  is  normally  funded  from  the 
instructional  budget  of  the  institution. 

The  close  relationship  of  departmental  research  to  instruction  is  most  apparent  in 
graduate  education.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  doctoral  level,  where  a  major  part  of 
the  degree  requirements  is  the  learning  of  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  coirpletion  of  a 
substantial  research  project  leading  to  the  preparation  and  defense  of  a  dissertation.  The 
direction  and  guidance  of  such  research  projects  is  a  major  instructional  responsibility  of 
menters  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

Organized  research  consists  of  those  research  activities  that  are  conducted  through 
academic  departments  or  through  special  institutes  and  centers  established  to  facilitate 
research.  Generally,  organized  research  is  "sponsored  research"  in  that  it  is  financed  by 
grants  fran  or  contractual  agreements  with  agencies  external  to  The  University  such  as  federal 
agencies,  agencies  of  State  government,  or  foundations. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  research  at  the  constituent  institutions  is  conducted  through 
institutes  and  centers,  with  more  than  80  percent  performed  in  the  academic  departments. 

B.  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATIONS 

Two  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  are  among  the  100  leading 
research  universities  in  the  country:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  Duke  University  is  also  in  this  group  of  leading 
research  universities.  Some  other  constituent  institutions,  and  some  private  institutions, 
have  some  significant  sponsored  research  programs. 

1.  Authorized  Institutes  and  Centers 

As  of  Septenter,  1987,  there  were  79  research  institutes  and  centers  in  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-3,  eight  of  these  institutes  and  centers  were  interinstitutional  in 
organization,  involving  two  or  more  constituent  institutions.  These  units  are  normally 
adninistered  by  the  institution  where  they  are  located,  and  their  activities  and  programs 
involve  faculty  and  students  from  all  the  participating  institutions.  They  are  usually 
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multidisciplinary  in  structure,  and  they  are  area-oriented  in  their  missions,  encompassing  such 
subject  fields  as  the  environment,  highway  safety,  urban  problems,  and  water  resources.  Duke 
University  is  a  participant  in  two  of  the  interinstitutional  organizations. 

The  University  has  a  larger  nunter  of  institutes  and  centers  which  are  departments  or  units  of 
individual  institutions.  Table  4-4  lists  71  institutional  institutes  and  centers  at  twelve  of  the 
constituent  institutions. 


Table  4-3 

INTERINSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES  Afl)  CENTERS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1.  Highway  Safety  Research  Center 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 
North  Carolina  State  University 
*UNC-Chapel  Hill 

2.  Triangle  Uhiversities  Nuclear  Laboratory 

*0uke  University 
North  Carolina  State  University 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 

3.  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

East  Carolina  University 
*North  Carolina  State  University 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 
UNC-Wilmington 

4.  Sea  Grant  College  Pi^ram 

East  Carolina  University 
*ftorth  Carolina  State  University 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 
UNC-Wilmington 

5.  N.C.  Agricultural  Research  Service 


6.  Higjilands  Biological  Station 

Duke  University 

North  Carolina  State  University 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Wake  Forest  University 
*Western  Carolina  University 

7.  Institute  for  Transportation  Research 
and  Education 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  not-for-profit  organizations 

8.  Huaan  Development  Research  and 
Training  Institute 

Appalachian  State  University 
UI\fc-Charlotte 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 
UNC-Greensboro 
*Western  Carolina  Center 
Western  Carolina  University 


North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 
*North  Carolina  State  University 
UNC-Greensboro 


*Institution  that  serves  as  administrative  unit. 


Table  4-4 
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INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES  A^D  CENTERS  AT  THE  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  TIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Appalachian  State  Uhiversity 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 

East  Carolina  Uhiversity 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Institute  for  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources 
Institute  for  Historical  and  Cultural 
Research 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  Uhiversity 

Institute  for  Research  in  Human  Resources 
Rockwell  Solid  State  Electronics  Laboratory 
Transportation  Institute 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Institute  on  Desegregation 

North  Carolina  State  Uhiversity 

Applied  Energy  Research  Laboratory 
Center  for  Aseptic  Processing  and 
Packaging  Studies 

Center  for  Conmuni cat ions  and  Signal 
Processing 

Computer  Graphics  Center 
Center  for  Economic  and  Business  Studies 
Center  for  Electric  Power  Systems 
Research 

Center  for  Engineering  Applications  of 
Radioisotopes 

Center  for  Environmental  Studies 
Center  for  Occupational  Education 
Center  for  Research  in  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education 
Center  for  Research  in  Scientific 
Computation 

Center  for  Sound  and  Vibration 
Center  for  Transportation  Engineering 
Studies 

Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Community 
Services 

Engineering  Research  Services  Division 
Furniture  Manufacturing  and  TTanagement 
Program 

Hodges  Wood  Products  Laboratory 
Industry  Research  Programs  in  Forestry 
Integrated  Manufacturing  Systems 
Engineering  Institute 
Institute  of  Statistics 
Materials  Research  Center 
Minerals  Research  Laboratory 
North  Carolina  Japan  Center 
Precision  Engineering  Center 
Southeastern  Plant  Environment  Laboratories 
Southern  Forest  Research  Center 
Veterinary  Equine  Research  Center 

Parbroke  State  University 

Native  American  Resource  Center 


The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

Mossbauer  Effect  Data  Center 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Cancer  Research  Center 
Carolina  Population  Center 
Center  for  Alcohol  Research 
Center  for  Environmental  Medicine 
and  Lung  Biology 
Center  for  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention 

Center  for  Research  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 

Center  for  Thrombosis  and  Hemostasis 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
Child  Development  Institute 
Biological  Sciences  Research  Center 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development 
Center 

Clinical  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Development  and  Learning 
Dental  Research  Center 
Health  Services  Research  Center 
Institute  of  Government 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
Institute  of  fTarine  Sciences 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Sciences 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Private 
Enterprise 

L.L.  Thurstone  Psychometric  Laboratory 
Louis  Harris  Data  Center 
Multipurpose  Arthritis  Center 
North  Carolina  Institute  for  Investment 
Research 

Program  in  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition 

The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research 
Urban  Institute 

The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Center  for  Applied  Research  (Business  and 
Economics) 

Center  for  Educational  Research  Evaluation 
and  Service 

Center  for  Social  Science  Research 
and  Service 

Family  Research  Center 
Home  Economics  Center  for  Research 
Institute  for  Communication  Research 
and  Consulting 

The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmrington 
Institute  for  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

Western  Carolina  Uhiversity 

Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living 
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2.  Individual  and  Project  Research 

Many  academic  departireits  are  engaged  also  in  research  by  individual  investigators,  especially  at 
Tl-ie  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Since  tlie  vast  majority  of  available  funding  for  research  is  in  the  natural  and  life  sciences, 
departments  within  those  classifications  are  naturally  most  active  in  sponsored  research. 

C.  SCOPE  OF  RESEARCH  ACTIVITY 

Table  4-5  shovjs  that  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
received  $175,525,000  for  research  in  fiscal  year  1985-86,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
data  are  available.  About  54  percent  of  the  funding  was  provided  by  federal  grants  and 
contracts.  Other  major  sources  of  support  were  State  and  direct  federal  appropriations  and 
grants  and  contracts  frcm  other  state  agencies.  The  "Other"  category  in  the  table  includes 
local  government  contracts  and  grants  and  support  fran  private  sources. 

Nearly  65  percent  of  the  State  appropriation  for  research  is  for  agricultural  research  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

State  appropriations  for  research  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
support  a  number  of  areas,  including  health,  highway  safety,  and  marine  sciences  research.  The 
State  research  funding  at  Western  Carolina  University  is  operational  support  for  the  Center  for 
Improving  Mountain  Living  and  the  Highlands  Biological  Station,  and  the  State  support  for 
organized  research  at  East  Carolina  University  and  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  is  in  the  area  of  marine  sciences. 
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Table  4-5** 

RESEARCH  FUrOS  AVAILABLE  TD  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
T}£  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  FY  1985-86 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Appropriations  Grants  and  Contracts 

Institution  State  Federal  Federal  State  Other  Total* 


Research  Universities  I 


UNC-Chapel  Hill 
N.C.  State 


$  6,555 
35,598 


$  0 
6,676 


$67,261 

20,160 


$3,390 

4,228 


$11,811 

8,063 


$  89,017 
74,725 


Doctorate-Granting 

universities 


UNC-Greensboro 

46 

0 

395 

47 

318 

806 

Comprehensive  Universities 

I 

Appalachian  State 

3 

0 

284 

0 

4 

291 

East  Carolina 

176 

0 

1,885 

457 

844 

3,362 

N.C.  A  &  T  State 

493 

0 

1,729 

31 

214 

2,467 

N.C.  Central 

88 

0 

919 

0 

0 

1,007 

UNC-Charlotte 

41 

0 

208 

99 

331 

679 

Western  Carolina 

373 

0 

253 

4 

49 

679 

Comprehensive  Universities 

II 

Elizabeth  City  State 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fayetteville  State 

0 

0 

308 

0 

0 

308 

Pentroke  State 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UNC-Asheville 

0 

0 

32 

25 

12 

69 

UNC-Wilmington 

586 

0 

900 

72 

142 

1,700 

Winston-Salem  State 

0 

0 

415 

0 

0 

415 

TOTAL 

$43,959 

$6,676 

$94,751 

$8,353 

$21,788 

$175,525 

'ic 

Columns  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

**Data  as  of  July  9,  1987. 
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Table  4-6  caipares  sponsored  program  awards  to  the  constituent  institutions  in  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986.  The  National  Science  Foundation  estimated  that  federal  funds  for  colleges 
and  universities  increased  by  8.2  percent  between  the  two  fiscal  years.  The  18  percent 
increase  in  federal  sponsored  program  support  to  The  University  means  that  The  University's 
market  share  increased  by  almost  10  percent. 


Table  4-6 


C0MP/\RIS0N  OF  SPONSORED  PROGR/W  /WARDS 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BY  AGENCY 

FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AM)  1986 

(Data  as  of  July  9,  1987) 


AWARDS 


AGENCY 

FY-1985 

FY-1986 

Percent 

Change 

FEDERAL 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

$  113,714 

$  0 

-100% 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

1,038,202 

3,235,980 

212 

U.S.  Department  of  Carmerce 

1,988,980 

1,165,400 

-41 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnini strati on 

2,177,104 

2,204,933 

1 

National  Science  Foundation 

11,017,555 

13,375,242 

21 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Hunan  Services 

50,548,258 

68,220,781 

35 

U.S.  DeparUnent  of  Education 

9,666,567 

10,493,311 

9 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

7,508,482 

8,161,625 

9 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

2,527,022 

4,020,421 

59 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

4,052,117 

3,908,578 

-4 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

223,473 

453,453 

103 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 

1,141,975 

562,454 

-51 

U.S.  Department  of  State 

10,937,366 

5,736,117 

-48 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Conrnission 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

$102,940,815 

$121,538,295 

18 

All  Other  Federal  Agencies 

1,395,746 

1,674,073 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

$104,336,561 

$123,212,368 

18 

State 

15,142,499 

20,178,520 

33 

Local  Government 

1,804,906 

1,039,869 

-42 

Private  Foundations 

6,017,035 

12,500,751 

108 

Industry 

13,010,724 

10,265,286 

-21 

All  Other  Agencies 

4,841,885 

5,440,448 

12 

$145,153,610  $172,637,242  19% 


TOTAL 
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Almost  three-quarters  of  sponsored  program  funding  supports  the  research  program.  Table 
4-7  reports  sponsored  program  support  for  research  by  discipline  divisions. 


Table  4-7** 

COMPARISON  OF  SPONSORED  PROGRAM  AWARDS 
ID  TIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  RESEARCH 
BY  HE6IS  DISCIPLIIC  DIVISIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AH)  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 


AWARDS 


HEGIS  Discipline 

Division 

FY-1985 

FY-1986 

Percent  < 
Change 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

5,219,461 

5,084,636 

-3% 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0 

0 

0 

Area  Studies 

8,500 

15,000 

77 

Biological  Sciences 

26,874,923 

30,920,697 

15 

Business  and  Management 

687,740 

343,898 

-50 

Carmunications 

335,203 

24,716 

-93 

Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

1,817,204 

2,817,878 

55 

Education 

4,363,723 

4,127,153 

-5 

Engineering 

17,526,425 

14,158,252 

-19 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

6,200 

9,300 

50 

Foreign  Languages 

208,030 

87,376 

-58 

Health  Professions 

30,377,865 

46,690,041 

54 

Home  Economics 

36,600 

157,233 

330 

Law 

57,000 

92,232 

62 

Letters 

86,692 

74,641 

-14 

Library  Science 

0 

56,670 

100 

Mathematics 

1,356,057 

2,416,906 

78 

Military  Sciences 

0 

0 

0 

Physical  Sciences 

8,080,733 

9,425,678 

17 

Psychol ogy 

1,772,298 

3,030,332 

71 

Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2,405,512 

538,347 

-78 

Social  Sciences 

2,461,702 

4,144,403 

68 

Theology 

18,000 

0 

-100 

Interdi sci pi i nary  Studi es 

2,265,535 

1,309,207 

-42 

Other 

13,749 

37,618 

174 

TOTAL 

$105,979,152 

$125,562,214 

19% 

**Oata  as  of  July  9,  1987 
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The  data  in  Table  4-7  show  that  seme  research  support  was  provided  in  all  but  a  few 
discipline  divisions.  In  fiscal  year  1985-86,  health  professions  led  with  37  percent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  biological  sciences  with  25  percent,  and  engineering  with  11  percent. 

D.  PATEm'  AND  COPYRIGHT  POLICY 

The  inprovement  of  University  patent  and  copyright  policies  and  procedures  has  been  an 
area  of  empliasis  throughout  this  decade. 

The  Congress  modified  federal  patent  law,  with  particular  respect  to  inventions  arising 
out  of  federally  funded  projects,  through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  96-517,  which  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1981.  The  major  change  in  the  law  was  to  provide  that,  with  limited 
exceptions,  nonprofit  institutions  and  small  businesses  were  given  the  right  of  first  refusal 
to  title  of  inventions  made  in  the  performance  of  government  grants  and  contracts.  This 
uniform  policy  replaced  at  least  twenty,  often  conflicting  and  confusing,  patent  policies  of 
individual  federal  agencies. 

Because  of  the  changes  in  federal  law  and  the  increasing  enphasis  on  technology 
development  and  transfer  in  North  Carolina,  the  President  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of 
The  University  Patent  Copyright  Policy  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1973. 
The  goal  of  the  project  was  to  enhance  the  utilization  of  University  inventions  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  public.  Policies  v^e^e  reviewed  in  the  light  of  overall  University  objectives 
and  compared  with  similar  policies  at  other  major  universities  in  the  nation. 

The  resulting  revised  University  Patent  and  Copyright  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  June  10,  1983.  This  revised  policy  continues  to  express  the  equitable  interest  of 
The  University  in  any  patentable  invention  developed  by  a  faculty  or  staff  member  under 
University  auspices  and  the  concern  that  the  invention  be  developed  in  the  public  interest.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  rights  to  copyrighted  materials  are  reserved  to  the  author. 

An  equally  important  component  of  a  cemprehensive  patenting  system  is  patent  management. 
Proper  management  of  inventions  also  benefits  The  University  directly  by  exploiting  the 
corrmercial  potential  of  inventions  and  thereby  generating  funds  for  research  and  instruction. 

The  revised  patent  policy  delegates  to  the  chancellors  considerably  more  responsibility 
for  patent  management  than  did  its  predecessor.  The  Chancellor  of  each  constituent 
institution,  or  any  person  designated  by  him,  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  reputable 
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agencies  or  firms  to  secure  for  each  institution  arrangements  for  patent  management,  including 
competent  evaluation  of  invention  disclosures,  expeditious  filing  of  applications  on  patents, 
and  licensing  and  administration  of  patents.  A  constituent  institution  is  also  authorized  to 
administer  its  own  patent  management  and  licensing  program  without  the  use  of  a  patent 
management  agent,  if  it  determines  that  such  arrangement  may  better  serve  institutional  and 
public  interests. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  patent  administration  and  other  aspects  of  technology 
transfer,  the  President  appointed  a  broadly-representative  Technology  Transfer  Committee  which 
concluded,  in  August  1984,  that  various  issues  were  sufficiently  complex  that  the  services  of  a 
consulting  firm  with  experience  in  developing  technology  transfer  programs  would  be  useful.  A 
contract  was  subsequently  awarded  to  Cairbridge  Associates,  Inc.  That  firm  on  June  13,  1985, 
presented  its  final  report,  which  recommended  that  The  University  establish  an  affiliated 
technology  licensing  and  marketing  office  and  which  set  out  various  options  for  the 
organization  of  the  office.  The  Committee  approved  the  report,  in  substance,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  constituent  institutions  were  given  the  opportunity  to  react  to  the  proposal. 

The  activity  led  to  the  establishment  in  late  1986  of  the  Triangle  Universities  Licensing 
Consortium  with  Duke  University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  as  members,  and  the  opportunity  for  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  non-profit  research  laboratories  to  become  affiliated  members.  The  Triangle 
Universities  Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  Inc.,  awarded  a  $1.8  million,  five-year  grant  to 
support  startup  costs  of  the  consortium.  The  consortium  staff  will  assist  faculty  merrbers  in 
obtaining  patents  and  marketing  inventions. 

E.  UNIVERSITY-PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  RELATIONS 

Cooperation  with  private  enterprise  in  research  programs  has  had  a  long  and  rich  history 
in  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  These  research  relationships  have  contributed  materially 
to  economic  development  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  North  Carolina. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  nunber  and  complexity  of  university-private  enterprise 
relationships  have  increased  in  recent  years.  The  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  federal 
agencies  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of,  and  provided  funding  for,  university-industry 
collaborative  research  organizations.  High  technology  industries  have  recognized  an  increased 
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degree  of  dependency  on  university  basic  research  in  the  development  of  new  products.  Current 
efforts  to  restore  the  international  economic  coiipetitive  position  of  the  United  States  have 
led  to  measures  designed  to  facilitate  and  speed  the  transfer  of  new  knowledge  frcm  university 
basic  research  to  useful  products  in  the  marketplace. 

Because  of  these  trends,  the  Board  of  Governors  on  May  8,  1987,  adopted  the  "Policy 
Statement  on  University  Research  Relations  with  Private  Enterprise  and  on  Publication  of 
Research  Findings."  This  policy  encourages  and  supports  cooperative  efforts  with  private 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  the  policy  provides  that  all  research  collaborations  with 
private  firms  must  support  the  instruction,  research,  and  public  service  missions  of  The 
University.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  academic  freedom  for  faculty  and 
students  and  on  the  maintenance  of  the  public  trust. 

Another  initiative  in  university-industry  relations,  the  Council  on  Research  and 
Technology  (CORETECH),  was  founded  in  December,  1986,  as  a  national  organization  of 
universities  and  industrial  firms  interested  in  research.  The  major  goals  of  CORETECH  are  to 
develop  the  corponents  of  a  national  research  policy  and  to  work  on  behalf  of  that  policy  with 
the  Congress,  the  Adninistration,  and  other  relevant  groups.  The  membership  of  CORETECH 
includes  well  over  one  hundred  major  research  universities,  research-intensive  corporations, 
trade  associations,  and  non-profit  research  laboratories.  General  Adninistration,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  are 
participants.  The  organization  already  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  several  legislative 
and  adnini St native  changes  to  further  the  research  effort  of  the  Nation. 

F.  VITALITY  OF  RESEARCH  SYSTEM 

An  objective  of  the  Board  of  Governors  is  that  the  research  program  of  The  University 
remain  vital  and  responsive  to  national  and  state  needs.  Issues  related  to  vitality  include 
the  quality  of  research  proposals,  appropriate  organizational  structures,  and  a  supply  of 
research  manpower  for  the  future. 

The  nature  of  the  research  is  such  that  the  vitality  of  the  system  is  not  easy  to  assess. 
fTany  basic  research  projects,  which  ultimately  result  in  the  discovery  of  important  new 
knov/ledge,  cover  a  lengthy  time  span.  Research  findings  are  often  abstract,  and  their  true 
significance  becomes  apparent  only  after  a  long  period  of  application  and  development. 
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Given  the  highly  individualized  and  complex  nature  of  much  research,  the  typical  approach 
to  evaluation  is  peer  review.  This  process  occurs  with  respect  to  virtually  all  projects  when 
teams  of  scholars  in  the  particular  discipline  review  proposals  for  new  or  continuation 
funding.  In  this  context,  the  magnitude  and  continued  growth  of  academic  research  in  North 
Carolina  attest  to  the  vitality  of  the  system. 

The  best  assurance  of  research  manpower  for  the  future  is  the  maintenance  of  strong 
graduate  programs,  especially  at  the  doctoral  level.  Here  a  major  part  of  the  degree 
requirement  is  the  learning  of  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  completion  of  a  substantial  research 
project.  The  direction  and  guidance  of  such  research  projects  are  a  major  responsibility  of 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

G.  GENERAL  POLICIES 

Strong  programs  of  research  are  dependent  upon  the  same  basic  elements  that  are  required 
to  maintain  excellence  in  instruction:  a  distinguished  faculty  cormitted  to  high  professional 
standards,  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  academic  freedom,  and  the  availability  of 
necessary  supporting  resources  appropriate  to  the  research  functions  of  the  institutions,  such 
as  libraries,  computing  services  and  well -equipped  laboratories. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  conmitted  itself  in  The  Code  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  defense  of  academic  freedom.  The  Board  has  worked,  through  the  requirements 
and  general  guidelines  it  has  provided  for  the  development  of  institutional  tenure  regulations, 
to  establish  policies  and  procedures  that  will  promote  the  ability  of  institutions  to  recruit 
and  retain  highly-qualified  merbers;  and  in  its  successive  budget  requests,  the  Board  has 
sought  to  obtain  appropriations  to  maintain  faculty  salary  levels  that  are  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  Those  budget  requests  have  also  addressed  needs  in  the  supporting  areas  of 
library  improvements,  computer  resources,  special  facilities,  and  scientific  equipment. 

The  Board  has  made  a  special  effort  throughout  this  decade  to  improve  the  quality  of 
scientific  equipment  in  the  research  and  teaching  laboratories  in  The  University. 

Funds  allocated  for  basic  program  support  over  the  last  seven  years  have  enabled  all 
institutions  to  obtain  needed  computing  and  other  scientific  equipment.  Improvements  in  these 
areas  will  enhance  the  quality  of  virtually  all  undergraduate  instruction. 
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Federal  law  and  regulations  provide  an  elaborate  system  of  protection  for  human  research 
subjects.  The  Board  of  Governors  continues  its  delegation  to  the  Chancellors  of 
responsibility  for  compliance  with  federal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  human  subjects. 

H.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  fW  PROCEDURES 

Responsibility  for  research  administration  in  the  constituent  institutions  is  delegated  to 
the  respective  Chancellors.  The  retained  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the 
President  is  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies  and  administrative  procedures  which 
facilitate  the  process  of  applying  for  grants  and  contracts  and  which  ensure  that  University 
responsibilities  are  appropriately  met.  These  policies  and  procedures  include  the  following 
provisions:  (1)  adequate  budgetary  support,  both  direct  and  indirect,  must  be  provided  by  the 
funding  agency,  and  no  unauthorized  obligations  or  commitments  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
institution;  (2)  all  research  programs  and  projects  must  be  ccmpatible  with  the  overall  mission 
of  The  University  and  of  the  institution  and  its  instructional  programs;  (3)  all  projects  and 
proposals  must  be  consistent  with  University  policies  and  regulations  in  any  pertinent  area; 
and  (4)  all  research  projects  must  be  subject  to  full  disclosure  with  respect  to  purpose, 
sponsorship,  and  results. 

Proposals  for  grants  or  contracts  to  support  individual  research  projects  may  be  submitted 
by  the  institutions  to  potential  sponsoring  agencies.  For  reporting  and  review  purposes,  these 
proposals  are  simultaneously  transmitted  to  the  General  Administration.  However,  prior 
approval  by  the  President  of  The  University  is  required  of  any  proposal  before  it  is  submitted 
to  a  potential  sponsoring  agency  in  the  event  that:  (1)  the  proposal  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  new  institute,  center,  or  other  organization;  (2)  the  proposal  would  commit 
the  institution  or  The  University  to  any  continuing  support  of  the  project  or  projects  beyond 
the  period  of  the  grant  or  contract;  or  (3)  the  proposal  provides  for  the  planning  or 
establishment  of  any  degree  program  or  other  educational  activity  not  previously  authorized  and 
established. 

The  President  has  established,  through  Administrative  I'lemorandum  #68,  the  detailed 
arrangements  needed  to  carry  out  these  policies  and  procedures.  The  reporting  formats  under 
this  memorandum  are  in  conformity  with  the  University  Uniform  Chart  of  Accounts,  thus 
facilitating  closer  coordination  of  organized  research  and  other  programs  of  The  University. 
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A  nimber  of  recent  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  by  General  Adninistration  to  encourage 
greater  collaboration  between  the  constituent  institutions  in  the  conduct  of  research  programs. 
A  significant  exanple  is  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  an  Inventory  of  Expensive 
Scientific  Equipment  Available  for  Collaborative  Research  Within  UNC  (UNC  General  Administra¬ 
tion,  October,  1986).  The  publication  is  especially  timely  in  light  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
acquisition  and  maintenance  costs  for  state-of-the-art  instrumentation  facilities.  Included  in 
the  inventory  is  information  on  instrument  location,  faculty/staff  contracts,  use  policies  for 
UNC  personnel,  and  summary  descriptions  of  specific  instrument  capabilities. 

Another  initiative  is  the  promotion  of  cooperative  interactions  of  faculty  from  the 
undergraduate  constituent  institutions  with  funded  principal  investigators  at  the  major 
research  universities.  The  Research  Opportunity  Awards  (ROA)  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  is  one  vehicle  being  used  to  support  this  activity.  General  Administration  is 
serving  as  an  intermediary  to  match  faculty  with  common  research  interests  suited  to  the  NSF 
program.  A  longer  range  goal  is  to  establish  a  computerized  data  base  on  faculty  expertise  to 
enhance  all  aspects  of  research -related  activities,  including  collaborative  efforts  and 
opportunities  for  extramural  funding. 

A  major  study  of  research  within  The  University  was  prepared  by  the  General  Administration 
in  1986.^  A  major  emphasis  was  on  research  funding  trends  and  the  quantitative  comparison  of 
research  activity  to  other  universities  within  the  southeast  and  nationwide.  This  report 
covers  the  eight -year  period  for  which  detailed  comparative  data  are  available  and  is  intended 
as  a  baseline  document  for  the  continuing  assessment  of  the  research  program  of  The  University. 

I.  ^EW  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 

The  research  program  of  The  University  has  been  characterized  during  the  past  biennium  by 
continued  development  in  microelectronics,  biotechnology,  and  other  high  technology  areas,  and 
by  closer  university-industry  relationships  in  many  areas  of  research. 


^e  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Report  on  Research:  1977-1985  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  lyubj. 
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"High  technology"  industries  are  characterized  by  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
professional  and  engineering  enployees  and  by  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  investment  in 
research  and  development  when  compared  to  all  industries.  High  technology  industries,  such  as, 
drugs,  coiputers,  electronic  conponents,  aircraft,  laboratory  equipment,  conputer  progranming, 
data  processing,  bioengineering,  and  research  laboratories,  display  a  rapid  rate  of 
technological  change. 

The  Research  Triangle  Park  development  has  been  instrumental  in  attracting  substantial 
amounts  of  high  technology  industry  to  North  Carolina.  Experience  has  shown  that  high 
technology  industries  are  heavily  dependent  upon  university  resources.  The  instruction, 
research,  and  public  service  programs  of  the  three  major  research  universities  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  bringing  high  technology  industry  to  the  State.  Tl^  Board  of  Governors  will 
continue  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  provide  the  academic  science  base  for  high  technology 
development  in  the  State. 

Although  close  research  ties  have  long  existed  between  The  University  and  industry,  these 
relationships  have  developed  further  during  the  biennium.  This  trend  undoubtedly  results,  in 
part,  from  calls  from  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  government  and 
from  numerous  study  groups  to  strengthen  the  technological  base  of  the  nation.  Such 
technological  advance  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  or  new 
applications  of  existing  knowledge  through  research.  Some  of  the  major  areas  of  university- 
industry  oooperation  are  in  conmunication  and  signal  processing,  engineering,  forestry, 
biotechnology,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Several  major  new  research  organizations  were  established  at  the  constituent  institutions 
during  the  past  biennium. 

In  August,  1986,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Scientific  Computation  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  purposes  of  the 
center  are  to  carry  out  a  conprehensive  graduate  research  program  to  provide  research 
opportunities  to  faculty  and  students  in  advanced  methods  of  computation  applied  to  ccnplex 
problems  in  fluid  mechanics,  hypersonic  aerodynamics,  tel ecomnunicat ions,  nuclear  reactor 
physics,  and  space  mechanics.  Currently,  five  academic  departments  are  affiliated  with  the 
center.  The  center  is  largely  supported  by  agencies  and  organizations  external  to  The 
University. 
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The  Precision  Engineering  Center  at  North  Carolina  State  University  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  February,  1986.  This  center  carries  out  a  conprehensive  graduate 
research  program  in  the  areas  of  metrology,  feedback  control,  and  precision  manufacture.  Both 
the  research  and  related  graduate  instruction  are  directly  relevant  to  the  machine  tool  and 
other  related  industries  requiring  high  precision  in  measurement  or  production. 

North  Carolina  State  University  also  established  in  1986  the  Center  for  Electric  Power 
Systems  Research.  The  purposes  of  the  Center  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degree  engineers  for  stronger  background  and  experience  in  power  systems 
engineering,  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  attract  and  maintain  an  outstanding  faculty,  to  build 
upon  basic  research  efforts  through  applied  research  programs,  and  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
nunter  of  students  interested  in  power  systems  engineering.  Funding  is  provided  prirrerily  by 
the  cooperating  firms. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  received  Board  of  Governors  approval  in 
Decenter,  1986,  to  establish  a  research  organization  designated  as  the  Program  in  Digestive 
Diseases  and  Nutrition.  The  program  is  planned  as  a  series  of  centers  which  pronote  research 
on  diseases  such  as  those  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  the  liver,  the  biliary  tract,  and  the 
pancreas  and  in  problems  of  nutrition.  One  such  activity,  the  Center  for  Diarrheal  Diseases, 
has  already  received  funding  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Each  center  will 
coordinate  instruction,  research,  and  clinical  care  in  a  given  specialty. 
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PmJ  III.  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
IMIROOUCTION 

The  essential  educational  mission  of  The  University  is  augnented  through  a  broad  range  of 
activities  generally  categorized  as  "public  service."  These  public  services,  which  greatly 
extend  the  benefits  which  the  higher  education  system  provides  to  the  people  of  the  State,  are 
integral  to  the  basic  instructional  and  research  responsibilities  of  The  University,  but  they 
also  have  an  identity  and  integrity  apart  from  the  instruction  and  research. 

Public  service  includes  those  higher  education  activities  that  are  established  to  make 
available  to  the  public  some  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  specific  purpose  of  responding  to  a  comnunity  need  or  solving  a  comnunity 
problem.  Public  service  includes  the  provision  of  institutional  facilities,  as  well  as  those 
services  of  faculty  and  staff  that  are  made  available  outside  the  context  of  the  institution's 
regular  programs  of  instruction  and  research.  In  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  public 
service  is  defined  to  include  direct  patient  care  (in  the  teaching  hospitals  or  other  health 
services  centers),  health  care  supportive  services,  comnunity  services,  cooperative  extension 
services,  and  public  broadcasting  services. 

A.  SCOPE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACTIVITY 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  includes  as  part  of  its  overall  mission  a 
cormitment  to  public  service.  The  range  of  potential  or  actual  providers  of  public  service  on 
a  given  campus  is  broad.  Virtually  all  administrative  and  acadanic  units  of  The  University 
also  provide  public  service  to  varying  degrees.  In  addition,  the  constituent  institutions 
often  have  specific  organizational  units  with  public  service  in  a  specialized  area  as  their 
primary  mission. 

At  present  there  is  a  wide  array  of  public  service  institutes,  centers,  and  bureaus  within 
The  University.  These  organizations  range  from  the  high-level ,  research-grounded,  and 
professional  services  of  the  two  major  research  universities,  which  have  a  statewide  impact,  to 
the  more  specialized  and  regional  services  rendered  by  the  other  institutions.  Many  of  the 
specific  public  service  organizations  also  have  instructional  and  research  roles.  The  public 
service  units  within  The  University  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  State 
in  such  significant  areas  of  service  as  health  care,  econcmic  development,  agriculture  and 
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fisheries,  government,  the  environment,  education,  and  public  broadcasting.  The  public  service 
efforts  of  The  University  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  these  areas. 

1.  Patient  Care  and  Health  Care  Supportive  Services 

North  Carolina  continues  to  be  a  national  leader  in  providing  health  care  education, 
research,  and  clinical  services  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  region.  Providing  accessible 
health  care  and  education  of  the  highest  quality  is  a  primary  objective  of  The  University's 
health  professional  schools  and  health  facilities.  An  important  focal  point  for  this  patient 
care  is  the  North  Carolina  ftenorial  Hospital,  a  600-bed  facility  that  serves  the  entire  state 
as  a  major  referral  center  for  patients  with  complex  medical  problems.  It  is  also  the 
principal  "clinical  classroom"  for  UNC-Chapel  Hill  students  training  for  careers  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy,  public  health  and  the  allied  health  professions.  In  caring  for 
people  from  all  100  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  several  surrounding  states,  the  hospital 
each  years  records  20,000  inpatient  admissions  and  300,000  visits  to  its  more  than  150 
outpatient  clinics.  The  GOO-member  medical  and  dental  staff,  composed  of  faculty  members  in 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  provide  services  ranging  from  routine, 
primary  care  to  the  most  sophisticated  treatment  for  complex  medical  and  dental  problems. 

North  Carolina's  statewide  network  of  nine  AHECs  has  become  an  internationally  respected 
nxxiel  of  an  education  and  training  program  that  effectively  links  university  health  science 
centers  to  physicians  and  other  health  personnel  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  AHEC  Program 
provides  a  bridge  of  communication  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  programs  that  also 
meet  the  continuing  needs  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  care  professionals  for 
education,  consultation,  and  technical  assistance.  In  1985-86  some  3,016  continuing  education 
programs  offered  by  the  AHECs  reached  78,658  participants  from  all  100  counties  of  the  state. 
The  AHEC  Program  has  also  helped  to  improve  the  patterns  of  distribution  of  health  personnel 
across  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  AHEC  Program  has  been  asked  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to 
develop  community-based  training  for  psychiatry  residents  and  other  trainees  and  to  improve  the 
regional  access  to  educational  resources  for  mental  health  professionals  in  all  communities  of 
the  state.  The  North  Carolina  AHEC  Program  has  initiated  such  activities  in  cooperation  with 
the  AHECs,  the  four  medical  school  Departments  of  Psychiatry,  other  university  mental  health 
programs,  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Mental  Health,  the  Mental  Retardation  and  Substance 
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Abuse  Services,  and  mental  health  professionals  practicing  throughout  North  Carolina.  The 
phased  development  of  all  program  conponents  in  the  nine  AHEC  regions  will  be  completed  by 
1989. 

The  schools  of  medicine  educate  students  and  professionals  in  the  health  and  biomedical 
sciences  and  conduct  scholarly  research  in  biomedical,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences.  They 
provide  health  care  and  health  education  services  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  association 
with  other  professionals  and  institutions.  The  faculty  include  outstanding  physicians, 
teachers,  and  research  scientists,  some  of  whom  have  pioneered  landmark  advanoes  in  disease 
prevention,  treatment,  and  health  care  delivery.  As  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Chapel  Hill  provide 
consultations  and  accept  for  evaluation  and  treatment  patients  with  conplex  problems  who  are 
referred  by  physicians  throughout  the  state. 

Substantial  oontributions  to  the  health  care  of  our  citizens  are  also  provided  by  the 
other  health  professions.  Each  year,  there  are  in  excess  of  60,000  outpatient  dental  visits  to 
the  various  clinics  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  other  dental  facilities.  These  clinics 
provide  a  no-cost  or  low-cost  alternative  for  thousands  of  citizens  across  the  state,  and  are 
an  inportant  referral  base  for  specialty  care.  In  addition,  pre-  and  post-doctoral  students 
gain  experience  and  provide  clinical  care  through  their  AHEC  rotations,  and  provide  dental  care 
to  state  mental  and  correctional  facilities,  public  health  departments,  and  the  Cherokee 
nation. 

The  only  School  of  Public  Health  in  the  state  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  it  is 
internationally  recognized  for  its  many  contributions  to  inproving  health  programs  in  the 
public  interest.  The  confidence  expressed  by  the  legislature  in  funding  the  new  Public  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  Center  facilities  recognizes  these  contributions  and  will 
sigiificantly  inprove  the  ability  of  the  School  to  serve  North  Carolina  industry,  comnunities, 
and  the  public. 

Activities  of  our  nursing  programs  have  always  been  well  designed  to  inprove  the  health  of 
citizens  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  activities,  ongoing  studies  are 
planned  or  underway  in  such  areas  as:  stresses  felt  by  parents  with  hospitalized  children;  the 
physical  and  p^chological  health  problems  and  health  care  needs  of  incarcerated  women; 
developffEnt  of  techniques  to  identify  self-care  behaviors  practiced  by  the  elderly  in  comnunity 
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based  settings;  the  unique  needs  of  cancer  patients;  and  coniixinity  planning  projects  for 
latch-key  children.  Continuing  education  continues  to  be  a  priority  of  our  nursing 
institutions.  For  exanple,  the  nunter  of  attendees  at  continuing  education  programs  conducted 
by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  Chapel  Hill  increased  by  almost  20  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987  over 
the  previous  year. 

Continuing  education  has  also  been  a  priority  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  that  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  has  determined  that  continuing  education  for  renewal  of  licensure  to  practice 
pharmacy  is  necessary  for  the  health,  welfare,  and  protection  of  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  launched  massive  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  AHEC 
system  to  deliver  continuing  education  which  is  relevant,  affordable,  and  accessible  to  all 
pharmacy  practitioners  in  the  state.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  provision  of  171  continuing 
education  programs  attended  by  over  8,000  participants  during  1986-87. 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid  during  the  1986-1991  planning  period  to  evaluating  and 
providing  health  promotion/disease  prevention  services.  These  services  focus  largely  on  the 
health  problems  of  greatest  sigiificance  for  North  Carolinians:  cardiovascular  disease, 
cancer,  injuries,  and  low  birth  weight.  Much  of  the  effort  in  these  areas  is  concentrated  in 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention,  established  in  1984. 

The  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  exemplifies  a  growing  effort  within 
the  health  care  programs  to  conduct  conprehensive,  multi-disciplinary  endeavors  that  result  in 
more  effective  and  integrated  health  care  services  to  people  of  the  state  and  nation.  The 
Center  helps  coordinate  efforts  to  prevent  disease  and  foster  good  health  throughout  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  mentioned,  our  health  care  professionals  will  continue  to  invest 
heavily  in  discovering,  testing  and  inplementing  new  methods  for  treating  disease.  Much  of  the 
work  will  take  place  in  the  burgeoning  field  of  biotechnology,  although  considerable  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  more  traditional  pursuits  such  as  identifying  new  medications,  developing 
and  refining  treatment  techniques,  and  improving  diagnostic  methods. 

When  the  health  care  contributions  of  the  health  professionals  are  examined  individually 
or  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  clear  that  North  Carolina  is  making  rapid  progress  in  providing 
increased  quality  and  access  to  health  care  for  the  people  of  our  state,  region  and  nation. 
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2.  Comminlty  Services 

Colleges  and  universities  provide  many  major  services  to  the  cormiunity.  Some  are  provided 
through  public  service  units  established  for  that  purpose,  while  many  others  tend  to  be  less 
formal  and  structured  and  are  supplied  by  individual  faculty  or  staff  rreriDers.  The  term 
"comrunity  services"  is  used  to  encompass  this  range  of  activities.  While  delivery  systems 
vary  widely  in  terms  of  structure  and  complexity,  these  contacts  are  numerous  and  represent  a 
major  interface  between  the  constituent  institutions  and  the  community. 

The  subsections  which  follow  outline  the  scope  of  some  of  the  major  public  service 
activities  of  the  constituent  institutions.  For  convenience,  these  activities  are  reported 
generally  by  the  audience  and  type  of  services  provided. 

a.  Government 

Through  community  services,  the  expertise  of  faculty  and  staff  and  other  resources  of  The 
University  are  made  available  to  help  address  the  needs  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
agencies.  Examples  of  such  efforts  include  the  Appalachian  Regional  Bureau  of  Government  at 
Appalachian  State  University,  the  Regional  Development  Institute  at  East  Carolina  University, 
the  Urban  Institute  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  Government  Executives 
Institute  of  the  School  of  Business  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill ,  and  the 
Institute  of  Government. 

The  Institute  of  Government,  a  unit  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
engages  in  research,  teaching,  writing,  and  consultation  in  public  law  and  government.  Founded 
in  1931  to  help  state  and  local  officials  improve  governmental  administration  and  policy-making 
in  North  Carolina,  the  Institute  is  the  largest  and  most  diversified  of  the  university-based 
governmental  training  and  research  organizations  in  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  a  national 
reputation  and  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  governmental  life  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Institute's  professional  staff  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  are  based  in  the  Institute  rather  than  in  other  University  departments 
or  schools,  and  come  under  the  rank  and  tenure  regulations. 

The  current  faculty  of  36  come  from  many  geographic  areas  and  educational  institutions. 
Tv/enty-five  of  them  hold  law  degrees;  other  disciplines  represented  include  public 
administration,  political  science,  psychology,  and  economics.  Within  the  Institute,  each 
faculty  member  is  responsible  for  a  limited  set  of  subject-matter  fields. 
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Research  and  writing  are  essential  activities  of  the  Institute  faculty.  Publications 
include  textbooks,  casebooks,  manuals  and  guidebooks,  monographs,  reports,  bulletins,  and  a 
quarterly  magazine.  Many  Institute  research  projects  are  undertaken  on  staff  initiative; 
others  are  conducted  on  the  request  of  the  governmental  agencies  or  governmental  clients.  A 
vital  part  of  this  work  is  research  and  bill-drafting  for  legislative  study  commissions  and 
standing  committees  of  the  state  legislature.  Most  faculty  writings  are  published  by  the 
Institute;  others  are  published  by  the  governmental  agency  for  which  the  research  is  done. 

Teaching  activities  of  the  Institute  provide  in-service  training  for  elected  and  appointed 
officials—municipal,  county,  and  state.  Some  courses  introduce  newly  chosen  officials  to  the 
responsibilities  of  their  jobs;  others  help  experienced  officials  increase  and  update  their 
knowledge  of  both  the  laws  they  administer  and  methods  of  administration. 

More  than  100  of  these  courses  are  offered  each  year.  The  officials  who  attend  include 
mayors,  councilmen,  city  managers  and  department  heads,  city  and  county  attorneys,  county 
commissioners  and  county  managers,  public  health  and  social  services  officials,  mental  health 
officers,  planners,  tax  assessors  and  collectors,  finance  officers,  law  enforcement  officials, 
school  board  rrEimbers,  correctional  agency  personnel,  judges,  district  attorneys,  state 
department  administrators,  and  many  others.  Over  5,000  people  a  year  come  to  Chapel  Hill  for 
Institute  courses  and  schools  that  last  frcm  a  few  days  to  several  weeks;  mary  attend 
conferences  and  seminars  held  at  other  North  Carolina  sites. 

Consulting  and  other  professional  services  are  performed  by  Institute  faculty  rrEimbers  for 
state  and  local  officials  and  agencies  upon  request  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  faculty's 
continuing  relationships  with  their  client  groups.  Faculty  nEmbers  also  advise  and  assist 
various  associations  of  public  officials  and  citizens'  groups. 

The  Institute's  Legislative  Reporting  Service,  maintained  during  every  state  legislative 
session  since  1935,  is  the  most  nearly  conplete  source  of  information  on  the  current  work  of 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  It  enables  nEmbers  of  that  body  and  thousands  of  state 
and  local  officials  to  keep  currently  informed  about  legislative  proposals  and  proceedings 
through  daily  bulletins  and  weekly  and  sessional  summaries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Institute's  financial  support  comes  from  state  appropriations  to  The 
University;  the  remaining  third  comes  from  revenues  the  Institute  receives  from  city  and  county 
membership  dues,  fees  for  its  special  consulting  services,  sales  of  publications,  course 
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registration  fees,  and  reiirbursement  for  sane  direct  costs  incurred  in  serving  particular 
governmental  clients. 

b.  Education 

The  close  working  relationship  between  The  University  and  the  public  schools  is  expressed 
clearly  in  public  service  projects  and  activities.  They  focus  in  three  areas:  improving  the 
schools,  continued  professional  development  for  teachers  and  adninistrators,  and  special 
studies  and  applied  research  in  education  and  child  development. 

Major  attention  has  been  given  to  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  and  availability  of 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  In  1983,  the  Board  of  Governors 
established  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Centers  on  the  campuses  of  eight  of  the 
constituent  institutions  and  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  This 
network  of  Centers  coordinated  by  a  special  adnini strati ve  unit  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  has  already 
provided  in-service  education  to  over  8,000  teachers. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  surnner  residential  programs  in  mathematics  and 
science  (Suimer  Ventures)  were  established  for  rising  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  on  the 
campuses  of  five  constituent  institutions  during  1985.  Programs  have  since  been  held  at 
Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  UNC- 
Charlotte,  and  Western  Carolina  University  serving  nearly  1,750  students. 

The  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television  cooperates  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  in¬ 
school  educational  television  programning  on  a  regular  basis. 

Centers  for  Economic  Education  at  UNC-Greensboro,  UNC-Asheville,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  UNC-Charlotte,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University 
help  strengthen  economics  education  in  the  schools  through  in-service  teacher  education  and 
curriculum  development.  The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  and  the  Center  for  Comnunity  Education  at  Appalachian  State  University 
address  new  and  developing  conmunity-school  programs  and  school -business  relationships.  The 
Highway  Safety  Research  Center  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  helps  develop,  study,  and  evaluate  school 
safety  and  transportation  programs.  Special  studies,  policy  evaluation,  curriculum 
development,  and  parent  training  programs  at  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Center  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
are  directed  toward  school  improvement  and  new  methods  of  educating  exceptional  children, 
including  gifted  and  talented. 
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In  1984  the  Board  established  a  Principals'  Executive  Program  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  The  Program  is  designed  to  provide  short-term,  intensive, 
non-credit  management  and  educational  leadership  skills  to  school  principals  in  North  Carolina. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  program  has  served  406  school  adninistrators  from  136  of  the  140 
local  school  systems  in  the  State.  The  Institute  of  Government  also  regularly  provides 
seminars  and  specialized  training  to  school  personnel. 

The  recently  formed  Center  for  Educational  Development  and  Service  at  UNC-Greensboro  and 
the  Management  Resource  Center  at  UNC-Charlotte  help  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  school  personnel.  Direct  services  are  provided  to  school  children  through  psychological 
clinics  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  UNC-Greensboro,  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

In  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs  of  public  schools  in  the  rural  areas  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Board  has  established  Rural  Education  Institutes  at  East  Carolina 
University  and  at  Western  Carolina  University.  These  two  agencies  are  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  local  schools  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State. 

In  response  to  legislative  action  in  the  1985  Session  of  the  General  Assently,  the  Board 
of  Governors  has  established  the  North  Carolina  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The 
Center  is  located  on  the  carpus  of  Western  Carolina  University  and  provides  advanced  study 
opportunities  through  short-term,  non-credit  residential  programs  for  career  classroom  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  During  1986-87,  the  Center  served  over  600  teachers  and  plans  to  expand 
its  programs  to  accoimiodate  nearly  1000  teachers  a  year.  A  new  facility  has  been  planned  for 
construction  on  land  adjacent  to  Western  Carolina  University  and  will  be  available  for  use  by 
1991. 

In  many  ways  The  University  constitutes  a  continuous  source  of  consultation,  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  state's  schools.  Public  service  to  education  provides  an 
inportant  source  of  new  ideas,  and  it  helps  to  keep  the  academic  programs  of  the  University 
abreast  of  current  educational  issues  and  problems. 

3.  Cooperative  Extension  Services 

Cooperative  Extension  Services  are  distinguished  from  other  public  service  activities 
in  that  they  are  conducted  as  cooperative  efforts  with  outside  agencies.  The  cooperating 
agency  is  often  a  federal  or  state  government  agency,  although  it  may  be  a  trade  association  or 
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similar  group.  The  University  has  Cooperative  Extension  Services  programs  in  agriculture  and 
related  industries,  rural  social  and  economic  development,  international  extension,  industrial 
extension,  government  extension,  and  military  extension. 

a.  Agriculture  and  Related  Industries 

The  agricultural  extension  network  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  an  active  system  of 
technology  transfer  can  enhance  productivity.  The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  is  the  largest  cooperative  extension  activity  in  the  State.  It  provides  services  in 
each  of  the  100  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation.  It  is 
operated  by  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  in  cooperation  with  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
There  is  considerable  joint  planning  and  progranming  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Extension  subject  matter  specialists  work  with  their  research  counterparts  in  the  22 
research  departments  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  with  other  research  components  of 
The  University.  These  extension  specialists  synthesize  research  results  and  adapt  them  for 
field  application  by  the  recipients  of  extension  services. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service  communicates  the  findings  and 
applications  of  research  to  producers  and  consumers  in  four  primary  areas:  agriculture,  home 
economics,  community  resource  development,  and  4-H  Youth  work.  The  local  extension  agents 
assume  responsibility  within  a  geographic  area  for  this  extension  service  activity. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  extensive  contact  with  its  public  through  the 
individual  personal  contacts  made  by  extension  agents,  the  distribution  of  over  a  million 
copies  of  publications  last  year,  the  126  new  publication  titles  and  the  74  periodicals  that 
are  published  and  circulated  annually,  and  the  production  of  nearly  400  radio  programs  and  89 
television  programs. 

Another  major  cooperative  extension  service  activity  is  the  Marine  Advisory  Services,  a 
component  of  the  Sea-Grant  University  Program  that  is  also  closely  related  to  the 
interinstitutional  work  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute.  The  purpose  of  Marine 
Advisory  Services  is  to  disseminate  the  practical  results  of  research.  Local  Advisory  Service 
agents  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  information  to  users.  The  agents  also 
identify  coastal  and  marine  problems  and  report  them  back  to  the  directors  for  referral  to 
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research  staff  who  seek  solutions. 

The  areas  in  which  Marine  Advisory  Services  are  provided  include  seafood  processing, 
marketing,  and  utilization;  marine  transportation;  marine  recreation;  marine  science  and 
education;  marine  mining;  comnercial  fisheries  and  gear  technology;  effective  monitoring  and 
control  of  water  quality;  coastal  zone  management;  and  aquaculture. 

b.  Industrial  Extension  Services 

The  University  provides  a  variety  of  services  to  industry,  especially  to  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  firms  which  often  cannot  afford  to  eriploy  specialized  engineering  and  business  personnel 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  Industrial  Extension  Service  at  North  Carolina  State  University  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1955.  The  State  Technical  Services  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1965, 
provided  federal  financial  participation  and  established  a  cooperative  program.  Although  no 
federal  support  is  currently  received,  several  pieces  of  pending  federal  legislation  seek  to 
restore  the  cooperative  relationship. 

The  mission  of  the  Industrial  Extension  Service  is  to  extend  the  resources  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  to  assist  the  state's  economic  development  and  enhance  the  technological  and 
managerial  capabilities  of  its  people.  To  this  end,  during  the  fiscal  year  1986-87,  the 
Industrial  Extension  Service  provided  1,206  consultations  to  industrial  firms  on  specific 
problems  and  distributed  nearly  3,000  publications  in  response  to  inquiries.  In  addition,  347 
short  courses  were  provided  for  over  8,000  people.  The  involved  industries  normally  pay  the 
costs  of  these  services. 

Another  major  industrial  extension  activity  during  the  year  is  the  expanding  program  of 
the  North  Carolina  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development  Center,  an  inter-institutional 
program  headquartered  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Comnerce  provides  financial  support  and  program  participation. 

The  Center  conpleted  its  second  full  year  of  operation  in  fiscal  year  1985-86  with 
regional  service  centers  established  in  Raleigh  and  at  Western  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  UNC-Charlotte,  and  East  Carolina  University.  A  center  in  Winston-Salem  is 
served  by  UNC-Greensboro,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  and 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  Over  2,000  small  business  clients  sought  help  from  this 
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statewide  network  during  the  past  year  on  natters  involving  international  trade,  government 
procuraiient,  technology  development,  problems  of  women-  and  minority-owned  businesses,  and 
small  business  financing  needs. 

c.  International  Extension  Services 

The  University  has  long  recognized  the  international  dimension  of  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service  programs.  The  University  recognizes  the  existence  of  cormon  global  concerns  and 
the  interdependence  of  nations.  Moreover,  the  international  movement  of  capital  and  goods  to 
and  from  Ilorth  Carolina  has  become  a  significant  feature  of  the  state's  economic  life.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  an  explosive  growth  in  exports.  There  has  also  been  a  dramatic 
expansion  of  foreign  investment  in  the  state.  These  are  impressive  reminders  of  the  impact  of 
developments  elsev/iere  in  the  world  on  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  its  citizens. 

This  growing  interdependence  also  gives  great  importance  to  the  public  service  activities 
conducted  for  foreign  countries  and  their  citizens.  These  public  service  activities  carried 
out  in  other  countries  normally  are  cooperative  in  nature  and  involve  a  federal  government 
agency,  most  often  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

International  programs  at  the  constituent  institutions  are  coordinated  by  the  Council  on 
International  Programs  of  The  University.  The  Council  also  advises  the  President  on 
international  education  issues. 

North  Carolina  State  University  provides  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  a  large 
njmber  of  developing  countries  on  agricultural  practices  and  related  technologies.  Seme  of  the 
subject  areas  included  are  plant  breeding  for  improved  varieties,  soil  management,  drainage  and 
irrigation,  textile  technology,  peanut  culture,  forage  crops,  and  forestry. 

The  North  Carolina  Japan  Center  at  North  Carolina  State  University  assists  North  Carolina 
universities,  companies,  and  individual  citizens  in  strengthening  acadanic  and  econonic  ties 
with  Japan.  Guidance  in  dealing  with  Japanese  firms  is  provided  to  businesses. 

The  International  Trade  Center  at  North  Carolina  State  University  offers  a  variety  of 
seminars,  workshops,  and  short  courses  to  improve  the  performance  of  North  Carolina  finms  in 
international  markets.  Many  of  these  programs  are  directed  toward  small  to  medium-sized  firms 
which  are  not  experienced  in  international  markets. 
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The  International  Programs  Office  and  the  Center  for  Inproving  Mountain  Living  of  Western 
Carolina  University  also  provide  major  technical  assistance  services  to  developing  countries. 
One  large  project  in  the  area  of  water  conservation  and  aquaculture  served  thirteen  countries. 
The  Center  for  Inproving  Mountain  Living  is  the  managing  agent  for  the  Joint  Private  Volunteer 
Organization  Rural  Development  Center,  a  consortium  of  14  universities  and  17  private 
organizations,  which  has  conducted  training  in  39  countries.  The  International  Programs  Office 
also  has  a  long-standing  project  to  upgrade  primary  and  middle  schools  in  Jamaica. 

4.  Public  Ccmnunication  Services 
a.  Television 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television  is  North  Carolina's  public 
television  network.  The  Center  provides  a  unique  service  designed  to  educate,  enlighten,  and 
entertain  the  state's  citizens.  Licensed  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University,  the 
system  provides  a  signal  to  about  95  percent  of  the  state  through  a  system  of  10  transmitters 
and  14  translators.  (A  list  of  transmitters  appears  in  Table  A-4-5  in  the  Appendix.) 

Public  television  in  North  Carolina  began  in  the  mid-1950's,  when  The  University  secured  a 

license  for  WUNC-TV  (Channel  4),  attracted  public  funds,  and  built  studios  in  Chapel  Hill, 

Raleigh,  and  Greensboro.  After  25  years  of  network  growth,  the  General  Assembly  reorganized 

the  system  as  the  Center  in  1979.  The  legislation  defines  the  Center's  mission  as: 

..to  provide  research,  development  and  production  of  non-conmercial 
educational  television  prograrrming  and  program  materials;  to  provide 
distribution  of  non-comnercial  educational  television  programnir^  through 
the  broadcast  facilities  licensed  to  the  University;  and  otherwise  to 
enhance  the  uses  of  television  for  public  purposes. 

Work  is  underway  on  a  new  Center  facility  in  Research  Triangle  Park.  To  be  completed  in 
1989,  the  facility  will  bring  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Center  under  one  roof  and  will 
improve  the  Center's  production  of  local  programs.  Since  the  General  Assently  has  appropriated 
only  very  limited  funds  to  equip  the  facility,  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  the  next  five 
years  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  equipment  needed  for  quality  television  productions. 

In  addition  to  expanding  its  own  production,  the  Center  will  improve  its  ability  to  work 
with  independent  producers  to  guarantee  diverse  programs  and  will  expand  viewer  involvement  in 
evaluation  of  Center  programs  and  services. 
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Public  television  has  had  an  educational  conponent  from  the  beginning.  In  recent  years, 
as  public  television  has  grown  and  changed,  educators  have  explored  new  ways  to  reach  students. 
The  Center  continues  to  regard  its  educational  role  as  a  vital  element  in  its  programs  and 
services.  Educational  programs  take  instruction  directly  into  classrooms,  reach  adults  in 
their  homes  with  basic  literacy  training,  and  touch  all  citizens  with  information  that  teaches 
and  enlightens. 

To  strengthen  relationships  with  formal  educational  systems,  the  Center  in  1987  launched  a 
major  effort  to  increase  use  of  instructional  television.  This  effort  includes  establishment 
of  regional  centers  with  mobile  demonstration  units,  increased  local  production  of  television 
courses,  and  expansion  of  professional  development  programs. 

Expanded  services  demand  expanded  support,  and  the  Center  will  propose  some  increased 
appropriations  during  this  planning  period.  It  will  also  expand  its  fundraising  efforts  among 
viewers,  corporations,  and  foundations  to  help  purchase  programs  and  equipment  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Center's  mission. 

Arong  engineering  and  operational  challenges  are  completion  of  the  new  facility  and  the 
maintenance  and  renovation  of  the  transmission  system.  While  the  network  is  extensive,  it  is 
aging  and  does  not  reach  everyone.  Half  the  transmitters  have  reached  the  useful  life  of  20 
years,  and  the  system  has  significant  gaps  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  state  and  in  the 
mountai ns . 

f-lajor  capital  expansions  for  the  planning  period  are  for  renovation  of  older  transmitters, 
construction  of  transmitters  in  Lumberton  and  Rockingham,  and  relocation  of  transmitters 
for  better  service  in  Wilmington  and  the  Charlotte  area. 

An  inportant  challenge  in  signal  delivery  during  the  next  five  years  is  cable— making  sure 
cable  systems  which  now  carry  the  Center's  signal  continue  to  do  so  as  part  of  the  least 
expensive  service.  The  Center  has  already  established  and  plans  to  strengthen  an  office 
devoted  to  cable  system  relations. 

The  Center  is  an  inportant  resource  for  North  Carolina's  citizens.  Its  goals  for  the  next 
five  years  point  toward  making  that  resource  as  effective  as  possible  through  expanding 
transmission  capabilities,  increasing  public  involvement,  inproving  and  expanding  local 
production,  boosting  financial  support,  and  providing  to  all  North  Carolinians  television 
programs  that  educate,  enrich,  and  enlighten. 
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b.  Radio 

Twelve  constituent  canpuses  of  The  University  operate  noncomnercial  educational  radio 
stations,  some  to  provide  service  to  the  public,  seme  to  serve  students,  and  some  for  both 
purposes. 

In  1978,  the  General  Assenbly,  following  a  recomnendation  of  its  special  task  force  on 
tel ecomnuni cations,  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina  Agency  for  Public 
Tel ecomnuni cations  and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility,  among  others,  for  fostering  the 
development  of  public  radio  in  North  Carolina.  It  established  the  policy  that  at  least  one 
public  radio  signal  shall  be  made  available  to  every  resident  of  the  State. 

North  Carolina  currently  has  35  noncomnercial  radio  stations,  24  of  which  are  licensed  to 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education.  These  facilities  range  from  100  kilowatt 
full-service  stations  to  ten-watt  limited-service  stations.  (A  list  of  the  constituent 
institutions  with  public  radio  stations  appears  in  Table  A-4-5  in  the  Appendix.) 

B.  FUNDING  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACTIVITY 

Table  4-8  reports  that  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
received  almost  $305  million  for  selected  public  service  activities  in  fiscal  year  1985-86. 
Over  two-thirds  (68  percent)  of  that  funding  came  from  sources  other  than  State  funds.  These 
sources  included  receipts  and  fees  collected  from  activities;  trust  funds  and  endc^^ffI1ents  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  specific  public  service  activities;  federal  appropriations;  and 
federal.  State,  local  government,  and  private  grants  and  contracts. 

Over  47  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  for  1985-86  funded  direct  patient  care  and 
health  care  supportive  services  at  North  Carolina  f^Iemorial  Hospital.  Other  major  categories 
were  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television,  and  flarine  Advisory  Services  under 
the  Sea  Grant  Program. 
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Table  4-8 

EXP0€IUJRES  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
BY  CONSTIUJENT  INSTIIUTIONS  OF 
T>£  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FY  1985-86 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Appropriations _ Grants  and  Contracts 


Institution 

State 

Federal 

Federal 

State 

Other 

Total* ** 

Appal achian 

543 

0 

262 

516 

668 

1,989 

East  Carolina 

702 

0 

8 

1,313 

16,348 

18,371 

Elizabeth  City 

236 

0 

145 

238 

138 

757 

Fayetteville  State 

0 

49 

0 

14 

65 

128 

North  Carolina  A  &  T 

0 

0 

2,348 

172 

0 

2,520 

North  Carolina  Central 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

N.C.  School  of  the  Arts 

97 

0 

0 

0 

97 

194 

North  Carolina  State 

22,985 

12,737 

873 

1,043 

6,076 

43,714 

Penbroke  State 

35 

0 

214 

19 

49 

317 

UNC-Asheville 

_* 

0 

30 

4 

153 

187 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

28,831 

0 

0* 

6 

48,155 

76,992 

UNC-Charlotte 

502 

0 

87 

159 

868 

1,616 

UNC-Greensboro 

189 

0 

23 

372 

372 

956 

UNC-Wilmington 

_* 

0 

0 

0 

30 

30 

Western  Carolina 

1,222 

0 

826 

102 

133 

2,283 

Winston-Salem  State 

0 

0 

328 

52 

3 

383 

Center  for  Public 
Television 

5,512 

0 

765 

0 

3,014 

9,291 

N.C.  IteiDrial  Hospital 

18,705 

0 

0 

0 

126,253 

144,958 

TOTAL 

$79,648 

$12,786 

$5,909 

$4,010 

$202,422 

$304,775 

*  Less  than  $500. 

**  ColLfms  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 
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PART  IV.  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  PLAN 

The  planning  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  has  a  comprehensive  purpose  and,  for 
each  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  specific  purpose. 
The  comprehensive  purpose  is  found  in  the  statutory  responsibility  to  "plan  and  develop  a 
coordinated  system  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina."  The  specific  purpose  is  found  in 
the  further  statutory  responsibility  to  "determine  the  functions,  educational  activities  and 
academic  programs"  of  each  institution.  It  is  this  specific  responsibility  for  each  of  the 
institutions  that  is  addressed  in  this  section  of  the  long-range  plan. 

For  each  of  the  constituent  institutions,  this  section  presents  the  academic  program  plan 
containing:  a  general  statement  of  the  educational  mission  of  the  institution,  including  its 
descriptive  classification;  all  currently  authorized  degree  programs  in  the  institution,  by 
degree  level  and  by  discipline  division  and  discipline  specialty;  all  new  programs  that  the 
institution  is  authorized  to  plan  during  this  planning  period,  1986-91;  and  authorized  and 


projected  enrollments  through  1990-91. 

The  descriptive  classification  of  the  institutions  used  by  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  that  developed  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education.^ 

The  Carnegie  classification  system  includes  all  institutions  listed  in  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics'  Education  Directory.  To  encompass  all  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  the  classification  system  established  19  categories.  Five  of  these  categories 


include  all  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The 

Research  Uhiversities  I 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Doctorate-Granting  Universities  II 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Comprehensive  Uhiversities 
Appalachian  State  University 
East  Carolina  University 
Fayetteville  State  University 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University 

North  Carolina  Central  University 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Western  Carolina  University 


University  of  North  Carolina.  They  are: 

Comprehensive  Universities  II 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Penbroke  State  University' 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

Schools  of  Art,  rtisic,  and  Desigpi 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 


^Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  A  Classification  of  I^titutions  of 
Higher  Education.  Revised  edition.  (Berkeley,  Calif.:  Carnegie  Foundation  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  1987). 


APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

Appalachian  State  University  is  a  Comprehensive  University  I,  offering  degree  programs  at 
the  baccalaureate,  master's,  and  intennediate  levels.  As  a  conprehensive  university  serving  a 
large  traditional  student  population,  Appalachian  State  maintains  a  strong  conmitment  to 
excellence  in  instruction  and  scholarship,  and  offers  each  undergraduate  student  a  wide  range 
of  liberal  general  education  and  other  educational  experiences  and  professional  programs.  No 
major  change  in  institutional  mission  is  contenplated  during  the  present  planning  period  (1986- 
91).  It  will  continue  its  tradition  of  service  to  the  teaching  profession  and  v^ill  offer 
graduate  programs  in  those  areas  for  which  there  is  demonstrable  need,  concentrating  on  special 
needs  of  the  western  region  of  the  State. 

The  strengthening  of  established  programs  and  the  development  of  new  programs  in  home 
economics,  gerontological  studies,  public  acini  ni  strati  on,  and  social  work  will  be  anphasizeo  iii 
this  planning  period.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  faculty  development  and  to  the 
quality  of  student  life. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Appalachian  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees 
at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0206  City,  comnunity  and  regional 
planning 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0501  Business  and  comnerce,  general 
0502  Accounting 
0504  Banking  and  finance 
0506  Business  management  and 
actninistration 
0514  Secretarial  studies 
0517  Business  economics 
0597  Insurance  and  real  estate 

0600  Comnunications 

0601  Comnunications,  general 


0700  Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information  sciences 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0832  f4jsic  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0836  Driver  and  safety  education 
0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0838  Business,  comnerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 
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1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1004  rijsic  (performing,  conposition, 
theory) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 
1098  Music  merchandising 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1220  Speech  pathology  and  audiology 
1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1296  Health  care  management  (not 
hospital  adninistration) 

1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Heme  economics,  general 

1302  Home  decoration  and  home 

equipment 

1303  Clothing  and  textiles 

1305  Child  developmmt 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 

dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 
science 

1597  Philosophy  and  religion 


b.  Master's  Level 

0300  Area  Studies 

039 1  Appal  ach  i  an  Stud  i  es 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0501  Business  and  conmerce,  general 
0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 


1700  Mathematics 

1701  I'^lathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 
1914  Geology 

2000  Psychology 

2201  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 
2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4901  General  liberal  arts  and  sciences 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0807  Adult  and  continuing  education 
(comnunity  education) 

0808  Special  education,  general 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0827  Educational  adnini strati on 
0828  Educational  supervision 
0830  Reading  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational  and 
technical  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 
0897  Educational  media 
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1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 
and  theory) 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1220  Speech  pathology  and  audiology 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general  (Sc.S) 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general  (Ed.S) 
0805  Higher  education,  general  (Ed.S.) 
0808  Special  education,  general  (Ed.S.) 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance)  (Ed.S.) 

0827  Educational  adninistration 
(Ed.S.,  C.A.S.) 

0828  Educational  supervision  (Ed.S.) 

0830  Reading  education  (methodology  and 
theory)  (Ed.S.) 

0897  Educational  media  (Ed.S.) 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 
Appalachian  State  University  is  authorized 
level  program: 


1600  Library  Science 


1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 
1998  Applied  physics 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychol ogy,  general 

2003  Cl i ni cal  psychol ogy 

2004  Psychology  for  counseling 

( vocat i onal  rehabi 1 i tat i on ) 
2097  School  psychol ogy 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 


2000  Psychol  ogy 

2097  School  psychology  (C.A.S.) 


to  discontinue  the  following  baccalaureate 


1601  Library  science,  general 
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4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Prograirs 

Appalachian  State  University  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  degree  program  at 
the  master's  level : 

1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

Master's  Level 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  administration 
2104  Gerontological  studies 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Projected 
- 1989=90 — 

~T99D=9I - 

Undergraduate 

8,805 

9,285 

9,260 

9,275 

9,290 

Graduate 

558 

645 

715 

745 

770 

Total 

9,363 

9,930 

9,975 

10,020 

10,060 

EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

East  Carolina  University  is  a  Conprehensive  University  I,  offering  degree  programs  at  the 
baccalaureate,  master's,  and  inteimediate  levels,  the  first  professional  degree  in  medicine, 
and  five  doctoral  programs  in  the  basic  medical  sciences.  In  addition  to  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  institution  has  grown  to  include  eight  professional  schools,  a  graduate  school, 
and  a  School  of  Medicine.  An  extensive  process  of  evaluation  of  all  acadonic  programs  and 
curricula  is  underway. 

During  the  present  planning  period  (1986-91),  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on 
strengthening  the  Schools  of  Business,  Education,  and  Medicine,  and  selected  departments  within 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  institution  is  authorized  to  plan  new  degree  programs  in 
accounting,  and  in  molecular  biology  and  biotechnology.  A  new  fully-accredited  School  of  Social 
Work  has  been  established.  Authorization  is  also  granted  to  change  the  name  of  the  School  of 
Technology  to  the  School  of  Industry  and  Technology.  East  Carolina  University,  through  its 
extensive  programs  of  public  and  connunity  service  and  its  research  activities,  will  continue 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  cultural  life  and  conmunity  and  regional  development  in  that 
portion  of  the  State.  A  new  public  service  center  in  Gerontology  and  a  nev^  public  service 
institute  in  Developmental  Interventions  and  Research  are  to  be  planned. 


2,  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

East  Carolina  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  at 
those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0206  City,  corrmunity  and  regional 
planning 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 
0414  Biochemistry 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
administration 
0514  Secretarial  studies 

0600  Cormuni cations 

0601  Carmuni cations,  general 


0700  Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0836  Driver  and  safety  education 
0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0838  Business,  commerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 
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1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1003  Art  history  and  appreciation 

1004  Music  (performing,  conposition, 

theory) 

1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1008  Dance 

1095  Conmunity  arts  management 

1096  Music  theory 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1103  German 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1208  Occupational  therapy 
1212  Physical  therapy 
1215  ftelical  record  librarianship 
1220  Speech  pathology  and  audiology 
1223  Clinical  laboratory  science 
1298  Environmental  health 

1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1509  Philosophy 


b.  Master's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  ftenagement 

0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0807  Adult  and  continuing  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0830  Reading  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 


1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 
1914  Geol  ogy 
1998  Applied  physics 

2000  Psychology 

2201  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Leisure  systems  studies 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 

2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 


2202 

Anthropology 

2204 

Economics 

2205 

History 

2206 

Geography 

2207 

Political  science 

2208 

Sociology 

0800  Education  (continued) 

0836  Driver  and  safety  education 
0838  Business,  comTierce,and 

distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational  and 
technical  education 
0893  Educational  adninistration  and 
supervision 

0895  Health  and  physical  education 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1004  Music  (performing,  conposition, 
theory) 

1200  Health  Professions 


1203  Nursing 

1220  Speech  pathology  and  audiology 
1281  Rehabilitation  counseling 
1298  Envi ronmental  heal th 
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1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 
1305  Family  relations  and  child 
development 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 

1700  flathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 
1914  Geology 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 
0800  Education 

0802  Elefientary  education,  general 
(C.A.S.) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance)  (C.A.S.) 

0830  Reading  education  (C.A.S.) 

0834  Science  education  (C.A.S.) 

08^  Business,  coirmerce,  and 

distributive  education  (C.A.S.) 

0893  Educational  administration  and 
supervision  (Ed.S.) 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 
theory)  (C.A.S.) 


d.  First  Professional  Level 


2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2003  Cl  i  n  i  cal  psy diol  ogy 
2097  School  psychology 

2100  Public  Affairs 

2102  Public  adnini strati on 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 


1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general  (C.A.S.) 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general  (C.A.S.) 

2000  Psychology 

2097  School  psychology  (C.A.S.) 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2205  History  (C.A.S.) 


1200  Health  Professions 

1206  Medicine,  M.D.  degree 


e.  Dcx:toral  Level 
0400  Biological  Sciences 

0411  Microbiology 

0408  Pathology  0412  Anatomy _ 

0409  Pharmacology,  human  and  animal  0414  Biochemistry 

0410  Physiology,  human  and  animal 
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3.  Program  Discont i nuat i ons 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

East  Carolina  University  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  program  at  the  master's 

level : 

0500  Business  and  Management 
0502  Accounting 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

Previous  authorizations  to  plan  the  following  new  master's  degree  program  is  reconfirmed: 
0400  Biological  Sciences 

0416  Molecular  biology  and  biotechnology 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988=89“ 

Projected 

- 1989-90 

■■■T990-9I - 

Undergraduate 

11,026 

11,280 

11,530 

11,730 

11,815 

Graduate 

1,676 

1,677 

1,727 

1,800 

1,875 

Total 

12,702 

12,957 

13,257 

13,530 

13,690 

*Includes  enrollment  in  School  of  fiedicine. 


ELIZABETH  CITT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

Elizabeth  City  State  University  is  a  Coiprehensive  University  II,  authorized  to  offer 
degree  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level.  Graduate  programs  at  the  master's  degree  level  are 
offered  for  the  northeastern  region  of  the  State  throug^i  a  Graduate  Center  on  the  ECSU  canpus, 
particularly  for  teachers  and  adninistrators  in  the  public  schools. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  undergraduate  program  has  been  significantly  inproved  and 
diversified  to  offer  a  range  of  degree  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  psychology 
and  conputer  sciences,  and  in  pre-professional  programs.  This  strengthening  and  diversifi¬ 
cation  will  continue  and  expansion  of  offerings  through  the  Graduate  Center  is  encouraged.  It 
is  similarly  inportant  to  continue  to  enphasize  public  and  conmunity  service  at  ECSU  and  its 
iirportant  role  in  the  development  of  its  region. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Elizabeth  City  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to 
degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 

1500  Letters 


0400  Biological  Sciences 
0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
achiinistration 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Ccnputer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0838  Business,  conmerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 


1501  English,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathenatics,  general 
1703  Applied  mathematics 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1914  Geology 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 
2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 
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3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  new  degree  programs  are  now  planned. 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

Previous  authorization  to  plan  the  following  baccalaureate  degree  programs  is  reconfirmed 
for: 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  4900  Biological  Sciences 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  4990  Marine  science 

and  sculpture) 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2204  Economics 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Projected 
- 1989=90 - 

~T990=9I - 

Undergraduate 

1,512 

1,510 

1,530 

1,535 

1,550 

Graduate 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Total 

1,512 

1,510 

1,530 

1,535 

1,550 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNVIERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

Fayetteville  State  University  is  a  Comprehensive  University  I,  now  completing  the 
transition  from  Comprehensive  II  status  initiated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  Long-Range 
Planning,  1980-1985.  Master's  level  programs  are  currently  offered  in  elementary  education, 
educational  administration  and  supervision,  special  education,  and  business  administration,  and 
other  new  programs  at  this  level  are  now  authorized  for  planning. 

In  recent  years  the  institution  has  diversified  its  undergraduate  offerings  and 
strengthened  its  programs  in  business  administration  and  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences. 
New  baccalaureate  programis  have  been  established  recently  in  art,  accounting,  and  criminal 
justice,  and  programs  in  computer  science  and  health  education  are  being  planned. 

During  the  1986-91  period,  Fayetteville  State  will  continue  to  strengthen  its 
undergraduate  programs,  especially  in  business  administration  and  management.  The  institution 
is  authorized  to  plan  a  new  baccalaureate  program  in  Spanish,  new  master's  programs  in  English, 
history,  mathematics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology,  and  a  program  leading  to  a 
master  of  arts  in  teaching. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Fayetteville  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees 
at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below:^ 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
administration 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0838  Business,  commerce,  and 
di St ri buti ve  educat i on 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 


Fayetteville  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  the  associate  in  arts  and  associate 
in  science  degrees  in  its  programs  for  armed  services  personnel  at  the  Fort  Bragg  center. 
These  programs  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 


1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1007  Dramatic  arts 

1200  Health  Professions 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
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1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 
2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 
2105  Criminal  justice 


2200  Social  Sciences 


2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geogr^hy 

2207  Political  science  and  government 
2206  Sociology 


b.  Master's  Level 

0500  Business  and  Managerient 

0506  Business  management  and 
adnini strati on 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0808  Special  education 
0893  Educational  actninistration  and 
supervision 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  new  degree  programs  are  authorized  for  planning  at  this  tire. 


5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 
1100  Foreign  Languages 

1105  Spanish 

b.  Master's  Level 

0800  Education 

0899  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1700  Mathematics 


2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2200  Social  Sciences 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science 

2208  Sociology 


1701  Mathematics,  general 
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6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annual  ly. 


Enrollment  Actual  Estimated  Projected 

Categories  1986-87  1987-88_ T9B8=Hg" .  1989-90  1990-91 

Undergraduate  2,168  2,064  2,290  2,300  2,310 

Graduate  254  236  260  270  285 

Total  2,422  2,300  2,550  2,570  2,595 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  is  one  of  the  state's  two  land- 
grant  institutions  and  is  a  Comprehensive  University  I  offering  degree  programs  at  the 
baccalaureate  and  master's  levels.  It  has  one  of  three  engineering  schools  in  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  through  which  it  offers  a  broad  range  of  programs  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  master's  levels,  and,  now,  in  association  with  North  Carolina  State  University,  a 
cooperative  Ph.D.  program.  It  thus  is  a  participating  institution  in  the  Microelectronics 
Center  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  one  of  only  two  schools  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina,  and 
its  teaching  and  research  programs  in  animal  science  have  been  developed  as  a  related  activity 
to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  these  and  other  specialized  areas  of  activity  in 
fields  of  science  and  technology  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University  conducts  major  sponsored 
program  research  activities. 

For  the  present  planning  period  (1986-91),  the  institution  will  continue  to  place  emphasis 
on  strengthening  its  programs  in  engineering,  the  sciences,  and  technology.  The  institution  is 
also  authorized  to  plan,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  a 
joint  master's  degree  program  in  social  work. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  &  Technical  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs 
of  study  leading  to  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties 
set  forth  below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0100  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  0400  Biological  Sciences 


0101  Agriculture,  general 
0104  Animal  science 
0111  Agricultural  economics 
0112  Agricultural  business 
0113  Food  science  and  technology 
0116  Agriculture  and  forestry 
technologies 

0198  Agricultural  science 
0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 


0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounti ng 
0506  Business  managanent  and 
adninistration 

0510  Transportation  and  public 
utilities 

0514  Secretarial  studies 
0517  Business  economics 


0204  Landscape  architecture 
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0600  Cormunicatlons 

0601  CcjTTTLinications,  general 

0700  Ccnputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0836  Driver  and  safety  education 
0838  Business,  commerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 

0900  Engineering 

0904  Architectural  engineering 
0906  Chemical  engineering 
0908  Civil  engineering 
0909  Electrical,  electronics,  and 
corrmunications  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0913  Industrial  and  management 
engineering 

0919  Engineering  physics 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting  drawing,  sculpture) 
1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 
1094  Professional  theatre 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 


b.  Master's  Level 

0100  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

0101  Agriculture,  general 
0111  Agricultural  economics 
0198  Plant  and  soil  science 


1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1280  Occupational  safety 

1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Heme  economics,  general 
1303  Clothing  and  textiles 

1305  Family  relations  and  child 

development 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 

dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 
science 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 

2104  Social  work  and  helfiing  services 

(other  than  clinical  social  wor1<) 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 
2205  Histor^r 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4992  Engineering  mathematics 


0400  Biological  Sciences 
0401  Biology,  general 


0500  Business  and  Management 

0510  Transportation  managenent 
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0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0807  Adult  ana  continuing  education 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0830  Reading  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0836  Driver  and  safety  education 
08^  Industrial  arts,  vocational  and 
technical  education 
0893  Educational  achiinistration  and 
supervision 

0895  Health  and  physical  education 
0897  Educational  m^ia 

0900  Engineering 

0901  Engineering,  general 
0904  Architectural  engineering 
0909  Electrical,  electronics,  and 
conmunications  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0913  Industrial  and  management 
engineering 


c.  Intennedidte  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0800  Education 

0897  Educational  media 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 


1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1300  Heme  Economics 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 
dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
1703  Applied  mathematics 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 
2205  History 


No  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 
No  additional  new  degree  programs  are  new  planned. 


5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

Previous  authorization  to  plan  the  following  new  master's  level  program  is  reconfirmed: 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Service 

2104  Social  work  (jointly  with 
UNC-Greensboro) 
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6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

Projected 

1989-90 

■■"1990-91 - 

Uhdergraduate 

4,758 

4,835 

4,800 

4,805 

4,805 

Graduate 

485 

465 

485 

535 

570 

Total 

5,243 

5,300 

5,285 

5,340 

5,375 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

North  Carolina  Central  University  is  a  Conprehensive  University  I,  offering  programs  at 
the  baccalaureate  and  master's  levels,  and  the  first  professional  degree  in  law.  No  major 
change  in  educational  mission  is  contenplated  during  the  1986-91  planning  period.  In  recent 
years.  North  Carolina  Central  has  given  principal  attention  to  developing  and  strengthening  its 
degree  programs  in  law,  nursing,  and  criminal  justice.  New  facilities  for  these  programs  have 
been  conpleted.  New  degree  programs  have  been  established  in  conputer  science  and  public 
administration,  and  a  new  baccalaureate  program  in  envi roniTEntal  studies  is  being  planned. 

For  the  present  planning  period,  the  institution  will  continue  to  strengthen  existing 
programs,  will  seek  professional  accreditation  for  its  School  of  Business,  and  will  continue  to 
develop  its  School  of  Library  Sciences.  The  latter,  one  of  two  in  The  University,  is 
accredited  and  has  gained  national  recognition.  The  institution  is  authorized  to  plan  a  new 
baccalaureate  program  in  social  work,  and  new  master's  degree  programs  in  information  sciences 
and  in  earth  sciences. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

North  Carolina  Central  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to 
degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 
a.  Baccalaureate  Level 


0400  Biological  Sciences 
0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 
0517  Business  economics 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Conputer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0835  Physical  education 
0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0838  Business,  comnerce,  and 
distributive  education 


1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1004  flisic  f performance) 

1005  Ilisic  (liberal  arts  program) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 
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1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Heme  economics,  general 
1303  Clothing  and  textiles 
1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 
dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1509  Philosophy 

1700  fiathanatics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Ch^istry,  general 


b.  Master's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
achiinistration 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0815  Speech  correction 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0835  Physical  education 
0838  Business,  conrnerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0893  Educational  achiinistration  and 
supervision 

0897  Educational  media 
1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 
1100  Foreign  Languages 
1102  French 


2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 
2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 


1300  Hone  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 
1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 
2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  administration 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  managament 
2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 


2205  History 
2208  Sociology 
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c.  First  Professional  Level 

1400 

1401  Law,  general 

3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

North  Carolina  Central  University  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  degree  program 
at  the  baccalaureate  level : 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work,  helping  services 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 
4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4999  Environmental  studies 

b.  Master's  Level 

0700  Cofiputer  and  Information  Sciences 
0702  Information  sciences 
1900  Physical  Sciences 

1917  Earth  sciences,  general 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviev/ed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Projected 
- 1989=90 - 

~1990-91 - 

Undergraduate 

3,354 

3,425 

3,465 

3,485 

3,500 

Graduate 

724 

755 

775 

800 

815 

Total 

4,078 

4,180 

4,240 

4,285 

4,315 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  is  a  specialized  institution,  offering  programs  at 
the  secondary  and  baccalaureate  levels  in  dance,  design  and  production,  drama,  and  music,  and 
at  the  master's  level  in  theatrical  design  and  production.  The  School  is  the  only  state 
institution  in  the  nation  that  is  dedicated  entirely  to  the  professional  training  of  students 
vjho  possess  exceptional  talent  in  the  performing  arts.  Its  program  in  the  performing  arts 
includes  general  education  programs  offered  by  the  Academic  Studies  Division.  The  School  will 
continue  to  improve  its  existing  programs,  with  special  attention  to  strengthening  the 
mathematics  and  science  canponents  in  the  secondary  school  and  general  education  programs.  The 
institution  is  also  authorized  to  plan  a  master's  degree  program  in  music.  Major  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  increasing  the  enrollment  of  North  Carolina  students.  The  School  will  also 
emphasize  the  further  development  of  those  carmunity  service  activities  that  contribute  to  the 
cultural  enrichment  of  North  Carolina,  principally  through  the  concerts  and  performances  of  its 
faculty  and  students.  These  activities  form  an  important  element  in  the  professional  training 
of  its  students. 

2.  Authorized  Award  Programs 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to 
diplomas,  certificates,  and  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and 
specialties  set  forth  below: 

a.  Hic^  School  Level 
High  School  Diploma 

b.  Postsecondary  Certificate  Level 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Dance 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Design  and 
Production 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Drama 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Music 

c.  Baccalaureate  Level 
1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 


1004  Music 

1007  Dramatic  Arts 

1008  Dance 
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d.  Master's  Level 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1007  Dramatic  arts  (theater  design 
and  production) 

3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

The  institution  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  degree  program  at  the  master's 
level : 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
1004  Misic  (performance) 

5.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annual ly. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

Projected 

— 1989=90 — 

1990-91 - 

Undergraduate 

683 

681 

708 

713 

713 

Graduate 

19 

14 

12 

12 

12 

Total 

702 

695 

720 

725 

725 

mm  CAROLim  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  RALEIGH 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  is  a  Research  University  I,  offering  degrees  at 
the  baccalaureate,  master's,  intermediate,  first  professional,  and  doctoral  levels.  As  one  of 
the  State's  two  land-grant  universities,  and  as  a  scientifically-oriented  institution,  its 
thrust  in  agriculture,  in  engineering  and  the  major  technologies,  and  in  basic  sciences 
constitutes  an  essential  service  to  the  economic  life  of  North  Carolina.  Its  schools  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  and  Engineering  are  the  only  schools  in  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  offering  programs  at  the  doctoral  level  in  these  fields,  and  its  schools  of  Design, 
Forest  Resources,  Textiles,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  are  unique  in  The  University.  Programs  in 
the  various  schools  enjoy  a  national  and  international  reputation.  Public  service  and 
technical  assistance  activities  are  iiiportant  aspects  of  the  programs  of  all  of  its  schools. 
The  institution  offers  unique  research  and  science  programs  through  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  the  Industrial  Extension  Service.  The 
principal  mission  of  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  is  scientific  and  technological 
education  and  research.  Enrollment  projections  and  institutional  planning  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  programs  and  services  of  those  schools  that  are  unique  to  the  institution  or 
which  are  duplicated  only  to  a  limited  extent  within  The  University,  with  appropriate  attention 
to  the  needs  of  part-time  and  adult  students  in  the  growing  Raleigh  area. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  degrees  at  these  levels  and  in  these  discipline  divisions  and  specialties^: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0100  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

0102  Agronomy  (field  crops  and  crop 
management ) 

0104  Animal  science  (husbandry) 

0106  Poultry  science 
0106  Horticulture  (fruit  and  vegetable 
production) 


0111  Agricultural  economics 
0113  Food  science  and  technology 
0114  Forestry 

0115  Natural  resources  managerroit 

0116  Agriculture  and  forestry  technologies 


^North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  at  the  asso¬ 
ciate  level  through  its  Agricultural  Institute.  These  programs  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 
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0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Desigi 

0202  Architecture 

0204  Landscape  architecture 

0298  Product  design 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 
0402  Botany,  general 
0407  Zoology,  general 
0411  Microbiology 
0414  Biochemistry 
0496  Pest  manag^nt  for  crop 
protection 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  manag^nt  and 
administration 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Corputer  and  information 
sciences,  general 

0800  Education 

0801  Education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0833  Mathematics  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0892  Agricultural  education 

0900  Engineering 

0901  Engineering,  general 
0902  Aerospace,  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  engineering 
0906  Chemical  engineering  (include 
petroleum  refining) 

0908  Civil,  construction,  and 

transportation  engineering 
0909  Electrical,  electronics,  and 
cofimunications  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0913  Industrial  and  management 
engineering 

0915  fiatenals  engineering 
0917  Textile  engineering 
0920  Nuclear  engineering 
0995  Textile  materials  and  management 
0996  Biological  and  agricultural 
engineering 

0997  Furniture  manufacturing  and 
management 


1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1286  Pre-dental  and  pre-medical 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 

science 

1507  Creative  writing 
1509  Philosophy 

1700  I'lathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 

1913  Atmospheric  sciences  and 

meteorology 

1914  Geology 

1996  Textile  chemistry 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 
(other  than  clinical  social  work) 

2105  Law  enforcement  and  corrections 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  govemiTient 

2208  Sociology 

2297  Rural  sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4902  Biological  and  physical  sciences 

4903  Humanities  and  social  sciences 


0100 

0200 

0400 

0500 

0700 
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b.  Master's  Level 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

0101  Agriculture,  general 
0102  Agronomy  (field  crops  and  crop 
management ) 

0103  Soils  science  (management  and 
conservation) 

0104  Animal  science  (husbandry) 

0106  Poultry  science 
0108  Horticulture  (fruit  and  vegetable 
production) 

0111  Agricultural  economics 
0113  Food  science  and  technology 
0114  Forestry 

0116  Agriculture  and  forestry 
technol ogies 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0202  Architecture 

0204  Landscape  architecture 

0298  Product  design 

Biological  Sciences 

0402  Botany,  general 

0404  PI  ant  pathol  ogy 

0407  Zoology,  general 

0410  Physiol 0^,  human  and  animal 

0411  Microbiology 

0414  Biochemistry 

0420  Ecol  ogy 

0421  Entomol ogy 

0422  Genetics 

0424  Nutrition,  scientific  (excludes 
nutrition  in  home  economics 
and  dietetics) 

0426  Toxicology 
0495  Biomathematics 
0498  Wildlife  biology 

Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
administration 
0507  Operations  research 

Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 


0800  Education 

0804  Middle  grades  education 
0807  Adult  and  continuing  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance) 

0829  Curriculun  and  instruction 
0833  Mathematics  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0892  Agricultural  education 
0893  Educational  administration  and 
supervision 

0900  Engineering 

0901  Engineering,  general 
0906  Chemical  engineering  (include 
petroleum  refining) 

0908  Civil ,  construction,  and 

transportation  engineering 
0909  Electrical ,  electronics,  and 
conmuni cations  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0913  Industrial  and  management 
engineering 

0915  Materials  engineering 
0920  Nuclear  engineering 
0995  Textile  materials  and  management 
09%  Biological  and  agricultural 
engineering 

1200  Health  Professions 

1218  Veterinary  medicine 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 

1703  Applied  mathematics 
1900  Physical  Sciences 


1902  Physics,  general 
19C6  Chemistry,  general 
19%  Textile  chemistry 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychol ogy,  general 
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2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  acininistration 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

2297  Rural  sociology 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0800  Education 

0808  Special  education,  general  (C.A.S.) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance)  (C.A.S.) 

0829  Curriculiin  and  instruction  (C.A.S.) 

0833  flathematics  education  (methcxiology 
and  theory)  (C.A.S.) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory)  (C.A.S.) 

0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education  (C.A.S.) 

0892  Agricultural  education  (C.A.S.) 

0893  Educational  adnini strati on  and 
supervision  (C.A.S.) 


d.  First  Professional  Level 

1200  Health  Professions 

1218  Veterinary  medicine  (D.V.M. 
degree) 


e.  Doctoral  Level 

0100  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

0102  Agronomy  (field  crops  and  crop 
management) 

0103  Soils  science  (management  and 
conservation) 

0104  Animal  science  (husbandry) 

0108  Horticulture  (fruit  and  vegetable 
production) 

0113  Food  science  and  technology 

0114  Forestry 

0116  Agriculture  and  forestry 
technologies 


4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4902  Biological  and  physical  sciences 

4990  Marine,  earth,  and  atmospheric 

sciences 

4991  International  development, 

technology  for 


1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general  (C.A.S.) 
2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general  (C.A.S.) 


0400  Biological  Sciences 

0402  Botany,  general 

0404  Plant  pathology 

0407  Zoology,  general 

0410  Physiology,  himan  and  animal 

0411  Microbiology 

0414  Biochemistry 

0421  Entomology 

0422  Genetics 

0424  Nutrition,  scientific  (excludes 
nutrition  in  home  economics 
and  dietetics) 

0426  Toxicology 
0495  Biomathematics 
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0500  Business  f-lanagement 

0507  Operations  researcti 
0800  Education 

0807  Adult  and  continuing  education 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance) 

0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 
0833  Mathematics  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0639  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0893  Educational  adnini strati on  and 
supervision 

0900  Engineering 

0906  Chemical  engineering  (include 
petroleum  refining) 

0908  Civil,  construction,  and 

transportation  engineering 
0909  Electrical,  electronics,  and 
comnuni cat ions  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0913  Industrial  and  management 
engineering 

0915  Materials  engineering 
0920  Nuclear  engineering 
0996  Biological  and  agricultural 
engineering 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 


1200  Health  Professions 

1218  Veterinary  medicine 
1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 

1703  Applied  mathematics 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 

1905  Chemistry,  general 

1997  Fiber  and  polymer  science 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2204  Economics 
2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4990  Marine,  earth,  and  atmospheric 
sciences 


No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

North  Carolina  State  University  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  master's  level 
program: 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4999  Liberal  studies 


5.  Planning  of  Research  Institutes  and  Centers 

Previous  planning  authorization  is  reconfirmed  for  the  following  research  centers  and 
institutes: 

Construction  Education  and  Research  Institute 
Center  for  Design  in  Research  and  Service 
Center  for  Computational  Fluid  Mechanics 
Center  for  Space  Electronics 
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6.  Orqani zat1 onal  Changes 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  is  authorized  to  change  the  names  of  the 
following  schools: 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  to  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

School  of  Education  to  College  of  Education  and  Psychology 

School  of  Engineering  to  College  of  Engineering 

School  of  Forest  Resources  to  College  of  Forest  Resources 

School  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  to  College  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  to  College  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences 
School  of  Textiles  to  College  of  Textiles 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


7.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Projected 
- 1989=90 — 

■■'1990-91 - 

Undergraduate 

15,977 

16,400 

16,490 

16,650 

16,810 

Graduate 

2,616 

2,580 

2,618 

2,667 

2,719 

Total 

18,593 

18,980 

19,108 

19,317 

19,529 

*Includes  enrollment  in  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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PBBROKE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

1.  General  Stateieit  of  Educational  Mission 

Paibroke  State  University  is  a  Corprehensive  University  II,  offering  degree  programs  at 
the  baccalaureate  and  master's  levels.  While  no  major  change  in  institutional  mission  is 
conterplated,  it  is  expected  that  the  recently  expanded  range  of  undergraduate  programs, 
including  social  work,  conputer  sciences,  American  Indian  studies,  and  science  education 
programs  will  provide  a  broader  range  of  instructional  and  public  service  programs  to  the 
south-central  region  of  the  State.  The  development  of  a  nurrber  of  master's  degree  programs, 
most  recently  in  mathematics  and  in  English  education,  has  expanded  the  availability  of 
graduate  programs  for  secondary  teachers  and  is  contributing  significantly  to  public  education 
in  that  region. 

During  the  1986-91  period,  Perrbroke  State  will  continue  to  strengthen  and  to  modify  its 
general  education  and  major  programs  of  study  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The  institution  is 
authorized  to  plan  a  new  baccalaureate  program  in  science  education  and  a  new  master's  level 
program  in  adnini strati ve  studies.  As  a  center  for  instruction  and  public  and  comnunity 
service  the  institution  will  continue  to  promote  the  educational,  cultural,  and  economic 
devleopment  of  the  region,  giving  special  attention  to  working  to  strengthen  the  public 
schools. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Perrbroke  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  at 
those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 
a.  Baccalaureate  Level 


0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  f^anagerrent 

0506  Business  managemant  and 
adninistration 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Conputer  and  information 
sciences,  general 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0632  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0838  Business,  comnerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 

1200  Health  Professions 


1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
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1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1597  Philosopl^  and  religion 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

b.  Master's  Level 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0833  Mathematics  education 
0893  Educational  achiinistration  and 
supervision 


2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work,  helping  services 
2200  Social  Sciences 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4988  Applied  science  technologies 
4999  American  Indian  studies 


1500  Letters 

1501  English  education  (literacy 
and  literature) 


3.  Program  Discontinuation 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

Peirtroke  State  University  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new  master's  level  program: 
4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4999  Achiinistrative  studies 


5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 
0800  Education 


0834  Science  education 
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6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment  Actual  Estimated  Projected 

Categories  1986-87 _ 1987-88 _ 1988-89  1989-9U  TOPT. 

Undergraduate  1,827  1,948  1,990  2,025  2,070 

Graduate  225  227  245  270  285 

Total  2,052  2,175  2,235  2,295  2,355 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  ASHEVILLE 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  is  a  Comprehensive  University  II,  offering 
degree  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level.  A  strong  liberal  arts  curriculum  has  been 
broadened  by  the  addition  of  career-oriented  programs  in  accounting,  computer  science, 
comnunications,  and  industrial  and  engineering  management.  A  University  Graduate  Center, 
offering  a  wide  range  of  courses  and  cooperative  programs  was  established  on  the  campus  in 
1984.  These  and  other  initiatives  will  provide  more  extensive  and  effective  educational 
opportunities  for  citizens  of  that  conmunity  and  region. 

For  the  current  planning  period,  UNC-Asheville  will  remain  as  an  undergraduate  university, 
with  cooperative  graduate  programs  offered  through  its  Graduate  Center.  The  institution  is 
authorized  to  plan  a  master's  degree  program  in  liberal  studies.  The  interdisciplinary  program 
will  be  offered  through  the  Graduate  Center  and  will  build  upon  a  highly  successful 
undergraduate  humanities  program. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth 
below: 


0400 

Biological  Sciences 

1100 

Foreign  Languages 

0401  Biology,  general 

1102  French 

1103  German 

0500 

Business  and  fTanagement 

1105  Spanish 

0502  Accounting 

0506  Business  adninistration 

1500 

Letters 

and  management 

1502  Literature,  English 

0588  Industrial  and  engineering 

1504  Classics 

management 

1509  Philosophy 

0600 

Coimuni  cat  ions 

1700 

Mathematics 

0601  Ccrmunications,  general 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

0700 

Ccmputer  and  Information  Sciences 

1900 

Physical  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 

1902  Physics,  general 

1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1913  Atmospheric  sciences 

1000 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

and  meteorology 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 

2000 

Psychol  ogy 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

2001  Psychology,  general 
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2200  Social  Scietices  4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

2204  Econanics  4902  Biological  and  physical  sciences 

2205  History  (environinental  studies) 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  nev/  academic  degree  programs  are  now  planned. 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Master's  Level 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4901  Liberal  studies 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988=89“ 

Projected 
— 1989=90 — 

“1990=91 - 

Undergraduate 

2,112 

2,260 

2,400 

2,495 

2,590 

Graduate 

~ 

— 

5 

10 

10 

Total 

2,112 

2,260 

2,405 

2,505 

2,600 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  Research  University  I,  offering 
programs  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's,  intermediate,  first  professional,  and  doctoral  levels. 
It  occupies  a  unique  place  in  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  nation's  oldest 
state  university,  and  the  strength  of  its  graduate  and  professional  programs  have  brou^t  it 
national  and  international  stature.  In  1986-87  it  received  more  than  $100  million  in  external 
funding  for  support  of  research  projects,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  universities  in  the 
nation  in  the  level  of  federal  support  it  receives  for  sponsored  research  programs.  In  1922 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  became  a  menber  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  and  is  the  only  public  institution  in  North  Carolina  belonging  to  this 
organization.  Although  it  continues  to  experience  increasing  rates  of  application  for 
adnission  to  its  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  programs,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  it  has  exercised  careful  control  over  its  enrollment  levels.  In  range  of 
its  programs  at  all  levels  and  in  the  breadth  of  the  specialized  research  and  public  service 
programs  it  maintains,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  institution  in  the  State.  It  is  the 
Board's  intent  that  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  continue  to  serve  as  the  principal  center  of 
graduate  education  and  research  at  the  doctoral  level  (except  in  those  scientific  and 
technological  areas  that  are  assigned  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh). 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  certificates  and  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and 
specialties  set  forth  below:^ 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 


0300  Area  Studies 

0302  East  Asian  studies 
0305  African  studies 
0307  Russian  studies 
0308  Latin  American  studies 
0313  American  studies 
0398  International  studies 


0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
administration 

0516  Labor  and  industrial  relations 


^A  nunber  of  postsecondary  certificate  programs  in  health  and  allied  health  professions 
are  offered  in  the  medical  center.  These  programs  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 
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0600  CoTmuni  cat  ions 

0602  Journalism  (printed  medial 
0603  Radio,  television,  and  motion 
pictures 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory! 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0895  Health  and  physical  education 
1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (jointing,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1003  Art  history  and  appreciation 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 

theory! 

1005  Music  (lioeral  arts  program) 

1007  Draimtic  arts 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1103  German 

1104  Italian 

1105  Spanish 

1106  Russian 
1109  Latin 
1195  Portuguese 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1211  Pharmacy 

1212  Physical  therapy 

1213  Dental  hygiene 

1214  Public  health 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1225  Radiologic  technologies 

1291  Special  pre-professional, 

medicine 

1292  Dental  auxiliary  teacher 

education 

1297  Special  pre-professional, 
dentistry 


1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1503  Coirparative  literature 

1504  Classics 

1505  Linguistics  (includes  phonetics, 

semantics,  and  philology) 

1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 

science 

1509  Philosophy 

1510  Religious  studies  (excludes 

theological  professions) 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
1798  Mathematical  sciences 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 
1911  Astronomy 
1914  Geology 
1995  Applied  science 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 
2105  Law  enforcement  and  corrections 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

2211  Afro-American  studies 
2299  Public  policy  analysis 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4901  General  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
4997  Peace,  war  and  defense 


b.  Master's  Level 

0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0206  City,  comnunity,  and  regional  planning 
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0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0402  Botany,  *neral 

0403  Bacteriology 

0408  Pathology,  human  and  animal 

0409  Pharmacology,  human  and  animal 

0410  Physiology,  human  and  animal 

0412  Anatomy 

0414  Biochemistry 

0419  Biometrics  and  biostatistics 

0420  Ecology 

0422  Genetics 

0424  Nutrition,  scientific  (excludes 
nutrition  in  home  economics 
and  dietetics) 

0426  Toxicology 
0497  Parasitology 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 
0507  Operations  research 

0600  Conmunications 

0602  Journalism  (print  media) 

0603  Radio,  television,  and  motion 
pictures 

0700  Corputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0805  Higher  education,  general 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0822  Educational  psychology  (include 
learning  theory) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 
0830  Reading  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0893  Educational  adninistration  and 
supervision 

0895  Health  and  physical  education 
0897  Educational  media 


1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1003  Art  history  and  appreciation 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 

theory) 

1005  Music  (lioeral  arts  program) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1103  German 
1105  Spanish 
1109  Latin 

1196  Slavic  languages  (including 

Russian) 

1197  Germanic  languages 

1198  Romance  languages  and  literatures 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1205  Dental  specialties 

1208  Occupational  therapy,  basic 

1211  Pharmacy 

1212  Physical  therapy 

1220  Speech  patholo^  and  audiology 
1281  Rehabilitation  counseling 

1287  Environmental  sciences  and 

engineering 

1288  Health  adninistration 

1289  Health  education 

1290  Public  health  nursing 

1292  Dental  auxiliary  teacher  education 

1293  Maternal  and  child  health 
1295  Epidemiology 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1503  Ccfrparative  literature 

1504  Classics 

1505  Linguistics  (includes  phonetics, 

semantics,  and  philology) 

1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 

science 

1509  Philosophy 

1510  Religious  studies  (exclude 

theological  professions) 

1596  Folklore 

1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 
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1900  Physical  Sciences 
- 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1914  Geology 

2000  Psychol  ogy 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2097  School  psychol  ogy 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  adninistration 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 
0800  Education 

0808  Special  education  (C.A.S.) 

0893  Educational  adninistration  and 
supervision  (C.A.S.) 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1007  Dramatic  arts  (L.D.A. ) 


d.  First  Professional  Level 

1200  Health  Professions 

1204  Dentistry,  D.D.S.  degree 
1206  Medicine,  M.D.  degree 
1211  Pharmacy,  Pharm.  D.  degree 


e.  Doctoral  Level 


0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0206  City,  community,  and  regional 
planning 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0402  Botany,  general 

0403  Bacteriology 

0408  Pathology,  human  and  animal 

0409  Pharmacology,  human  and  animal 

0410  Physiology,  human  and  animal 

0412  Anatcny 

0414  Biochemistry 

0419  Bicmetrics  and  biostatistics 

0420  Ecol  ogy 

0421  Genetics 


2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

4987  Biomedical  sciences  and 
mathematics 
4990  Marine  sciences 


2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work,  helping  services 
(Post-master's  certificate) 


1400 

1401  Law,  general 


0400  Biological  Sciences  (continued) 

0424  Nutrition,  scientific  (excludes 
nutrition  in  home  economics) 
0425  Neurosciences 
0426  Toxicology 
0497  Parasitology 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
administration 
0507  Operations  research 

0600  Cormuni  cat  ions 

0698  Mass  communications  research 
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0700  Canputer  and  Infonmation  Sciences  1500  Letters 


0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 

0800  Education 

0805  Higher  education,  general 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0821  Social  foundations  (history  and 
philosophy  of  education) 

0822  Educational  psychology  (include 
learning  theory) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0829  Curriculun  and  instruction 
0893  Educational  adnini strati on  and 
supervision 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1003  Art  history  and  appreciation 
1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1196  Slavic  languages  (including 

Russian) 

1197  Germanic  languages 

1198  Romance  languages  and 

literatures 

1200  Health  Professions 
1211  Pharmacy 

1287  Environmental  sciences  and 

engineering 

1288  Health  administration 

1289  Health  education 

1293  Maternal  and  child  health 
1295  Epidemiology 


1501  English,  general 

1503  (^parative  literature 

1504  Classics 

1505  Linguistics  (includes  phonetics, 

semantics,  and  philology) 

1509  Philosophy 

1510  Religious  studies 

1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 
1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1702  Statistics,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1901  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 
1914  Geol ogy 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2097  School  psychol ogy 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  I nterd i sc i pi i na  ry  Studi es 


4987  Biomedical  sciences  and 
mathematics 
4990  Marine  sciences 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

Hie  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  authorized  to  plan  the  follaving  new 
academic  degree  programs  at  the  doctoral  level: 

0800  Education  2200  Social  Sciences 


0835  Exercise  science 


2299  Public  policy  analysis 
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5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

Doctoral  Level 
1200  Health  Professions 

1208  Nursing 

6.  Organizational  Changes 

a.  Previous  planning  authorization  is  reconfirmed  for  the  following  new  research  center: 

Center  for  Human  Genetics 

b.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  authorized  to  change  the  names  of 
the  following: 

The  School  of  Library  Science  to  The  School  of  Information  and  Library  Science 

The  School  of  Business  Achiinistration  to  The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

7.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment  Actual 

Categories  1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

Projected 

— 1989=90 — 

~I99D=9I - 

Academic  Affairs: 

Undergraduate  13,255 

13,200 

13,390 

13,390 

13,390 

Graduate  3,613 

3,670 

3,460 

3,460 

3,460 

Total  16,868 

16,870 

16,850 

16,850 

16,850 

Health  Affairs: 

Underg  raduate  1,138 

1,085 

1,070 

1,070 

1,070 

Graduate  3,498 

3,505 

3,520 

3,520 

3,520 

Total  4,636 

4,590 

4,590 

4,590 

4,590 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

TTie  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  a  Conprehensive  University  I,  offering 
programs  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's  and  intermediate  levels.  It  is  an  urban -oriented 
university  comnitted  to  a  balanced  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts  and  selected  professional 
programs.  During  this  planning  period,  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  strengthening  and 
expanding  programs  in  engineering  and  computer  science  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  University  Research  Park.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  recently  been 
authorized  to  begin  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  in  association  with  N.  C.  State  University. 
Work  is  also  being  conpleted  on  the  development  of  a  cooperative  master's  of  engineering 
program  (with  NCA&T  and  NCSU)  and  in  the  broadening  of  master's -level  programs  in  the  areas  of 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering.  In  cooperation  with  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Ed.D.  is  being  offered  for  public  school  administrators  in  the  area.  The  institution  is 
authorized  to  plan  new  baccalaureate  programs  in  special  education  and  in  social  work  and  at 
the  master's  level  new  programs  in  economics  and  architecture. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Tie  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  specified: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

0202  Architecture 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  flanagenBit 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  rnanag^nt  and 
administration 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 


0600  Education 

0602  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 

0900  Engineering 

0908  Civil,  construction,  and 

transportation  engineering 
0909  Electrical,  electronics,  and 
communications  engineering 
0910  Mechanical  engineering 
0925  Engineering  technologies 
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1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing, 
sculpture) 

1004  Music  (performing,  coiposition, 
theory) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1008  Dance 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1103  German 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1509  Philosophy 

1510  Religious  studies  (exclude 

theological  professions) 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 


b.  Master's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  manag^nt  and 
administration 

0700  Corputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
guidance) 

0827  Educational  administration 
0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 
0330  Reading  education 

0900  Engineering 

0901  Engineering,  general 


1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1917  Earth  sciences,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Seryices 

2105  Criminal  justice 
2198  Hunan  services,  general 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  goyernment 

2208  Sociology 

2211  Afni- American  studies 


1200  Health  Professions 

1203  Nursing 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  administration 
2105  Criminal  justice 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 
2208  Sociology 
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c.  Internediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
(C.A.S.) 

0808  Special  education,  general 
(C.A.S.) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance)  (C.A.S.) 

0827  Educational  achiinistration 
(C.A.S) 

0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 
(C.A.S.) 


1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general  (C.A.S) 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general  (C.A.S.) 
2200  Social  Sciences 

2205  History  (C.A.S.) 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized  to  plan  the  following  new 
degree  programs: 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 
2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work,  helping  services 

b.  Master's  Level 

2200  Social  Sciences 
2204  Economics 


5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 
0800  Education 

0808  Special  education 

b.  Master's  Level 

0200  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 


0202  Architecture 
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6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annual  ly. 


Enrollment  Actual  Estimated  Projected 

Categories  1986-87_ 1987-88_ 1988-89 . 1989-90  1990-91 

Undergraduate  8,491  8,750  8,850  9,010  9,170 

Graduate  1,162  1,225  1,250  1,290  1,330 

Total  9,653  9,975  10,100  10,300  10,500 


■mE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  GREENSBORO 
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1,  Genera!  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  is  a  Doctorate-Granting  University  II, 
offering  degree  programs  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's,  intermediate,  and  doctoral  levels. 
The  institution  has  a  long-standing  conmitment  to  an  undergraduate  education  firmly  based  in 
the  liberal  arts.  It  is  also  a  doctoral -granting  institution  with  unique  authorization  to 
concentrate  its  resources  on  a  select  nunter  of  doctoral  programs,  including  the  only  doctoral 
program  in  North  Carolina  in  home  economics. 

No  major  change  in  institutional  mission  is  contemplated  during  the  present  planning 
period  (1986-91).  The  institution  is  authorized  to  plan  a  new  post -baccalaureate  certificate 
program  in  gerontology  and  a  new  master's  program  in  social  work.  The  latter  program  is  to  be 
a  joint  endeavor  with  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  that  will  make 
maxiimin  effective  use  of  university  and  comnunity  resources.  The  University  will  continue  to 
provide  excellence  in  mutually  supportive  graduate  and  undergraduate  education  and  will  seek  to 
achieve  national  recognition  for  all  of  its  doctoral  programs  and  selected  master's  programs. 
In  addition,  major  emphasis  will  be  given  toward  the  recruitment  of  students  with  outstanding 
academic  backgrounds  in  high  school. 


2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth 
below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0504  Banking  and  finance 
0506  Business  management  and 
adnini strati on 

0509  Marketing  and  purchasing 
0514  Secretarial  studies 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0812  Education  of  the  deaf 
0831  Art  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 


0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  education 
0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0838  Business,  carmerce,  and 
distributive  education 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1003  Art  history  and  appreciation 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 

theory) 

1006  Music  history  and  appreciation 

(musicology) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1008  Dance 
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1100  Foreigi  Languages 

1102  French 

1103  Gennan 
1105  Spanish 

1109  Latin 

1110  Greek,  classical 


1200  Health  Professions 
1203  Nursing 

1220  Spe^h  pathology  and  audiology 
1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 

1300  Hone  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 

1302  Home  decoration  and  home 

equi pment 

1303  Clothing  and  textiles 
1^5  Family  relations  and  child 

devel  opment 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 
dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 
science 

1509  Philosophy 

1510  Religious  studies  (excludes 

theological  professions) 


b.  ^fester's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  management  and 
administration 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education 
0812  Education  of  the  deaf 
0825  Educational  testing,  evaluation 
and  measurement 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0827  Educational  administration 
0828  Educational  supervision 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 


1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychol ogy ,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  managem^t 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 

(other  than  clinical  social  work) 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdi sci pi i nary  Studi es 

4989  Interdepartmental  studies 


0800  Education  (continued) 

0832  f4jsic  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  education 

0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0838  Business,  commerce,  and 
distributive  education 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 
theory) 

1007  Dramatic  arts 

1008  Dance 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1105  Spanish 
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1200  Health  Professions 
1203  Nursing 

1220  Speech  pathology  and  audiology 
1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Heme  economics,  general 

1302  Home  decoration,  interior 

design 

1303  Clothing  and  textiles 

1305  Family  relations  and  child 

development 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 

dietetics) 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 

science 

1507  Creative  writing 
1600  Library  Science 

1601  Library  science,  general 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education  (C.A.S.) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance)  (Ed.S.) 

0827  Educational  acini mstrat ion 
(Ed.S.) 

0828  Educational  supervision 
(C.A.S.) 

0832  Music  education  (C.A.S.) 

0835  Physical  education  (C.A.S.) 

0338  Business,  comnerce,  and 

distributive  education  (C.A.S.) 

1300  He.:  re  Ec:onomics 

1301  Home  economics,  general  (C.A.S.) 


d.  Doctoral  Level 

0800  Education 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling  and 
gui'^ance) 

0827  Educational  adninistration 
0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 
0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  education 


1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2097  School  psychology 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4999  Liberal  studies 


1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general  (C.A.S.) 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general  (C.A.S.) 

2000  Psychology 

2097  School  psychology  (C.A.S.) 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general  (C.A.S.) 


1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1004  Music  (performing,  composition, 
and  theory) 

1300  Heme  Economics 

1301  Heme  economics,  general 
1303  Clothing  and  textiles 

1305  Family  relations  and  child 

development 

1306  Foods  and  nutrition  (include 

dietetics) 
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1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 


2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 


3.  PTTjqram  Discontinuations 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  is  authorized  to  discontinue  the  following 
degr'ee  programs: 

a.  Waster's  Level 

1300  Home  Economics 

1304  Consumer  economics  and 
home  management 

b.  Doctoral  Level 
1300  Home  Economics 

1304  Consumer  economics  and 


home  management 


4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  new  degree  programs  are  now  planned. 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0700  Ccnputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Ccnputer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

b.  Master's  Level 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work  (jointly  with  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  Unviersity) 

c.  Doctoral  Level 
1200  Health  Professions 

1220  Conmunication  disorders 
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6.  Organizational  Changes 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  is  authorized  to  change  the  name  of  the 
School  of  Home  Econanics  to  the  School  of  fianan  Environmental  Sciences. 

7.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follo^/s 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Projected 
— — 

■  1990-91 - 

Undergraduate 

6,721 

7,055 

7,190 

7,285 

7,375 

Graduate 

1,853 

1,780 

1,810 

1,815 

1,830 

Total 

8,574 

8,835 

9,000 

9,100 

9,205 
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■mE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  Conprehensive  University  I,  now 
caipleting  tlie  transition  fran  Conprehensive  II  status  that  was  initiated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  Long-Range  Planning,  1980-85.  It  is  broadening  and  strengthening  its  academic 
programs  and  research  as  a  part  of  this  transition.  UNC-Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of 
undergraduate  programs  and  selected  master's  degree  programs  in  education,  business  management, 
and  marine  biology.  During  this  planning  period  (1986-91),  the  institution  will  continue  to 
plan  and  develop  new  master's  degree  programs  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  history,  and 
mathematics,  and  a  program  leading  to  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching.  Continued  expansion  of 
research  and  public  service  programs  is  expected  as  new  graduate  programs  develop  and  as  the 
rapidly  growing  southeastern  region  places  even  greater  demands  on  UNC-Wilmington  as  the  only 
senior  institution  in  the  area. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study 
leading  to  degrees  at  those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth 
below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 
0418  fTarine  biology 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  manag^nt  and 
administration 

0509  Marketing  and  purchasing 
0517  Business  economics 

0700  Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information  sciences 
general 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0895  Health  and  physical  education 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1001  Fine  arts,  general 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 
1105  Spanish 
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1200  Health  Professions 
1203  Nursing 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 
1506  Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 
science 

1597  Philosophy  and  religion 

1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1914  Geology 


b.  Master's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0418  Marine  biology 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 


2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  management 
2200  Sxial  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2202  Anthropology 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4996  Environmental  studies 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0808  Special  education 
0830  Reading  education 
0893  Educational  adninistration  and 
supervision 

1900  Physical  Sciences 
1914  Geology 


3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  authorized  to  plan  the  follcwing  new 
degree  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level: 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2104  Social  work,  helping  services 

2105  Criminal  justice 


5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

a.  Ftester's  Level 
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0400  Biological  Sciences 
0401  Biology,  general 
0800  Education 

0899  flaster  of  Arts  in  teaching 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 


1700  flathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 
2200  Social  Sciences 
2205  History 


6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

.Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

■I985-W' 

Projected 
- 1989=90 - 

~I990=9T - 

Undergraduate 

5,155 

5,510 

5,545 

5,730 

5,920 

Graduate 

169 

185 

215 

270 

330 

Total 

5,324 

5,695 

5,760 

6,000 

6,250 

WESTERN  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

Western  Carolina  University  is  a  Conprehensive  University  I,  offering  programs  at  the 
baccalaureate,  master's,  and  intermediate  levels.  No  major  change  in  institutional  mission  is 
contemplated  during  the  present  planning  period  (1986-1991).  The  institution  has  significantly 
broadened  its  curriculum  in  recent  years  and  has  expanded  research  and  public  service  programs 
that  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  western  region  of  North  Carolina. 

Western  Carolina  University  will  continue  to  have  responsibility  for  undergraduate 
instruction  in  Asheville  in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice  and  technology  and  in  a  cooperative 
program  in  nursing  with  UNC-Asheville.  Western  Carolina's  responsibility  for  graduate 
instruction  in  the  Asheville  area  represents  a  major  component  of  the  recently  established 
Asheville  Graduate  Center,  through  which  it  will  continue  to  coordinate  its  efforts  and 
activities.  The  institution  will  work  cooperatively  with  the  Center  in  identifying  needs  and 
with  UNC-Asheville  on  matters  relating  to  academic  calendar,  scheduling,  and  use  of  facilities 
and  general  support  services.  Western  Carolina  University  will  also  continue  to  strengthen  the 
international  dimension  of  its  programs,  particularly  in  business  and  management. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Western  Carolina  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  at 
those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 


a.  Baccalaureate  Level 

0100  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

0155  Natural  resources  management 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0504  Banking  and  finance 
0506  Business  management  and 
administration 

0509  Marked ■'ng  and  purchasing 
0514  Secretarial  studies 
0517  Business  economics 

0700  Computer  and  Information  Sciences 


0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0815  Speech  correction 
0831  Art  education  (methodology  and 
theory) 

0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0834  Science  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  education 
0837  Health  education  (include  family 
life  education) 

0638  Business,  comnerce,  and 
di St  r i but i ve  educat i on 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 


0701  Computer  and  information 
sciences,  general 
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0900  Engineering 

0925  Engineering  technology 
1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art 

1005  Music  (liberal  arts  program) 
1007  Dramatic  arts 

1100  Foreign  Languages 

1102  French 

1003  German 
1105  Spanish 

1200  Health  Professions 

1203  f'Jursing 

1215  Medical  record  librarianship 
1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1285  Health  services  management 

(including  emergency  medical 
care) 

1298  Envirormental  health 
1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 
1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 


b.  Master's  Level 

0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0506  Business  management  and 
adninistration 
0588  Project  management 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0804  Middle  grades  education 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0815  Speech  correction 
0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) 

0827  Educational  adninistration 
0828  Educational  supervision 
0829  Curriculun  and  instruction 


1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1902  Physics,  general 
1905  ChOTistry,  general 
1914  Geol  ogy 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2103  Parks  and  recreation  managemmt 

2104  Social  work  and  helping  services 

(other  than  clinical  social 
work) 

2105  Law  enforcement  and  corrections 
2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 

2202  Anthropology 

2204  Economics 

2205  History 

2206  Geography 

2207  Political  science  and  goverrment 

2208  Sociology 

4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
4998  Special  studies 


0800  Education  (continued) 


0830  Reading  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0831  Art  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  educaticn 
0838  Business,  commerce,  and 
distributive  education 
0839  Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 
technical  education 
0897  Educational  media 

1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1005  Music  (liberal  arts) 

1200  Health  Professions 


1201  Health  professions,  general 
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1300  Home  Economics 

1301  Home  economics,  general 

1500  Letters 

1501  English,  general 

1700  fiathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 

1900  Physical  Sciences 

1901  Physical  sciences,  general 
1905  Chemistry,  general 

c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
(Ed.S.) 

0804  Middle  grades  education  (C.A.S. ) 

0826  Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance) (C.A.S.) 

0827  Educational  adnini strati on 
(Ed.S.) 

0828  Educational  supervision  (Ed.S.) 

0829  Curriculum  and  instruction 

3.  Program  Discontinuations 
No  degree  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  new  degree  programs  are  now  planned. 

5.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follows 


(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These 

annually. 

projections 

will  be  reviewed 

Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988-89 — 

Projected 

1989-90 

— 1990=91 - 

Undergraduate 

4,363 

4,460 

4,545 

4,560 

4,575 

Graduate 

668 

660 

680 

685 

690 

Total 

5,031 

5,120 

5,225 

5,245 

5,265 

2000  Psychology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
2003  Cl i ni cal  psychol ogy 
2097  School  psychol ogy 

2100  Public  Affairs  and  Services 

2102  Public  administration 

2200  Social  Sciences 

2201  Social  sciences,  general 
2205  History 


2000  Psychol ogy 

2097  School  psychology  (C.A.S.) 
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1.  General  Statement  of  Educational  Mission 

Winston-Salem  State  University  is  a  Conprehensive  University  II,  authorized  to  offer 
degree  pnograns  at  the  baccalaureate  level.  Master's  and  educational  specialist's  level 
programs  and  courses  are  offered  through  the  Winston-Salem  State  University  Graduate  Center,  a 
cooperative,  inter-institutional  activity.  No  major  change  in  educational  mission  is 
contenplated  for  this  planning  period  (1986-91). 

Efforts  to  diversify  and  to  broaden  the  curriculum  at  Winston-Salem  State  University  will 
continue.  Particular  eiTphasis  will  be  placed  upon  strengthening  established  and  recently 
authorized  degree  programs.  New  baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  applied  mathematics,  physical 
therapy,  and  medical  records  adnini strati on  have  been  authorized  for  planning.  The  institution 
will  also  extend  and  strengthen  its  public  service  role  in  its  metropolitan  area  through 
programning  at  Anderson  School  and  other  University  facilities. 

2.  Authorized  Degree  Pnograns 

Winston-Salem  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  at 
those  levels  and  in  those  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  set  forth  below: 


0400  Biological  Sciences 

0401  Biology,  general 

0500  Business  and  Management 

0502  Accounting 
0506  Business  manag^nt  and 
adnini St rat ion 
0514  Secretarial  studies 

0600  Cormuni  cat  ions 

0601  Cormunications,  general 

0700  Conputer  and  Information  Sciences 

0701  Computer  and  information  sciences, 
general 

0800  Education 

0802  Elementary  education,  general 
0808  Special  education,  general 
0832  Music  education  (methodology 
and  theory) 

0835  Physical  education 
0838  Business,  comnerce,  and 
d i St  r i buti ve  educat i on 
0883  Psecreation  and  sports  management 
0898  Recreation  therapy 


1000  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

1002  Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture) 
1100  Foreign  Languages 
1105  Spanish 
1200  Health  Professions 
1203  Nursing 

1223  Medical  laboratory  technologies 
1500  Letters 

1501  Engl i sh ,  general 
1700  Mathematics 

1701  Mathematics,  general 
1900  Physical  Sciences 

1905  Chemistry,  general 
2000  Psydiology 

2001  Psychology,  general 
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2200  Social  Sciences  4900  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

2204  Economics  4988  Applied  science  technologies 

2205  History 

2207  Political  science  and  government 

2208  Sociology 
2214  Urban  studies 

3.  Program  Discontinuations 

No  program  discontinuations  are  now  planned. 

4.  Authorizations  to  Plan  New  Programs 

No  additional  new  academic  degree  programs  are  now  planned. 

5.  Previous  Planning  Authorizations  Reconfirmed 

1200  Health  Professions 

1212  Physical  therapy 

1215  f'l^ical  records  adninistration 

1700  Mathematics 

1703  Applied  mathematics 

6.  Enrollments 

Authorized  and  projected  enrollment  goals  for  the  current  planning  period  are  as  follov-5 
(in  regular  session  full-time  equivalent  students).  These  projections  will  be  reviewed 
annually. 


Enrollment 

Categories 

Actual 

1986-87 

Estimated 

1987-88 

1988=55“ 

Projected 

- 1989=90 — 

1990-91 - 

Undergraduate 

2,222 

2,175 

2,240 

2,275 

2,295 

Graduate 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

“ 

Total 

2,222 

2,175 

2,240 

2,275 

2,295 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

STlJDEm’  SERVICES  A^D  STHDEMT  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 


A.  STUDEm  SERVICES 

1.  Definition  of  Student  Services 

Student  services  are  activities  conducted  by  the  constituent  institutions  to  support  and 
conplement  the  academic  program  and  to  expand  the  total  growth  of  students  by  contributing  to 
their  cultural,  social,  intellectual,  physical,  and  emotional  development. 

2.  Responsibility  for  the  Determination  and  Conduct  of  Student  Services 

The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Governors  is  that  the  type,  level,  and  extent  of  student 
services  at  each  constituent  institution  are  better  determined  by  the  institution.  The  Board 
delegated  this  authority  in  1972  to  the  Chancellors  and  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  constituent 
institutions.  No  part  of  those  delegations  has  since  been  rescinded.  The  President  of  The 
University  maintains  contact  with  students  of  the  constituent  institutions  through  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Student  Government  Presidents.  This  organization,  established  under  Section  501C(7) 
of  The  University  Code,  serves  the  President  in  an  advisory  capacity  similar  to  that  of  the 
Faculty  Assembly.  Through  the  office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services  and  Special 
Programs,  the  President  provides  support,  coordination,  and  assistance  in  areas  of  comnon 
concern  and  need  to  the  Chancellors  and  the  student  services  officers  at  all  of  the 
institutions. 

3.  Description  of  Student  Services 

Approximately  3D  student  services  are  provided  by  the  constituent  institutions.  These 
services  are  diverse  in  nature  and  vary  from  campus  to  campus.  The  variations  in  services 
among  the  canpuses  relate  to  the  institutional  mission,  educational  philosophy,  size,  location, 
resources,  and  to  the  student  body  characteristics  of  each  institution  as  perceived  by  the 
institutional  leadership  in  each  instance.  Further,  the  adninistrative  arrangements  for  some 
of  these  services  vary  considerably  among  the  16  institutions. 

The  following  student  services  are  provided  in  varying  degrees  by  the  constituent 
institutions:  admissions,  registration  and  records,  counseling  and  testing,  career  planning 
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and  placement,  financial  aid,  new  student  orientation,  health  and  medical,  housing,  food, 
international  student  advising  and  programming,  social  and  cultural  programming,  student 
govemrent  and  organization  advising,  and  coordination  of  the  student  judicial  system.  Other 
services  include  intramural  athletics  and  recreational  activities,  operation  of  the  student 
union  or  university  center,  residential  living-learning  programs,  religious  activities, 
community  service  and  volunteer  programs,  leadership-development  activities,  internships, 
learning  assistance,  and  research  about  student  needs.  In  addition,  special  services  are 
offered  to  such  specific  groups  of  students  as  commuters,  physically  handicapped,  minority,  and 
veterans. 

The  student  development  philosophy  underlying  all  of  these  services  and  activities  focuses 
on  the  education  and  personal  growth  of  the  student  and  is  based  on  the  premise  that  all 
students  have  the  right  to  develop  to  their  full  potential.  Special  efiphasis  is  placed  on 
helping  students  develop  greater  self-avareness,  improve  interpersonal  relations,  assess 
values,  recognize  life-style  options,  and  strengthen  decision-making  abilities. 

4.  Achiinistrative  Organization 

The  chief  student  affairs  officer  at  each  institution  administers,  in  accordance  with 
policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Chancellor,  most  student  services, 
programs,  and  activities.  The  most  frequent  position  title  for  these  individuals  is  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs,  which  is  the  title  used  at  12  of  the  institutions.  Other 
titles  include  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Development  at  two  institutions.  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Life  at  one  institution,  and  Dean  of  Student  Services  at  one  institution.  All  chief 
student  affairs  officers  report  directly  to  their  Chancellors. 

In  addition  to  professional  and  support  staff  members,  each  student  affairs  division 
employs  a  nurrber  of  students  in  such  part-time  positions  as  resident  advisors  in  the  residence 
halls,  orientation  counselors,  and  intramural  sports  team  coordinators. 

5.  Financing 

Student  services  are  financed  by  appropriated  funds,  revenues  from  auxiliary  enterprises, 
and  student  fees.  Areas  such  as  admissions,  registration  and  records,  counseling  and  testing, 
career  planning  and  placement,  student  financial  aid  administration,  and  coordination  of  new 
student  orientation  are  primarily  funded  by  State  appropriations. 
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Auxiliary  enterprises  are  self-supporting  services  which  generate  enough  revenues  from 
student  charges  to  fund  their  operating  budgets.  University  housing  and  food  services  are 
exanples  of  auxiliary  enterprises.  Finally,  student  fees  provide  the  operating  budgets  for 
such  areas  as  student  government,  student  union,  and  student  health  services. 

B.  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Current  services  and  programs  will  continue  at  the  constituent  institutions  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition,  new  programs  and  services  may  develop  or  special  enphasis  be  given  to 
existing  services  that  respond  to  important  needs  and  challenges  facing  the  institutions. 
Special  attention  will  likely  continue  in  the  areas  of  student  retention,  student  financial 
aid,  further  racial  integration  of  student  enrollment,  development  of  student  leadership 
skills,  career  planning,  and  the  needs  of  adult  students.  Further  special  emphasis  will  be 
devoted  to  improving  quality  of  student  activities  and  to  enhancing  the  educational  program  of 
participants  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

As  the  issue  of  student  retention  receives  increased  attention  in  the  next  few  years, 
constituent  institutions  will  continue  to  consider  comprehensive  activities  designed  to 
increase  retention  rates.  Research  has  revealed  that  student  retention  is  significantly 
influenced  by  student  involvement  in  campus  activities,  availability  of  financial  aid 
resources,  and  satisfaction  with  housing,  food  service,  medical  care  and  other  student 
services.  These  areas  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  student  affairs  division.  Student 
affairs  divisions  at  constituent  institutions  will  also  be  expected  to  work  closely  with 
academic  schools  and  departments  to  provide  academic  support.  Living-learning  programs  and 
tutorial  services  in  residence  halls,  as  well  as  involvement  of  student  affairs  staff  in  the 
academic  advising  process,  are  exanples  of  such  cooperative  efforts. 

The  level  of  federal  financial  aid  funds  in  the  future  is  uncertain.  In  order  to 
adequately  meet  student  financial  needs,  constituent  institutions  m^  develop  other  sources  of 
support,  such  as  cooperative  education  programs,  enployment  referral  services  to  help  students 
obtain  part-time  jobs  off-campus,  institutionally-operated  loan  programs,  privately- funded 
scholarships  from  individuals  and  corporations,  and  programs  by  industries  to  pay  tuition  for 
their  enployees  who  wish  to  take  courses  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  financial  aid  office  will 
normally  be  expected  to  take  the  leadership  in  these  efforts. 
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The  success  of  constituent  institutions  in  increasing  the  racial  integration  of  their 
student  enrollments  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  degree  of  satisfaction  experienced  by 
enrolled  minority  presence  students  at  the  institutions.  Student  affairs  staff  members  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  working  with  minority  presence  students  to  develop  campus 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and  services  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs  and 
interests.  Student  affairs  staff  members  may  also  work  with  achissions  officials  in  conducting 
certain  special  recruitment  activities,  such  as  canpus  visitation  programs  for  prospective 
minority  presence  students. 

As  a  part  of  each  constituent  institution's  mission  to  serve  society  and  to  prepare  its 
graduates  for  productive  and  satisfying  lives,  opportunities  for  development  of  leadership 
skills  should  be  available  for  students.  Student  affairs  staff  can  facilitate  these 
opportunities  by  supporting  a  strong  student  government  structure  and  a  wide  range  of  student 
clubs  and  organizations  offering  workshops,  seminars,  and  credit  courses  in  leadership  theory 
and  processes;  coordinating  special  leadership  development  programs  for  freshmen  who  have 
leadership  potential,  but  who  have  not  yet  taken  on  leadership  roles;  and  developing  surnner 
internship  and  work  experiences  for  selected  student  leaders. 

Each  constituent  institution  should  assist  students  in  assessing  their  skills,  interests, 
and  values  and  in  using  this  assessment  to  make  plans  concerning  career  options.  Since  these 
plans  influence  student  decisions  about  academic  majors,  the  career  planning  process  should 
begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  continue  throughout  the  academic  program.  The  career  planning 
and  placement  office  can  coordinate  this  assistance  by  developing  workshops  and  courses  for 
students,  providing  information  to  faculty  members  about  trends  in  the  various  career  fields, 
making  computerized  career  development  systems  available  for  students,  and  counseling  students. 

The  percentage  of  enrollment  conprised  of  adult  students  at  the  constituent  institutions 
has  increased  in  recent  years  and  will  probably  continue  to  represent  a  significant  proportion 
in  the  future.  The  needs  and  interests  of  older  students  often  differ  from  those  of  students 
in  the  traditional  college-age  range.  Student  affairs  divisions  may  need  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  unique  needs  of  this  group  in  adapting  services  and  programs  already  in  place 
and  in  creating  new  services  designed  specifically  for  this  group. 

Because  student  activities  provide  supplementary  opportunities  to  students  to  develop  such 
areas  of  interest  as  writing,  speaking,  leadership,  drama,  the  arts,  and  athletics. 
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institutions  will  continue  to  make  available  advisors  for  such  activities  who  possess  relevant 
expertise  and  experience  to  share  with  the  students. 

Participants  in  intercollegiate  athletics  will  be  accorded  greater  opportunity  to 
establish  early,  and  to  maintain  in  succeeding  years,  a  sound  educational  program. 

Student  affairs  programs  will  continue  to  stress  education  values,  and  in  so  doing  help 
students  to  develop  self-discipline. 

C.  Student  Financial  Support 

There  is  anple  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  serious  problem  is  once  again  arising  in  the 
ability  of  North  Carolina's  citizenry  to  afford  the  cost  of  a  postsecondary  education. 

Numerous  studies  show  that  the  costs  of  paying  for  a  college  education  over  the  last  decade 
have  risen  faster  than  increases  in  personal  income.  Federally  supported  programs  of  student 
aid,  the  majority  of  which  are  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  have  sustained  reductions  in  constant  dollar  funding  levels  as  well  as  shown  a 
dramatic  shift  from  grant  and  scholarship  support  to  more  heavy  reliance  on  student 
indebtedness  through  low- interest  loans. 

Recently,  a  nurrber  of  states  including  North  Carolina,  have  enacted  personal  savings 
incentives  variously  called  "tuition  futures"  or  "tuition  prepayment  plans."  These  efforts  are 
designed  to  encourage  family  savings  for  postsecondary  expenses  during  the  precollege  years. 

The  1987  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  approved  a  plan  for  "Capital  Appreciation  Bonds"  to  be 
developed  and  introduced  over  the  next  few  years.  The  bonds  will  be  exenpt  as  to  Federal  and 
State  taxation  and  may  be  redeemed  at  the  time  funds  are  needed  to  meet  college  costs.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  tax  shelter  approach  will  encourage  North  Carolina  families  to  save  for  the 
college  years  in  a  systematic  way.  The  willingness  and  ability  of  the  public  to  use  such  a 
program  will  be  closely  observed. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  primary  funding  source  of 
programs  of  student  support  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  has  been  the  Federal  government.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  been  amended  almost  every  year  by  the  Congress  since  first 
enacted.  Such  frequ-^nt  change  often  has  created  a  feast  or  famine  syndrome  regarding  the 
availability  of  Federal  student  aid  funds.  The  Congress  has  vacillated  between  targeting 
Federal  funds  exclusively  to  low-income  families  and  expanding  eligibility  to  the  middle-income 
as  well.  The  Middle-Income  Assistanoe  Act  removed  all  prohibitions  on  eligibility  at  any 
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income  level  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  the  program  quickly  became  popular  but 
costly  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Federal  budget  constraints  soon  forced  the  Congress  to  reverse 
itself  and  repeal  the  Act. 

A  somewhat  disturbing  trend  in  Federally  funded  student  aid  programs  has  been  the 
micromanagement  by  Congress  of  conplex  programs.  In  many  respects,  participating  educational 
institutions  act  as  an  intermediary  agent  between  the  funding  source,  the  Federal  government, 
and  the  ultimate  recipient,  the  student.  With  each  passing  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  degree  of  adninistrative  detail  spelled  out  in  the  law  has  increased 
dramatically.  For  exanple,  the  system  of  determining  eligibility  for  Federal  programs,  once  a 
voluntary  method  by  which  families  reported  income  and  assets,  has  now  become  entangled  in  an 
intricate  system  of  infonration  verification  that  requires  canpus  financial  aid  adninistrators 
to  compare  family  reported  data  against  Federal  income  tax  data  before  awarding  or  releasing 
Federal  funds  to  students. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  PLUS  loans  and  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  (3-S), 
the  largest  growth  area  of  student  aid,  have  become  incredibly  conplicated  and  difficult  to 
understand  and  administer.  Although  borrowing  against  future  earning  power  as  a  result  of  the 
education  obtained  has  long  been  an  acceptable  principle,  the  degree  of  indebtedness  now  being 
assumed  by  some  students  worries  economists  and  student  aid  professionals.  Several  leading 
national  education  associations  are  now  calling  for  an  alternative  system  of  meeting  college 
costs  that  will  permit  more  of  the  costs  to  be  met  while  the  education  or  training  is  being 
obtained  as  opposed  to  deferral  into  the  future. 

For  more  than  two  years  beginning  in  1985,  the  Congress  debated  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Act  was  changed  substantially  with  the  Higher  Education 
Amenchents  of  1986,  to  which  technical  changes  were  made  in  1987. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  made  a  significant  change  in  the  way  eligibility 
for  Federal  financial  aid  will  be  determined  in  the  future.  The  process  of  evaluating  family 
financial  strength  has,  in  the  past,  been  left  to  a  "consensus  model"  derived  from  the  work  of 
professionals  in  the  field.  The  "consensus  model"  is  known  as  Uniform  Methodology  (UM). 

Beginning  with  the  1988-89  academic  year,  however,  colleges  participating  in  Title  IV 
Federal  student  aid  programs  may  no  longer  use  UM  for  determining  eligibility  for  Federal  funds 
tut  instead  must  use  a  new  procedure  known  as  the  Congressional  Methodology  (CM).  This  change 
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is  likely  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  Federal  government  at  a  time  of  severe  budget  restraint 
thereby  suggesting  the  likelihood  that  Congress  will  once  again  modify  eligibility  standards. 

Adninistering  student  financial  aid  programs  is  only  one  of  the  nurrber  of  responsibilities 
that  student  services  provides  within  the  university.  In  recent  days  this  function  has  assumed 
an  ever  increasing  inportance  and  conplexity.  Financial  aid  services  include  providing 
information  and  counseling  about  educational  costs,  eligibility  for  Federal,  State, 
institutional  or  private  financial  aid,  the  types  of  aid  available,  review,  evaluation, 
verification  and  monitoring  of  Federal  and  State  regulations  with  regard  to  applications  for 
aid.  Amang  the  more  inportant  functions  is  the  determination  of  recipients  under  various 
guidelines  as  well  as  amounts  of  awards. 

1.  Description  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

Funds  for  student  financial  aid  are  provided  by  the  State,  by  the  federal  government,  by 
the  institution,  and  by  private  sources  through  foundations  or  special  gifts.  Federal  programs 
constitute  the  largest  single  source.  The  Board  of  Governors  has  delegated  to  each  constituent 
institution  responsibility  for  adninistering  scholarships  and  other  student  financial  support 
programs  which  are  limited  in  their  application  to,  or  are  supported  from  sources  generated  by, 
a  single  campus.  This  delegation,  however,  is  made  subject  to  any  general  policies  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  student  financial  aid  offices  of  the  institutions  carry  the  substantial  responsibility 
for  student  counseling  on  financial  aid,  as  v/ell  as  significant  institutional  adnini strati ve 
costs  and  obligations,  primarily  at  State  expense.  In  many  respects,  the  student  aid  officer 
acts  as  a  canpus  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  for  the  administration  of 
federally  funded  student  assistance  programs. 

Table  5-1  summarizes  for  1985-86  the  nunber  of  recipients  of  aid  funds  in  The  University 
and  the  dollar  amounts  of  aid  by  these  various  categories.  This  table  also  includes  only  those 
programs  of  aid  administered  through  or  reported  through  student  financial  aid  offices  on  the 
campuses.  Scholarships  and  grants  made  by  private  foundations  directly  to  students  and  income 
from  off -canpus  enployment  are  not  included. 
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Table  5-1 

FirWNCIAL  AID  TO  STUDENTS  IN  TTC  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CARaiNA,  1985^ 


T^-pe  of  Aid 

Total  I'^er 
of  Recipients 

Dollar  Amount 

1.  Grants 

36,191 

$  61,916,597 

2.  Loans 

28,752 

55,653,831 

3.  Scholarships 

9,966 

15,301,787 

4.  Student  Enployment 

29,153 

54,301,092 

Total  Undiplicated  Nuiter 

of  Recipients 

61,690* 

$187,173,307 

*Sone  recipients  receive  nultiple  awards  in  one  or  mare  categories. 
Source:  OCR  B-3. 

2.  General  Fund  Appropriations 


State  appropriations  provide  funds  for  the  American  Indian  Student  Legislative  Grants 
Program,  the  Board  of  Governors  Dental  Scholarship  Program,  the  Board  of  Governors  Medical 
Scholarship  Program,  the  Non-Service  Scholarship  Program,  and  the  North  Carolina  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Program.  The  North  Carolina  Insured  Student  Loan,  PLUS  and  SLS  programs,  which 
provide  guarantees  for  loans  made  from  private  capital,  are  supported  in  part  by  State  funding 
for  adninistration. 

a.  American  Indian  Student  Legislative  Grants  Program 

For  1987-88,  the  General  Asserrbly  appropriated  $160,000  to  be  used  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  American  Indian  students  who  have  need  and  who  are  North  Carolina  residents  enrolled  in 
a  degree  program  at  a  constituent  institution  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Recipients 
receive  $500  for  the  academic  year  if  enrolled  full-time  and  an  amount  reduced  proportional  to 
the  diminished  academic  load  if  enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis.  There  is  also  a  doctoral  study 
corpooent  in  this  program  that  provides  fellowships  of  $4,000  annually  to  eligible  students  who 
study  at  one  of  the  UNC  constituent  institutions. 

b.  Board  of  Governors'  Dental  Scholarship  Program 

The  Board  of  Governors'  Dental  Scholarship  Program  was  begun  in  1978  to  provide  special 
funds  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  The 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Each  scholarship  pays  tuition  and  mandatory  fees 
plus  an  annual  stipend  of  $5,000.  North  Carolina  residents  who  are  full-time  residents  are 
eligible.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  throu^  the  spring  of  1987,  49  students  have  been 
assisted  with  awards  totaling  $1,056,948.  The  appropriation  by  the  General  Asseirbly  for 
1987-88  was  $231,501. 

c.  Board  of  Governors'  Medical  Scholarship  Program 

The  Board  of  Governors'  Ttedical  Scholarship  Program  was  begun  in  1974-75  to  provide 
special  funds  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  East  Carolina  University,  Duke  University,  and  Bowman  Gray  fiedical 
School.  Each  scholarship  pays  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  plus  an  annual  stipend  of  $5,000. 
North  Carolina  residents  v^o  are  full-time  students  at  one  of  the  four  medical  schools  are 
eligible.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  programs  throu^  the  spring  of  1987,  216  students  have 
been  assisted  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,960,907.  The  appropriation  by  the  General  Asserbly 
for  1987-88  was  $732,688. 

d.  College  Work-Study  Program 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  was  established  under  provisions  of  the  Hi^r  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  financial  assistance  through  canpus  enployment.  Eighty  cents  of  each 
enployment  dollar  is  provided  by  federal  allocations  and  the  remaining  20  cents  comes  from 
State  or  institutional  funds.  The  amount  of  matching  funds  provided  from  General  Fund 
appropriations  in  1987-88  was  $1,436,400. 

e.  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  provides  financial  aid  funds  to  encourage  v^ite 
students  to  attend  predominantly  black  institutions  and,  conversely,  to  encourage  black 
students  to  attend  predominantly  white  institutions.  From  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assently,  the  Board  of  Governors  allocated  $300,000  for  this  purpose  in  1975-76,  1976-77,  and 
1977-78.  The  total  allocation  was  increased  to  $700,000  for  1978-79  and  1979-80,  with  $200,000 
of  this  amount  reserved  for  black  students  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  and  the  study  of  law  at 
the  pr^Jorninantly  white  institutions  which  offer  these  degrees.  The  appropriation  for  1980-81 
and  for  1981-82  was  increased  to  $1,000,000  with  $720,000  desiyiated  for  the  general  program 
and  $280,000  for  the  doctoral/law  coqponent.  Beginning  with  the  1981-82  year,  the  doctoral/law 
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and  $280,000  for  the  doctoral/law  canponent.  Beginning  with  the  1981-82  year,  the  doctoral/law 
corponent  was  expanded  to  include  black  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  The  appropriation  for  1982-83  was  increased  to 
$1,500,000  with  $1,140,000  designated  for  the  general  program  and  $360,000  for  the 
doctoral /I aw/veterinary  medicine  corponent.  The  appropriation  and  the  respective  distribution 
have  remained  the  same  since  1982-83. 

Students  who  receive  grants  from  the  general  program  must  be  North  Carolinians  who  are 
enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  coursework  per  semester  at  a  constituent 
institution  in  which  their  race  is  in  the  minority.  They  must  also  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Although  funds  may  be  used  for  new  or  continuing  students,  the  primary  purpose  is  to  use  the 
funds  to  induce  new  minority  presence  students  to  attend  the  institution. 

Recipients  of  Minority  Presence  Grants  for  doctoral  study,  for  the  study  of  law,  or  for 
veterinary  medicine  must  be  black  North  Carolinians  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  a  doctoral 
degree  program  at  East  Carolina  University,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  or  in  the  lav  school  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  in  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  Recipients  must 
demonstrate  financial  need.  Priority  is  given  to  students  who  are  pursuing  degrees  in  fields 
of  study  where  black  participation  has  been  low  historically.  Each  student  receives  a  stipend 
of  $4,000  (up  to  $4,000  for  lav)  for  the  academic  year  with  an  option  of  additional  support  in 
the  amount  of  $500  for  study  during  the  sumner  session. 

f.  Non-Service  Scholarship  Program 

The  Non-Service  Scholarship  Program  was  established  in  1961  by  the  General  Assently  to 
provide  scholarship  grants  to  needy  North  Carolina  students  and  matching  funds  for  federal  loan 
programs.  The  1987-88  appropriation  for  this  program  was  $1,317,809. 

g.  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program,  which  began  in  1975-76,  provides 
financial  aid  for  undergraduate  study  at  public  and  private  institutions  for  students  from 
North  Carolina  who  demonstrate  substantial  financial  need.  Federal  funds  are  provided  at  a  1:1 
ratio  to  match  State  funds.  A  total  of  $1,707,159  was  provided  from  the  General  Fund  for 
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h.  North  Carolina  Insured  Student  Loan  and  PLUS  Programs 

The  North  Carolina  Insured  Student  Loan  and  PLUS  Programs  provide  financial  assistance  to 
North  Carolina  students  and  to  parents  of  North  Carolina  students  attending  eligible 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  located  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  State 
appropriations  support  a  portion  of  adni ni strati ve  costs  of  the  programs  and  have  also  provided 
$1,184,000  as  part  of  a  reserve  to  insure  these  loans  against  default.  Between  1972  and  1982, 
the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority  issued  $160,200,000  in  tax-exenpt  revenue  bonds  to 
raise  capital  for  the  student  loan  program.  Since  1982  the  Authority  has  assured  loan  capital 
by  guaranteeing  direct  investments  in  student  and  parent  loans  made  by  financial  and 
educational  institutions  as  permitted  under  Federal  law.  The  Reserve  Trust  Fund  composed  of 
State  appropriations,  insurance  fees,  interest  income,  and  the  State  Escheat  Fund  provides  the 
guarantee  reserve  for  loans  made  with  bond  proceeds  or  loans  funded  through  direct  investors. 
The  required  reserve  ratio  of  the  Authority's  Reserve  Trust  Fund  is  1  to  10.  The  Authority  has 
a  reinsurance  agreement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  The  College 
Foundation,  Inc.,  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Authority  and  for  direct  investors,  makes, 
services  and  collects  student  loan  accounts. 

In  1986-87,  more  than  24,000  students  and  parents  of  students  received  loans  totaling 
$50.7  million  to  attend  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  addition,  684  residents 
of  other  states  attending  North  Carolina  educational  institutions  received  $1.1  million  in 
loans  under  a  "Lender  of  Last  Resort"  program  sponsored  by  the  Authority  in  conjunction  with 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Conpany,  NA. 
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Table  5-2 


QEmfiL  Fife  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID,  1986^7 


Financial  Aid  Program 

General  Fund 
Appropriations 

Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

1,500,000 

Board  of  Governors'  Medical  Scholarship  Program 

720,568* 

Board  of  Governors'  Dental  Scholars  Program 

219,565 

American  Indian  Student  Legislative  Grants  Program 

139,000 

Non-Service  Scholarship  Program 

1,282,543 

College  Work-Study  Program 

1,436,400 

North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 

1,632,949* 

North  Carolina  Insured  Student  Loan  Program 

0 

Total 

6,931,025 

*Inclucles  funds  for  students  at  private  and  public  institutions. 


i .  State  Assistance  to  North  Carolina  Residents  Enrolled  in  the  Private  Sector 
State  financial  aid  to  North  Carolina  residents  attending  private  colleges  and 
universities  within  the  state  is  provided  through  the  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  grant 
(NCSIG)  Program  noted  above,  the  State  Contractual  Scholarship  Fund  (Contract  Program),  and  the 
North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant  (NCLTG)  Program.  This  assistance  is  in  addition  to 
various  federal  and  other  State  programs  which  provide  aid  to  students  in  both  sectors. 

The  NCSIG  provides  assistance  to  persons  who  docLsment  substantial  financial  need  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  education.  Awards  may  range  from  $200  to  $1500  annually,  depending  upon  a 
student's  individual  financial  need.  Twenty-four  percent  (1,063)  of  the  students  who  received 
assistance  under  the  program  in  1985-86  were  enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina  private  colleges 
and  universities  and  received  38  percent  ($1,227,429)  of  the  total  funds  awarded  that  year. 

The  ariDunt  of  State  aid  funds  available  to  a  private  institution  each  year  under  the 
Contractual  Scholarship  Program  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
North  Carolina  resident  undergraduates  in  attendance  on  October  1  by  $350.  The  State  funds 
allocated  to  each  institution  by  this  program  may  be  used  only  as  grant  funds  for  needy  North 
Carolina  undergraduate  students.  Appropriations  for  this  program  totaled  $8,316,000  for 
1987-88. 

The  needs  of  students  attending  private  institutions  are  determined  by  the  institution 
they  attend  in  accordance  with  standard  needs -analysis  used  nationwide.  The  process  takes  into 
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account  the  greater  cost  of  attending  private  institutions.  The  amounts  of  the  grants  in  the 
Contract  Program  are  set  by  the  institutions  and  can  range  from  a  small  sum  to  the  full  cost  of 
attendance,  depending  upon  the  financial  need  of  an  individual  student.  Decisions  as  to 
residency  status  are  made  by  the  respective  institutions,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  1975  General  Assembly  also  began  the  NCLTG  Program,  which  offers  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  capitation  grant  for  every  full-time  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduate  attending 
an  eligible  private  institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  Students  enrolled  in 
programs  of  study  which  are  exclusively  religious  in  nature  are  ineligible. 

The  NCLTC  cward  is  made  without  regard  to  student  need.  P^ments  under  this  program  are 
made  by  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority  to  the  institutions,  which  in  turn  credit  the 
a^/ard  to  the  account  of  the  student  on  a  per  term  basis.  The  total  legislative  appropriation 
for  the  NCLTG  program  for  1986-87  was  $20,929,000.  The  nunter  of  North  Carolina  students 
assisted  by  this  program  was  23,469.  The  maximum  grant  per  student,  which  was  $1,000  in 
1986-87,  will  be  increased  to  $1,050  in  1987-88.  A  total  of  $22,038,200  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  program  for  1987-88. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

FINANCIAL  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  financial  policies  under  which  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  operates,  to  outline  procedures  established  by  law  and  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  the  exercise  of  its  budget -fnaking  authority,  and  to  provide  an  overview 
of  both  current  and  capital  budgets. 

A.  FINANCIAL  POLICIES 

The  early  (1776)  constitutional  comnitment  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education  was  made  more  explicit  in  the 
Constitution  of  1868  and  was  broadened  to  provide  for  a  public  system  of  higher  education  in 
the  Constitution  of  1971.  That  instriiiient  declares  that  "[t]he  General  Assembly  shall  maintain 
a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise."  [Constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  8  (1971)]  The  Constitution  of  1868  had  declared  that 
"[t]he  General  Assently  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  Uhiversity  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition  .  .  .  ." 

(Emphasis  added.)  [Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  6  (1868)]  The 
Constitution  of  1971  significantly  altered  that  provision  to  direct  that  "[t]he  General 
Asseirbly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  and  other  public 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  State 
free  of  expense."  (Enphasis  added.)  [Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  9  (1971)] 

Thus  the  State  has  established  by  the  most  formal  means  available  to  it  two  fundamental 
policies;  first,  that  it  will  meet  the  higher  education  needs  of  its  citizens  chiefly  through 
the  maintenance  of  public  institutions  for  that  purpose,  and  second,  that  the  basic  costs  of 
providing  instruction  and  other  services  ("benefits")  to  its  citizens  through  those 
institutions  will  be  met  by  the  State.  From  these  basic  premises  have  been  derived  a  number  of 
financial  policies  --  some  through  legislation,  some  through  adninistrative  action,  and  some 
through  action  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  its  predecessor  governing  boards  --  with  respect 
to  the  financing  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Annual  State  General  Fund  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  16  campuses  are  approximately  $767  million,  based  on  1985-86  expenditure 
levels.  The  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs  is  to  identify  the  relationship  of  other 
resources  to  this  basic  comnitment  of  public  funds. 

Tuition  charges  for  regular  term  instruction  constitute  a  substantial  source  of  income  to 
all  of  the  constituent  institutions  and  one  that  is  anticipated  in  their  budgets.  On  a 
University-wide  basis,  income  from  this  source  exceeded  $93  million  in  1985-86. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  for  fixing  tuition  and  fees,  consistent  with  actions 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  tuition  and  fees 
were  set  by  the  various  Boards  of  Trustees,  except  as  the  General  Assembly  chose  to  act  on  the 
subject.  As  a  result,  the  Board  of  Governors  inherited  a  tuition  and  fee  pattern  which  varied 
widely  among  similar  institutions. 

The  Board  of  Governors  addressed  this  issue  in  its  first  (1973-75)  budget  request. 

Tuition  and  academic  fees,  which  were  direct  appropriation  offsets,  were  combined.  A  three- 
year  plan  for  equalizing  in-state  tuition  and  academic  fee  charges  at  institutions  with  similar 
degree-granting  authority  was  then  developed.  This  relationship  which  was  achieved  has  been 
maintained  in  subsequent  budgets.  Tuition  charges  at  each  institution  generally  are  the  same 
for  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  school  students;  the  principal  exception  is  found 
in  the  health  sciences. 

State  law  has  long  acknowledged  that  differential  tuition  rates  may  be  charged  residents 
and  nonresidents  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  many  years  nonresidents  have  paid  higher  tuition 
rates  in  all  of  the  constituent  institutions  than  do  residents. 

The  1983  General  Assembly  gave  the  Board  of  Governors  a  clear  standard  as  the  basis  upon 
which  tuition  charges  to  nonresidents  of  North  Carolina  are  to  be  established.  This  policy 
statement  was  included  as  a  special  provision  in  the  1983-85  Current  Operations  Appropriations 
Act  as  follows: 

G.S.  116-114  is  rewritten  to  read: 

116-114.  Higher  tuition  to  be  charged  nonresidents.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  fix 
the  tuition  and  required  fees  charged  nonresidents  of  North  Carolina  who  attend  the 
institutions  enumerated  in  G.S.  116-4  at  rates  higher  than  the  rates  charged  residents  of  North 
Carolina  and  comparable  to  the  rates  charged  nonresident  students  by  comparable  public 
institutions  nationwide,  except  that  a  person  who  serves  as  a  graduate  teaching  assistant  or 
graduate  research  assistant  or  in  a  similar  instructional  or  research  assignment  and  is  at  the 
same  time  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  same  institution  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  be  charged  a  lower  rate  fixed  by  the  Board,  provided  the  rate  is  not  lower 
than  the  North  Carolina  resident  rate. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  inplemented  this  legislative  policy  with  the  establishment  of 
nonresident  tuition  and  required  fees  for  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 

Historically,  the  budgets  established  by  the  legislative  process  have  anticipated  receipts 
from  students  that  were  based  on  specific,  anticipated  tuition  rates  for  both  in-state  and 
out-of-state  students.  As  a  result,  the  Board  has  found  itself  in  the  position  of  having  to 
adopt  those  rates  in  order  to  make  possible  the  expenditures  it  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  make. 

In  the  1981,  1983,  1985  and  1987  bienniums  the  General  Assembly  has  identified  specific 
amounts  of  revenues  to  be  generated  from  tuition  receipts  without  specifying  tuition  rates.  As 
in  previous  bienniums,  the  Board  has  set  tuition  rates  sufficient  to  generate  the  additional 
revenues  in  order  to  attain  the  level  of  expenditures  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  and  related  student  receipts,  there  are  other  student  fees, 
such  as  athletic  fees,  health  service  fees,  and  student  activities  fees,  levied  in  support  of 
services  which  the  General  Assembly  has  consistently  felt  should  be  financed  from  student 
charges  and  for  which  historically  no  maintenance  appropriation  support  has  been  available. 
Other  student  charges  are  made  to  meet  debt  service  obligations  and  the  operating  costs  of 
facilities  constructed  from  the  proceeds  of  institutional  borrowing.  Since  about  1960,  the 
General  Assembly  usually  has  required  that  revenue  producing  facilities  of  this  nature,  such  as 
dormitories  and  student  centers,  be  financed  on  a  self-liquidating  basis,  whereas  earlier  it 
was  not  uncomnon  for  legislative  appropriations  to  be  made  for  such  capital  improvements. 

Instructional  costs  must  be  subdivided  into  three  parts  for  examination  of  current  means 
of  financing:  regular  term,  summer  term,  and  extension  instruction.  As  implied  above  in  the 
discussion  of  tuition  charges,  the  major  portion  of  regular  term  instructional  costs  is  met 
from  appropriations.  While  State  support  for  summer  term  instruction  is  significant,  the  major 
portion  comes  from  student  receipts.  The  present  policy  of  the  State,  as  it  relates  to 
extension  instruction,  is  that  appropriated  funds  are  provided  for  basic,  continuing 
achiinistrative  support  of  extension  activities,  while  the  general  instructional  costs  of  degree 
credit  instruction  are  met  from  student  fees. 

In  terms  of  financing,  research  programs  must  also  be  characterized  in  secpients: 
"departmental  research"  and  "organized  research."  Departmental  research  is  carried  on  by 
faculty  members  as  a  part  of  their  regular  professional  pursuits  and  is  a  part  of  their 
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professional  roles  as  teachers  and  as  scholars.  This  type  of  research  receives  its  basic 
support  fr'OTi  State  appropriations,  although  it  is  often  augnented  by  grants  from  outside 
agencies,  federal.  State,  and  private.  These  additional  funds  generally  are  provided  to 
finance  research  on  a  specific  subject  of  concern  to  the  granting  agency  or  organization. 

Grants  of  this  nature  normally  are  made  for  a  specific  period  of  time  and  are  non-recurring,  in 
contrast  to  State  funds,  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  to  support  departmental  research  in  general. 

Organized  research  differs  from  departmental  research  in  part  because  it  is  primarily 
supported  by  grants  from  federal  and  private  agencies.  Research  of  this  nature  is  almost 
always  directed  toward  specific  topics  and  is  often  conducted  through  institutes  or  centers 
established  within  The  University  to  facilitate  research.  The  major  source  of  funds  for  this 
type  of  research  is  the  federal  government. 

B.  THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  process  by  which  The  University  budget  is  developed  and  adninistered  has  its  legal 
bases  in  the  State's  Executive  Budget  Act  and  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971.  The 
Board  of  Governors,  working  within  this  statutory  framework,  has  developed  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  (1)  meet  its  responsibilities  for  presenting  comprehensive  financial 
plans  to  the  General  Assembly,  (2)  modify  those  plans  in  light  of  resources  made  available  by 
the  legislature,  and  (3)  establish  and  adninister  the  annual  budgets  of  The  University  and  of 
those  related  educational  activities  for  which  the  Board  is  responsible. 

Three  characteristics  of  the  Executive  Budget  Act  are  most  pertinent  to  the  budget  process 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  First,  it  is  required  that  the  Board's  budget  requests  be  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  through  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  who  have 
responsibility  for  making  recommendations  to  the  legislature  on  the  appropriation  requests  of 
all  State  agencies.  Second,  The  University's  requests  must  be  presented  in  the  format  and  on  a 
schedule  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (the  Governor).  Third,  the  Act  provides 
that  appropriations  made  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  agencies  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Cormission  may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  identified  in 
the  requests  and  recommendations  or  as  amended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Partly  in  response  to  the  frequent  criticisms  of  prior  procedures  which  allowed  each 
institution  to  deal  directly  with  the  General  Assembly  on  appropriation  matters,  the  1971 
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legislation  reorganizing  public  senior  higher  education  called  for  a  single  entity  —  the  Board 

of  Governors  --  to  present  a  comprehensive  budget  request  on  behalf  of  The  University  of  North 

Carolina.  The  statutes  prescribe  the  form  in  which  the  budget  requests  are  to  be  presented  to 

the  General  Assembly  and  establish  the  pattern  by  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made.  The 

mandate  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  budget  requests  is  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Governors  shall  develop,  prepare  and  present  to  the  Assembly  a 
single,  unified  recomnended  budget  for  all  of  public  senior  higher  education. 

The  recomnendations  shall  consist  of  requests  in  three  general  categories: 

(i)  funds  for  the  continuing  operation  of  each  constituent  institution,  (ii) 
funds  for  salary  increases  for  enployees  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act, 
and  (iii)  funds  requested  without  reference  to  constituent  institutions, 
itemized  as  to  priori^  and  covering  such  areas  as  new  programs  and 
activities,  expansions  of  programs  and  activities,  increases  in  enrollments, 
increases  to  accomnodate  internal  shifts  and  categories  of  persons  served, 
capital  inprovements,  inprovements  in  levels  of  operation  and  increases  to 
remedy  deficiencies,  as  well  as  other  areas.  [G.S.  116-ll(9)a] 

The  directive  as  to  appropriations  is  as  follows: 

Funds  for  the  continuing  operation  of  each  constituent  institution  shall  be 
appropriated  directly  to  the  institution.  Funds  for  salary  increases  for 
enplcyees  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Board  in  a  lump  sum  for  allocation  to  the  institutions.  Funds  for  the  third 
category  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subdivision  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Board  in  a  lunp  sum.  The  Board  shall  allocate  to  the  institutions  any  funds 
appropriated,  said  allocation  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Board's 
schedule  of  priorities  and  in  accordance  with  any  specifications  in  the  Budget 
Appropriation  Act;  provided,  however,  that  when  ootn  the  Board  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  deem  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State,  funds 
in  the  third  category  may  be  allocated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  other  items 
within  the  list  of  priorities  or  for  items  not  included  in  the  list. 

Provided,  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  allow  the  General  Assembly, 
except  as  to  Capital  Inprovements,  to  refer  to  particular  constituent 
institutions  in  any  specifications  as  to  priorities  in  the  third  category. 

Prior  to  taking  any  action  under  this  paragraph,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
may  consult  with  the  Advisory  Budget  Comnission.  [G.S.  116-11(9) b] 

This  statutory  context  represents  the  principal  determinant  in  the  development  of  the 

Board  of  Governors'  policies  and  procedures  for  budget-making  and  budget  execution.  The 

Executive  Budget  Act,  as  elaborated  upon  in  the  legislation  of  1971,  provides  a  balance  of 

legal  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  adninistration  of  financial  affairs  that  the  Board 

requires  for  effective  use  of  resources  and  for  the  direction  of  educational  activities 

throughout  The  University.  The  required  submission,  as  an  element  of  its  budget  request,  of  a 

Schedule  of  Priorities  gives  the  Board  a  formal  means  of  framing  conprehensive  requests  to  the 

General  Assembly  in  programnatic  terms  and  provides  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget 

Comnission,  as  well  as  the  General  Assembly,  the  informed  judgment  of  the  Board  as  to  the 

relative  priorities  at  different  levels  of  appropriations  of  the  various  elements  constituting 
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the  request.  The  use  of  the  Schedule  of  Priorities  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  budget 
process,  as  contenplated  by  the  statutes,  serves  to  document  the  relationship  between  the 
Board's  budget  requests,  legislative  action  on  those  requests,  and  the  institutional  budgets 
ultimately  established  by  the  Board  in  its  allocations. 

The  Board  has  now  presented  nine  "single,  unified  recommended  budgets"  to  the  General 
Assently.  Similar  procedures  have  been  errployed  in  the  development  of  each  request  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  form  in  which  the  requests  have  been  transmitted,  subject  to  minor  changes 
reflecting  only  modifications  required  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  indicated  by  previous 
experience.  Consideration  of  and  action  on  tne  Board's  requests  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  subsequently  by  the  General  Assembly  have  been  substantially  as 
contenplated  in  the  reorganization  legislation,  althouc^i  sustained  use  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  specifications  procedures  authorized  by  the  1983  Session  could  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  Board's  role  in  the  budget  process.  (In  1987  the  Governor  submitted  budget  recommendations 
to  the  General  Assembly  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.)  The 
allocations  and  budget  approval  procedures  first  used  by  the  Board  in  1973,  although  changed 
slightly  in  subsequent  budget-making  cycles,  have  satisfactorily  accommodated  the  varying 
appropriations  patterns  since  1973. 

The  steps  in  the  process  of  preparation  of  the  Board's  budget  request  for  transmittal  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  are  these: 

1.  The  President  of  The  University  receives  from  the  Office  of  State  Bucket  and 
Management  budget  instructions  which  include  general  guidelines  established  by 
the  Governor  as  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Advisory  Budget  Ccmmission,  and  the 
Office  of  State  Budget  and  ManageriEnt,  the  final  date  for  transmittal  of  the 
request  to  the  Governor  and  Commission,  and  specific  details  as  to  format. 

2.  Follcwing  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Budget  and  Finance  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  President  provides  instructions  to  the  constituent  institutions 
for  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates. 

(a)  The  instructions  first  identify  the  types  of  increased  operating  costs  that 
may  be  included  in  the  continuation  budget  requests.  Althou^  there  has 
been  some  variation  among  budget  requests,  acceptable  increases,  as 
determined  by  the  State  Budget  Officer  based  on  policies  established  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  have  generally  addressed 
increases  mandated  by  State  law  (certain  increases  related  to  salaries  of 
classified  personnel)  and  federal  statute  (increase  in  efiployer  tax  for 
social  security),  and  identifiable  increases  in  a  limited  number  of 
specific  operating  accounts  (fuel  and  utilities  increases). 

(b)  The  instructions  relating  to  the  academic  salary  increases  request  reflect 
conclusions  reached  by  the  President  after  consultation  with  the 
Chancellors  and  the  Board  Committees  on  Personnel  and  Tenure  and  Budget  and 


Finance.  Specific  instructions  relate  to  the  cornnon  identification  of  the 
appropriation  salary  base  from  v\iiich  the  salary  increase  request  will  be 
projected. 

(c)  The  program  inprovements  and  expansions  and  capital  inprovements  budget 
instructions  identify  the  basic  framework  within  which  the  institutions 
will  prepare  the  carpus-based  estimates  essential  for  development  of  the 
Schedule  of  Priorities  r^uest.  It  is  noted  that  some  requests  in  this 
budget  component  are  initiated  by  the  President's  staff,  with  the 
institutions  participating  less  formally  in  the  development  of  a 
conprehensive  University-wide  request. 

3.  Upon  receiving  instructions  and  guidelines  from  the  President,  each  constituent 
institution  proceeds  to  prepare  its  budget  estimates  in  the  manner  indicated. 
The  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  estimates  for 
his  institution  and  the  assigiment  of  institutional  priorities.  The  internal 
procedure  for  assuring  the  involvement  of  the  faculty  and  staff  in  the 
preparation  of  the  institutional  estimates  is  determined  by  the  Chancellor. 

4.  The  review  procedures  for  canpus  budget  estimates  are: 

(a)  Continuation  Budgets  are  revie^/ed  by  the  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  his 
staff  for  general  consistency  and  conformance  with  instructions.  The 
campus  data  upon  which  the  academic  salary  increases  requests  are  based  are 
also  reviewed  in  a  similar  manner. 

(b)  A  Budget  Corrmittee,  headed  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
conposed  of  senior  menbers  of  the  President's  staff,  reviews  all  cairpus 
budget  estimates  for  program  inprovements  and  expansions  and  capital 
inprovements.  The  Conmittee  assesses  institutional  priorities,  examines 
requests  with  reference  to  the  established  role  and  mission  of  the 
institution,  and  evaluates  each  program  or  project  in  the  institutional 
estimates. 

5.  After  receiving  the  reconmendations  of  the  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  the 
Budget  Conmittee,  the  President  confers  individually  with  the  Chancellors  of  the 
constituent  institutions  and  then  prepares  his  budget  reconmendations  for 
consideration  by  the  Board's  Conmittee  on  Budget  and  Finance.  All  proposed 
requests  for  appropriations  for  program  inprovements  and  expansions  and  capital 
inprovements  are  sunmarized  in  the  Schedule  of  Priorities  and  support^  in 
appropriate  detail. 

6.  The  Board's  Conmittee  on  Budget  and  Finance  considers  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  and,  upon  its  approval,  submits  the  budget  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

7.  The  Board  of  Governors  considers  and  takes  final  action  on  the  budget  following 
approval  by  its  Corrmittee  on  Budget  and  Finance.  The  Board's  budget  request  is 
tnen  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Conmission. 

8.  Following  the  formal  transmittal  of  the  request,  the  President  represents  The 
University  in  such  hearings  as  the  CxDvemor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Conmission 
may  hold  on  the  request. 

9.  The  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Camission  forward  recorrmendations  on  the 
University'-^  budget  request  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  part  of  the 
conprehensive  State  budget  reconmendations. 

10.  The  President  represents  The  University  in  hearings  held  by  the  legislative 
committees  considering  The  University's  budget,  a  process  that  continues 
throughout  most  of  the  legislative  session. 
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After  legislative  consideration  of  the  budget  has  been  completed,  the  General  Assennbly 
appropriates  funds  to  The  University  in  accordance  with  the  statute  cited  previously. 
Continuation  budgets  are  appropriated  directly  to  the  16  constituent  institutions.  Academic 
salary  increase  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in  a  lump  sum  for  allocation 
to  the  constituent  institutions.  Funds  for  program  improvements  and  expansions  and  capital 
inprovements  are  also  appropriated  to  the  Board  in  a  lump  sum,  subject  to  any  specifications 
identified  in  the  Budget  Appropriation  Acts. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  of  appropriations,  each  institution  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
reassess  its  earlier  estimates  and  priorities  in  the  light  of  more  current  enrollment 
estimates,  legislative  action  on  the  continuation  requests,  and  the  total  amount  made  available 
to  the  Board  for  Uni vers ity-wide  program  expansions  and  capital  inprovanents.  Utilizing 
internal  procedures  substantially  the  same  as  those  followed  in  developing  the  budget  request, 
the  President  then  prepares  and  presents  to  the  Ccmnittee  on  Budget  and  Finance  recorrmended 
allocations  of  the  lunp  sun  appropriations.  The  Comnittee's  report  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  final  action  is  taken  on  the  allocations.  These  allocations,  in 
combination  with  the  direct  appropriations  to  the  campuses,  constitute  the  approved  operating 
and  capital  budgets  for  the  institutions.  If  the  Board  of  Governors'  allocations  require  any 
amendnent  of  the  Schedule  of  Priorities,  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (who  may 
consult  with  the  Advisory  Budget  Ccmnission)  in  the  amendments  is  required  before  allocations 
may  be  made  to  the  institutions.  The  continuing  operations  budgets  are  certified  to  the 
institutions  in  line-item  detail.  The  Board  allocations  for  operating  funds  from  the  lunp  sum 
appropriation  are  also  identified  to  the  institutions  in  the  same  detail. 

Limited  transfers  of  funds  between  budget  purposes  and  objects  of  expenditures  within  an 
established  institutional  operating  budget  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Such 
budget  revision  requests  are  usually  initiated  by  the  Chancellor.  Unless  special  circumstances 
exist,  these  intra- institutional  budget  revisions  do  not  require  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  capital  improvements  budgets  are,  by  Board  of  Governors'  policy,  subject  to  more 
centralized  execution  than  are  operating  budgets.  Capital  funds,  although  allocated  by  the 
Board  for  specific  projects  at  the  constituent  institutions,  are  not  transferred  to  the 
institutions  until  the  construction  bid  procedure  has  been  ccmpleted  and  the  actual  costs  of 
the  proposed  project  determined.  This  procedure  provides  the  maximum  feasible  flexibility  in 
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the  use  of  appropriations,  allowing  transfers  between  capital  projects  which  cost  more  and 
those  which  cost  less  than  the  initial  allocation.  Further,  the  President  is  authorized  by  the 
Board  to  approve  limited  transfers  from  one  project  to  another  in  the  interest  of  timely 
execution  of  construction  contracts.  If  a  budget  transfer  involves  a  change  in  the  Schedule  of 
Priorities  lines  as  established,  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (who  may 
consult  with  the  Advisory  Budget  Comnission)  is  required. 

Each  institution  is  required  to  file  a  monthly  financial  report  with  the  Office  of  State 
Budget  and  Management  on  each  State  budget  code  for  both  operating  and  capital  irrprovement 
funds.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  received  by  the  President. 

C.  Current  Operations  Budget 

The  annual  current  operating  budget  for  which  the  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  now 
exceeds  $1.6  billion.  The  most  comprehensive  classifications  of  expenditures  are  by 
organizational  unit  and  purpose  and  of  revenues  by  source. 


Table  6-1 

CURRENT  OPERAnOKS  EXPETOnURES  /W)  SDURdS  OF  REVBUE 
OF  "nE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CARDUNA,  1985-86 
(In  minions  of  dollars) 


Expenditures /Revenues 


Anojnt  Pa-centage 


Current  Operations  Expenditures 
Appalachian  State  University 
East  Carolina  University 
Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Fayetteville  State  University 
North  Carolina  AST  State  University 
North  Carolina  Central  University 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
(includes  Agricultural  programs) 

Pembroke  State  University 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
(includes  Academic,  Health  Affairs,  and  AHECs) 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Western  Carolina  University 
Winston-Salem  State  University 
UNC  General  Adninistration 

Operating  (includes  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television) 
Related  Educational  Programs 
North  Carolina  MsTcrial  Hospital 
North  Carolina  School  of  lienee  &  Mathematics 

Total 

Sources  of  Revenue 

State  appropriations,  contracts,  and  grants 
Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Independent  Operations  rt 
Federal  appropriations,  contracts, and  grants 
Hospital  receipts 
Tuition  and  fees 
Educational  activities  receipts 
Other  contracts  and  grants,  gifts,  and  endcwients 
Other  sources 

Total 


$  73.4 

4.4 

147.9 

8.8 

18.8 

1.1 

22.6 

1.3 

55.5 

3.3 

39.7 

2.4 

10.1 

.6 

328.6 

19.6 

14.5 

.8 

15.9 

.9 

495.6 

29.6 

71.5 

4.3 

69.0 

4.1 

37.9 

2.3 

49.8 

3.0 

22.8 

1.4 

1  21.4 

1.3 

33.6 

2.0 

142.8 

8.5 

4.5 

_ .2 

$  1,675.9 

100.0 

$  809.7 

48.3 

:s  252.6 

15.1 

183.4 

10.9 

124.1 

7.4 

126.1 

7.5 

87.9 

5.3 

67.3 

4.0 

24.8 

1.5 

J  1,675.9 

100.0 
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The  1985-86  cujrent  operations  expenditures  of  the  major  units  of  The  University  are  shown 
in  Table  6-1  above.  Those  resources  were  spent  for  the  fo1 laving  purposes: 

In  Millions  Percentage 


Instruction 

$  533.6 

31.8 

Research 

153.6 

9.2 

Public  Service 

154.5 

9.2 

Academic  Sipport 

46.8 

2.8 

Libraries 

46.9 

2.8 

Student  Services 

34.3 

2.1 

Institutional  Support 

96.2 

5.7 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 

111.1 

6.6 

Sdiolarships  and  Fellowships 

103.5 

6.2 

Auxiliary  Enterprises 

224.3 

13.4 

Hospital 

142.8 

8.5 

Independent  Operations 

28.3 

1.7 

Total  $  1,675.9  100.0 


These  sunmaries  are  designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  financial 
operations  for  which  the  Board  is  responsible  without  enphasis  on  the  complex  and  unique 
characteristics  of  The  University's  budgeting,  accounting,  and  reporting  systems.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  current  operations  budgets  of  The  University  and  its  operating  units 
also  are  subdivided  into  three  other  components: 

(a)  Academic  budgets  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  and  appropriation-supported 
operating  budgets  of  agricultural  programs,  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics; 

(b)  Institutional  student  auxiliar7  enterprise  funds;  and 

(c)  Institutional  trust  funds. 

The  academic  budget  of  each  constituent  institution  is  established  as  a  separate  operating 
code  (fund)  for  budget  administrative  purposes.  These  funds  support  the  basic  educational 
activities  conducted  by  the  institutions.  As  previously  noted, the  principal  source  of  support 
for  these  activities  is  the  State's  General  Fund,  which  provides  about  82  percent  of  this 
support. 

The  other  two  components,  institutional  student  auxiliary  enterprise  funds  and 
institutional  trust  funds,  were  formally  structured  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1978,  although 
such  funds  had  long  been  administered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  established  by  the  new 
statutes.  The  recent  legislation  and  subsequent  Board  of  Governors'  actions,  however,  provide 
a  formal  description  and  designation  of  the  funds  and  prescribe  certain  policies  and  procedures 
for  budget  and  accounting  administration. 


Institutional  student  auxiliary  enterprise  funds  include  the  operation  by  a  constituent 
institution  of  the  self-supporting  student  services  of  housing,  food,  health,  and  laundry. 

These  services  are  operated  entirely  from  student  and  other  receipts. 

The  institutional  trust  funds  include  the  receipts-supported  activities  financed  by  gifts, 
devises,  or  bequests;  federal  contracts  and  grants;  State  and  local  government  contracts  and 
grants;  student  extracurricular  activity  fees;  receipts  for  operations  established  for  the 
benefit  of  scholarship  or  student  activity  programs;  self-supporting  auxiliary  enterprises, 
except  student  auxiliary  enterprises;  and  fees  or  other  service  payments  related  to  an 
organized  health  care  professional  practice  plan.  There  is  no  General  Fund  appropriation 
support  for  these  activities.  A  principal  distinguishing  characteristic  of  operations  covered 
by  this  portion  of  the  budget  is  that  almost  all  of  the  receipts  are  for  designated  purposes 
and  the  income  is  not  available  to  the  institution  for  any  other  purpose  or  for  unrestricted 
use. 

D-  CAPITAL  I^PROVE^ENTS  BUDGET 

Annual  capital  inprovements  budgets  for  which  the  Board  is  responsible  now  average  about 
$83  million.  The  capital  budget  cannot  be  depicted  precisely  within  the  context  of  a  single 
fiscal  year. 

The  major  cost  of  capital  inprovements  for  The  University  is  met  from  General  Fund 
appropriations.  Appropriated  funds  can  be  provided  by  means  of  direct  legislative 
appropriation  of  tax  revenues,  or  appropriation  of  proceeds  of  legislatively-authorized  bond 
issues,  or  appropriation  of  proceeds  of  bond  issues  authorized  by  public  referendum  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Assently.  Other  capital  inprovements  may  be  financed  on  a 
"self- liquidating  basis,"  the  terminology  generally  applied  to  any  financing  from  sources  other 
than  appropriations.  Projects  defined  as  "self-liquidating"  may  be  funded  by  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  issued  by  The  University  and  scheduled  to  be  retired  from  user  charges  of  facility- 
related  receipts,  gifts  to  The  University,  federal  grants,  or  any  other  non-appropriated  source 
of  funds. 

General  Assently  appropriations  for  capital  inprovements  have  varied  considerably  fran 
session  to  session,  depending  upon  the  evaluation  of  The  University's  needs  and,  of  perhaps 
greater  significance,  the  volune  and  nature  of  the  total  resources  available  for  appropriation. 
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The  Board's  requests  for  authorization  of  "self-liquidating"  projects,  which  are  subjected  to 
thorough  exanination  during  the  legislative  process  are  usually  approved  by  the  General 
Assently. 

These  authorizations  and  appropriations  indicate  that  the  capital  budgets  of  The 
University  have  averaged  about  $83.3  million  per  year,  $51.4  million  supported  frcm  General 
Fund  appropriations  and  $31.9  million  from  non-appropriation  sources. 

Appropriations  and  authorizations  for  capital  improvements  generally  are  not  limited  to  a 
fiscal  year  or  even  to  a  biennial  budget  period.  There  are  significant  differences,  by 
project,  in  the  time  between  authorization  and  the  beginning  of  construction.  Expenditures  for 
a  single  project  may  be  recorded  in  a  number  of  fiscal  years.  The  Board's  capital  improvements 
programs  and  plans  are  based  primarily  on  legislative  actions  conmencing  with  those  of  the  1973 
General  Assembly. 

The  1973  General  Assembly  authorized  $150,236,100  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $107,922,000  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $42,314,100  was  to 
be  self-liquidating. 

The  1975  General  Assembly  authorized  $105,365,000  for  capital  iirprovements,  of 
which  $81,030,000  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $24,335,000  was  to  be 
self-liquidating. 

The  1977  General  Assembly  authorized  $96,696,700  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $59,291,700  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $37,405,000  was  to  be 
self-liquidating. 

The  1979  General  Assembly  authorized  $187,760,300  for  capital  inprovements,  of 
which  $112,731,800  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $75,028,500  was  to  be 
self-liquidating. 

The  1981  General  Assembly  authorized  $62,950,600  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $51,176,000  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $11,774,600  was  to 
be  self- liquidating. 

The  1983  General  Assembly  authorized  $196,638,740  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $139,232,640  was  frcm  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $57,406,100  was  to 
be  self-liquidating.  (In  addition  the  constituent  institutions  received  direct 
allocations  totaling  $33,178,947  from  the  Statewide  Repairs  and  Renovations 
Reserve. ) 

The  1985  General  Assembly  authorized  $311,546,250  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $152,130,650  was  frcm  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $159,415,600  was  to 
be  self-liquidating.  (In  addition  the  constituent  institutions  received  direct 
allxations  totaling  $30,444,154  from  the  Statewide  Repairs  and  Renovations 
Reserve.) 

The  1987  General  Assembly  authorized  $221,164,200  for  capital  improvements,  of 
which  $118,009,000  was  from  General  Fund  appropriations  and  $103,155,200  was 
to  be  self-liquidating. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

EVALUATION  AND  FUTURE  PLANNING 


The  preceding  chapters  of  this  long-range  plan  have  described  the  present  state  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  in  general  and  the  state  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
particular.  Goals  for  the  current  planning  period  have  been  set  forth,  together  with  the 
mission,  tasks,  and  objectives  for  each  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University. 
Chapter  Six  has  provided  some  indication  of  the  financial  policies  and  resources  required  to 
support  those  responsibilities.  Mechanisms  and  procedures  for  the  coordination  of  efforts 
among  the  constituent  institutions,  the  Cormiunity  College  System,  and  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  described.  This  concluding  chapter  describes  the  adnini strati ve  struc¬ 
ture  and  processes  through  vjhich  the  Board  of  Governors  seeks  to  provide  and  to  assess  educa¬ 
tional  quality  within  The  University  and  outlines  the  schedule  for  future  planning. 

A.  DISTRIBirriON  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

1.  Code 

Pursuant  to  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971,  the  Board  of  Governors  at  its 
first  meeting  adopted  for  itself  and  for  all  constituent  institutions  a  Code,  which  sets  forth 
the  organization  and  principal  policies  and  operating  procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
General  Administration,  the  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  local  administrations. 
That  Code  has  been  amended  as  necessary.  Matters  of  policy  and  procedure  not  requiring  the 
penmanence  of  Code  provisions  are  handled  by  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  which 
require  only  a  majority  of  a  quorum  for  their  adoption. 

2.  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Board 

The  statute  calls  for  a  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  be  elected  by  the  Board  from  its  membership  every  two  years,  and  limits  one  person's  service 
as  Chairman  to  no  more  than  four  successive  years.  [G.S.  116-8] 

The  Board  is  required  by  law  to  meet  at  least  six  times  annually,  and  it  normally 
schedules  meetings  every  month  except  August  and  Decenber.  [G.S.  116-9]  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  Chairman  and  must  be  called  by  the  Secretary  on  petition  of  at  least  ten  Board 
members. 
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The  Board  is  authorized  by  statute  to  create  and  appoint  the  menbers  of  conmittees  of  the 
Board.  The  Code  provides  for  four  standing  conmittees:  the  Comnittee  on  Educational  Planning, 
Policies,  and  Pnograms,  the  Conmittee  on  Personnel  and  Tenure,  the  Comnittee  on  Budget  and 
Finance,  and  the  Comnittee  on  University  Governance.  (The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  a  member  ex 
officio  of  all  standing  conmittees.)  The  titles  of  those  conmittees  generally  indicate  their 
roles.  In  addition  to  these  four  standing  conmittees,  the  Chairman  may  at  any  time  create 
special,  tenporary  conmittees  with  authorization  of  the  Board. 

Staff  services  for  the  Board's  conmittees  are  provided  by  the  President  and  menbers  of  his 
staff,  with  each  standing  conmittee  looking  to  a  particular  staff  menber  as  its  principal 
source  of  assistance  on  a  continuing  basis. 


3.  The  Office  of  the  President 
a.  Structure 

The  1971  statute  declares  that  "the  President  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  shall  be 

the  chief  adninist native  officer  of  the  University,"  and  prescribes  that 

The  President  shall  be  assisted  by  such  professional  staff  menbers  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  on  nomination  of  the  President.  The  Board  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  staff  menbers  it  elects.  These  staff  menbers  shall  include 
a  senior  vice-president  and  such  other  vice-presidents  and  officers  as  may  be 

deemed  desirable . The  staff  ccnplenent  shall  be  established  by  the 

Board  on  reconmendation  of  the  President  ....  [G.S.  116-14(b)] 

The  Board  of  Governors  retains  authority  to  design  the  administrative  organization  of  The 

University.  That  authority  is  delegated  to  the  President  by  the  Code,  which  provides  that 

The  President  shall  establish  administrative  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  University.  He  shall  interpret  these  organizations  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  to  the  officers  and  faculties  of  the  University.  He  shall 
insure  that  the  University  and  its  constituent  institutions  are  properly  staffed 
with  personnel  competent  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  effectively.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  tne  President  shall  be  assisted  by 
his  staff  officers  and  by  the  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions.  The 
President  shall  prescribe  the  duties  and  assignments  of  the  staff  officers 

reporting  to  him . The  President  may  delegate  to  other  officers 

portions  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  with  the  required  authority  for 
their  fulfillment.  However,  such  delegation  shall  not  r^uce  the  President's 
overall  responsibility  for  those  portions  of  his  duties  which  he  may  chose  to 
delegate.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  General  Administration  established  by  the  President 
includes  a  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  who  is  also  Senior  Vice  President,  a  Vice 
President  for  Finance,  a  Vice  President  for  Planning,  a  Vice  President  for  Research,  a  Vice 
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President  for  Conmuni cat ions,  a  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs,  and  a  Vice  President  for 
Student  Services  and  Special  Programs;  a  Secretary  of  The  University;  several  Assistants  to  the 
President  with  responsibilities  for  legal  affairs,  relations  with  the  cormiunity  colleges  and 
the  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  governmental  relations,  and  public  information; 
and  the  Director  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Television.  The 
directors  of  several  other  special-purpose  units  of  The  University,  namely  the  Educational 
Computing  Service,  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Comnission,  report  to  one  or  another  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Ainini St native  Council,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  16  Chancellors,  and  the 
principal  irorbers  of  the  President's  staff,  meets  monthly  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  advice  on  matters  of  multi -canpus  concern. 

Advice  to  the  President  from  the  faculty  perspective  is  provided  by  the  Faculty  Assembly, 
whose  members  are  drav\/n  from  the  faculties  of  all  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

Advice  to  the  President  from  the  student  perspective  is  provided  by  the  Student  Advisory 
Council,  which  consists  ex  officio  of  the  Student  Government  President  of  each  of  the  16 
constituent  institutions. 

The  1971  legislation  provides  that 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
comnittee  composed  of  representative  presidents  of  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  ....  [G.S.  116- 14(c)] 

This  Council,  consisting  of  eight  private  institutional  presidents  designated  by  the  President, 
meets  on  call  of  the  President  and  advises  him  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

In  1976,  by  agreement  among  the  President  of  The  University,  the  State  President  of  the 
Community  College  System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  a  Liaison  Committee  was  formed  to  provide 
a  forum  where  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  three  sectors  may  be  discussed  and  advice 
thereon  formulated. 

A  similar  advisory  committee  composed  of  four  representatives  designated  by  the  President 
of  The  University  and  four  designated  by  the  State  President  of  the  Community  College  System 
meets  periodically  to  discuss  and  develop  advice  to  the  two  Presidents  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  Community  College  System  and  The  University. 
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b.  Functions 

The  statutory  statement  of  the  President's  duty  is  brief  but  comprehensive:  "He  shall  be 
the  chief  adnini strati ve  officer  of  the  University."  [G.S.  116- 14(a)]  The  statutes  and  the 
Code  provide  more  detail  with  respect  to  his  duties,  but  there  is  little  of  substance  to  add  to 
that  broad,  basic  duty  assigiment. 

The  Code  provides  that  in  his  inward-looking  role  as  the  chief  administrator  of  The 
University, 

-  [The  President]!]  .  .  .  shall  have  complete  authority  to  manage  the  affairs  and 
execute  the  policies  of  The  University  of  Horth  Carolina  and  its  constituent 
institutions,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Code.  [Code,  Sec.  501A)] 

-  The  President  shall  be  the  leader  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  its 
constituent  institutions  and  shall  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  constituent 
institutions  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  allocated  functions  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  shall  promote  the  general  welfare  and  development 
of  the  University  in  its  several  parts  and  as  a  whole.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

-  In  the  absence  of  policies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  President 
shall  resolve  all  issues  of  jurisdiction  and  dispute  among  the  constituent 
institutions  of  the  University  [Code,  Sec.  501C(3)] 

-  .  .  .  [A]ll  appeals  addressed  to  or  r^uests  for  hearings  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
from  whatever  source,  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  President. [Code,  Sec.  501C(4)] 

-  The  President  shall  establish  administrative  organizations  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  University.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

-  He  shall  insure  that  the  University  and  its  constituent  institutions  are  properly 
staffed  with  personnel  competent  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  effectively. 

[Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

-  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  President  shall  be  assisted  by 
his  staff  of  officers  and  by  the  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions.  The 
President  shall  prescribe  the  duties  and  assignments  of  the  staff  officers  reporting 
to  him.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

-  He  may  establish  and  define  the  duties  of  all -University  councils  and  committees  to 
advise  and  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

-  The  President  may  delegate  to  other  officers  portions  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities,  with  the  required  authority  for  their  fulfillment.  However,  such 
delegation  shall  not  reduce  the  President's  overall  responsibility  for  those  portions 
of  his  duties  which  he  may  choose  to  delegate.  [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)] 

In  his  relation  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  the  Code  declares  that 

-  The  President,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  University,  shall  perform  all 
duties  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  the  prompt  and  effective  execution  of  all  laws 
relating  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  of  all  resolutions,  policies, 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the  operation  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  for  the  government  of  any  and  all  of  its  constituent 
institutions,  and  his  discretionary  powers  shall  be  broad  enough  to  enable  him 
to  meet  his  extensive  responsibilities.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(1)] 
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The  President  shall  make  reconmendations  to  the  Board  of  Governors  with  respect  to 
the  adoption,  modification,  revision  or  reversal  of  policies,  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  any  or  all  of  its  constituent 
institutions.  To  this  end,  the  President  shall  establish  and  maintain  agencies  of 
inquiry  and  adnini strati ve  lines  of  conmuni cation,  which  include  the  constituent 
institutions,  to  insure  prc^t  perception  of  needs  for  problem  identification  and 
analysis,  decision  and  policy  formation.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(2)] 

The  President  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Governors  an  annual 
report.  .  .  .  [and  sp^ial]  reports  and  reconmendations  concerning  The 
University  ...  and  its  constituent  institutions  as  he  may  deem  wise  or  as  the 
Board  may  require.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(3)] 

The  President  shall  attend  and  may  participate  in,  without  the  privilege  of  voting, 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  its  various  conmittees,  and  he  may  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(4)] 

The  President  shall  be  the  official  medium  of  conmunication  between  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  all  individuals,  officials,  agencies  and  organizations,  both  within  and 
without  the  University  and  its  constituent  institutions.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(5)] 

The  President  .  .  .  shall  make  nominations  for  all  appointments  that  are  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  shall  make  reconmendations  for  all  promotions, 
salaries,  transfers,  suspensions  and  dismissals  that  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  reserves  the  right,  in  all  instances,  to  act  on  its  own  initiative. 
[Code,  Sec.  501B(6)] 

The  President  shall  assume,  and  retain  at  all  times,  control  over  the  budget  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  President  shall  prepare  the  proposed  budget  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  shall  submit  such  proposed  budget  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
approval  ....  [Code,  Sec.  501B(7)J 

The  Code  further  provides  that  as  the  external  spokesman  for  The  University, 

The  President  shall  personally  represent  before  the  State,  the  region  and  the  nation 
the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  [Code,  Sec.  501A] 

As  the  chief  executive,  the  President  shall  be  the  official  adninist native  spokesman 
for  and  the  interpreter  of  the  University  to  the  alunri  and  alunnae  as  a  v^ole,  the 
news  media,  the  educational  world  and  the  general  public. 

[Code,  Sec.  501 A] 

He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  all  University 
policies,  reconmendations  and  requests  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  State 
officers  and  conmissions  and  the  Federal  Government.  [Code,  Sec.  501A] 

The  President  shall  be  responsible  for  the  presentation  and  explanation  of  budget 
requests  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and 
Advisory  Budget  Conmission,  the  General  Assaitly  and  its  conmittees,  officers  and 
menters.  The  President  shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  All  revisions  of 
the  budget  which  require  approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Cormission  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  recomiendation  of  the  President.  [Code,  Sec.  501B(7)] 
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I'Aiile  the  Code  and  subsequent  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  prescribe  numerous 
additional  duties  of  the  President,  the  foregoing  list  coiprehends  his  principal  functions. 

His  role  as  chief  executive  of  The  University  and  as  the  principal  adninistrator  to  whom  the 
Board  of  Governors  looks  to  carry  out  its  policies  are  fairly  clear.  In  addition,  the  presi¬ 
dency  includes  a  vital  role  as  representative  of  The  University  and  its  constituent 
institutions  in  dealing  with  the  political  officers  and  agencies  of  the  State:  the  General 
Asseirbly,  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget  Conmission,  and  others,  and  especially  those 
entities  with  authority  over  State  finances.  The  provisions  of  Section  501  of  the  Code  are 
explicit  in  this  respect. 

4.  Constituent  Institution 

The  1971  Reorganization  Act  left  the  internal  design  of  the  institutions  and  the 

definition  of  their  program  responsibilities  almost  entirely  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  constituent  institution  now  consists  of  12  merbers  plus  the 

President  of  the  Student  Government,  who  serves  ex  officio.  (The  Conductor  of  the  North 

Carolina  Synphony  and  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  also 

serve  on  the  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  as  non-voting  members.) 

The  statutes  assign  fev,f  duties  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

They  nominate  to  the  President  persons  to  fill  the  chancellorship.  [G.S.  116-11(4)]  The 

principal  statutory  duty  assignment  of  these  Boards  is  brief  and  non-specific: 

Each  board  of  trustees  shall  promote  the  sound  development  of  the  institution  within 
the  functions  prescribed  for  it,  helping  it  to  serve  the  State  in  a  way  that  will 
carpi ement  the  activities  of  the  other  institutions  and  aiding  it  to  perform  at  a 
high  level  of  excellence  in  every  area  of  endeavor.  Each  board  shall  serve  as 
advisor  to  the  Board  of  Governors  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  institution  and  shall 
also  serve  as  advisor  to  the  chancellor  concerning  the  management  and  development  of 
the  institution.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  board  of  trustees,  not  inconsistent 
vhth  other  provisions  of  this  Article,  shall  be  defined  and  delegated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  [G.S.  116-33] 

The  statutory  provision  that  "[t]he  Board  [of  Governors]  shall  possess  all  pavers  not 
specifically  given  to  institutional  boards  of  trustees"  limits  the  augnentation  of  the 
pavers  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  by  inplication.  [G.S.  116-11(14)] 

The  statutes  leave  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  Code  adds  virtually  nothing  to  the  statutory  statement.  As  one  of  its  first 
acts,  havever,  the  Board  of  Governors  adopted  a  resolution  delegating  extensive  authority  to 
each  Board  of  Trustees  with  respect  to  institutional  personnel,  student  achiissions  standards, 
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the  awarding  of  academic  and  honorary  degrees,  property  control  (except  for  acquisitions  and 
dispositions  of  real  property  valued  at  more  than  $50,000),  campus  security,  intercollegiate 
athletics,  traffic  and  parking,  the  management  of  endowments  and  trust  funds,  student  affairs 
and  services,  student  aid,  the  management  of  auxiliary  enterprises  and  utilities,  and  several 
other  matters.  [Resolution  of  July  7,  1972]  Taken  all  together,  the  body  of  duties  delegated 
to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  is  quite  substantial  and  enables  the  necessary  degree  of  differ¬ 
entiation  annng  the  institutions. 

The  1972  resolution  and  other  actions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  have  treated  the  16  Boards 
of  Trustees  uniformly  (except  in  such  respects  as  program  or  major  structural  differences  among 
institutions  have  made  some  of  these  enactments  inapplicable  to  some  of  the  institutions).  The 
statutes  permit  the  Board  of  Governors  to  delegate  differentially  among  institutions,  however, 
should  it  find  such  action  appropriate. 

The  Chancellor  of  each  constituent  institution  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
nomination  of  the  President.  [G.S.  116-11(4)]  Each  Chancellor  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  as  does  the  President. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Chancellorship,  the  Board  of  Trustees  establishes  a 
search  comnittee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  faculty,  the  student 
body,  and  the  alumni.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  search  conmittee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  President  shall  jointly  establish  a  budget  and  identify  staff  for  the  comnittee. 

The  search  comnittee  makes  a  preliminary  report  to  the  President,  through  its  chairman, 
when  the  comnittee  is  preparing  a  schedule  of  interviews  of  those  persons  it  considers  to  be 
the  final  list  from  whom  it  anticipates  the  Trustees'  nominees  will  be  chosen,  and  the 
President  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  interview  each  of  these  candidates. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  following  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  search  comnittee,  recomnends 
at  least  two  names  for  consideration  by  the  President  for  designating  a  nominee  for  the 
Chancellorship,  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Chancellor  derives  his  authority  in  part  from  statute,  in  part  from  delegation  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  in  part  by  sub-delegation  to  him  of  authority  delegated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Reorganization  Act,  the  Code,  and  other  instruments 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  define  the  respective  roles  of  the  Chancellors  and  the  Boards 
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of  Trustees  without  confounding  the  line  of  responsibility  that  runs  from  the  Chancellor 
directly  to  the  President  and  through  him  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  statutes  declare  that  the  Chancellor  shall  be  "the  acini ni strati ve  and  executive  head 
of  the  institution  and  shall  exercise  conplete  executive  authority  therein,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  tlie  President."  [G.S.  116-34]  The  Code  declares  that  "[t]he  Chancellor  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  acini ni strati on  of  the  institution,  including  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  decisions,  actions,  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  applicable 
to  the  institution."  [Code,  Sec.  502B(3)]  He  makes  reconmendations  for  the  development  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  institution  and  serves  as  general  advisor  to  the  President  (and 
through  him  the  Board  of  Governors)  with  respect  to  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  [Code  501B(2)]  He  is  the  medium  of  official  corrmunication  between  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  all  otners,  and  between  his  institution  and  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors. 
[Code,  Sec.  502B,  502C(4)]  He  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  enforcing  its 
policies,  rules,  and  regulations  (subject  to  the  overriding  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  that  of  the  President  as  its  agent).  [Code,  Sec.  502C(3),  502A,  502B(3);  G.S.  116-34]  He 
is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  policies  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  [Code,  Sec.  502A] 
Within  the  institution,  the  Code  provides  that 

Subject  to  policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
the  President,  the  Chancellor  shall  be  the  leader  of  and  the  official  spokesman  for 
the  institution;  he  shall  promote  the  educational  excellence  and  general  developrnent 
and  welfare  of  the  institution;  he  shall  define  the  scope  of  authority  of  faculties, 
councils,  comnittees  and  officers  of  the  institution;  and  all  projects,  programs  and 
institutional  reports  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  institution  shall  be  subject 
to  his  authorization  and  approval.  [Code,  Sec.  502D(1)] 

He  is  also  a  merrber  of  all  faculties  and  other  academic  bodies  of  the  institution,  and  he  must 
insure  that  there  exists  in  the  institution  a  representative  faculty  senate  over  which  he  may 
preside.  [Code,  Sec.  502D(2)]  Subject  to  any  policies  or  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  the  regulation  of  student  affairs  and  discipline  is  delegated  to  him.  [Code,  Sec. 
5020(3)] 

The  design  of  the  administrative  structure  of  each  institution  is  left  to  the  Chancellor, 
acting  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors  in  matters  involving  the 
creation  or  abolition  of  major  organizational  units. 

"[A]ll  vice-chancellors,  senior  academic  and  administrative  officers  and  persons  having 
permanent  tenure"  are  appointed  and  have  their  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
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reconmendation  of  the  President  and  the  appropriate  Chancellor.  [G.S.  116-11(5)]  By  action 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  "senior  adninistrative  officer"  has  been  defined  to  include,  in 
addition  to  vice  chancellors  and  provosts,  deans  and  directors  of  major  educational  research 
and  public  service  activities  at  the  rank  of  dean  or  its  equivalent.  The  appointment  of  other 
adninistrative  personnel  is  within  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
Chancellors. 

The  Board  of  Governors  seeks,  through  this  responsibility  structure,  to  assure  the  quality 
of  public  higher  education  and  the  economical  use  of  resources.  First,  the  Board  has  the 
authority  to  determine  the  educational  mission  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions.  In 
exercising  this  authority,  it  can  determine  those  programs  that  are  allocated  to  an  institution 
and  set  the  general  standards  that  must  be  achieved  by  an  institution  in  carrying  out  each  of 
its  functions. 

Second,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  delegated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  the  16 
constituent  institutions  responsibility  for  adnissions  standards,  the  general  oversight  of 
academic  programs  that  have  been  allocated  to  it,  standards  for  the  retention  of  students, 
standards  to  be  met  in  fulfilling  degree  requirements,  responsibility  for  the  recruitment, 
aiployment,  and  advancement  of  nontenured  academic  personnel,  and  responsibility  for  developing 
and  adninistering  tenure  and  other  personnel  systems  consistent  with  the  Code  and  the  policies 
of  the  Board. 

Thus,  the  faculty,  adninistration,  and  trustees  bear  imnediate  responsibility  for,  and 
have  in  their  control,  the  primary  means  of  achieving  high  levels  of  performance  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  they  serve.  They  have  control  of  student  adnissions  and  performance  standards 
with  respect  to  curricula  which  they  approve,  and  they  have  primary  control  of  the  processes 
for  the  selection  and  retention  of  the  faculty  merbers  who  teach,  conduct  research,  and  perform 
the  public  service  responsibilities  of  the  institution. 

Third,  all  new  academic  programs  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Because  of 
this  requirement,  all  existing  academic  programs  shall  be  evaluated  periodically  to  determine 
whether  each  is  needed,  and  whether  the  institution  possesses  adequate  faculty,  facilities,  and 
library  resources  to  offer  effective  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  the  authority  to  review  all  existing  academic 
programs  and  activities  in  each  of  the  constituent  institutions  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
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need,  quality,  and  productivity.  Redundant,  obsolete,  and  low-demand  programs  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  institutions  may  be  required  either  to  inprove  those  of  marginal  quality  or  to 
discontinue  them. 

Fourth,  the  Board  of  Governors  injst  approve  the  appointment  of  all  senior  administrative 
officials  in  each  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  and  all  faculty  personnel  actions  that 
confer  permanent  tenure.  This  gives  to  the  Board  a  responsibility  for  seeing  that  able  aca¬ 
demic  and  administrative  leadership  is  provided. 

Fifth,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  corprehensive  budgetary  authority,  within  the  level  of 
resources  made  available  by  the  General  Asserrbly.  In  exercising  this  authority,  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  itrproving  the  educational  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  each  insti¬ 
tution.  The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  accreditation,  the  preservation  of  the  academic 
integrity  of  institutions,  the  fostering  of  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  teaching,  and  the 
raintenance  of  academic  standing  in  the  community  of  higher  education  are  all  factors  that  must 
influence  budgetary  decisions. 

B.  INFORfTATION  RESOURCES 

The  collection  and  analysis  of  accurate  information  are  essential  factors  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  educational  performance,  and  this  section  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  resources  currently  available  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  evaluation  and  planning. 
Closely  joined  to  all  planning  and  governance  activity  is  the  preparation  of  the  unified  budget 
request  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  budget  allocation  process  that  follows  General 
Assembly  action.  One  of  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Board  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  data 
concerning  higher  education  in  the  state.  On  behalf  of  itself  and  others.  The  University  of 
north  Carolina  annually  engages  in  five  other  major  information-gathering  activities  with 
respect  to  its  own  operation. 

1.  The  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS) 

The  first  of  these  information-gathering  activities  is  the  Integrated  Postsecondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Data  System  (IPEDS).  This  system,  developed  and  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education,  has  replaced  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS).  Practi¬ 
cally  all  institutions  of  higher  education  participate  to  some  degree  in  the  IPEDS  Survey  and 
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report  by  this  means  various  types  of  institutional  information,  including  enrollment  statis¬ 
tics,  degrees  conferred,  faculty  and  staff  characteristics,  library  resources,  and  institu¬ 
tional  finances. 

2.  Data  Required  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR) 

The  second  conprehensive  informat ion -gathering  activity  in  which  The  University 
participates  is  an  annual  conpilation  of  institutional  data  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
(OCR)  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  "Statistical  Data  Reports,"  which  include 
information  on  enrollments  by  numerous  categories,  enployment,  student  financial  aid,  student 
retention,  and  other  matters,  contain  more  than  300,000  data  cells.  The  definition  and  format 
are  not  always  compatible  with  University  data  needs,  but  participation  in  this  reporting 
system  gives  continuity  in  many  inportant  areas. 

The  federal  and  State  informational  and  reporting  requirements  necessitate  a  significant 
commitment  of  University  resources  in  corrpliance.  Thus,  University  requirements  must  be  joined 
as  closely  as  possible  to  a  major  reliance  on  the  federal  and  State  data  collections. 

Within  that  constraint,  the  Board  of  Governors  collects  the  information  needed  to  assess 
activities  and  to  meet  its  overall  planning  and  coordinating  responsibilities. 

3.  North  Carolina  Higher  Education  Data  (NCHED)  Series 

The  IPEDS  and  OCR  data  collection  provide  a  great  volume  of  information  about  most  areas 
of  University  activity  that  is  pertinent  to  evaluation  and  long-range  planning.  Predictably, 
the  definitions  established  for  the  various  data  elements  in  these  reports  are  not  always 
consistent  with  one  another,  and  they  are  often  markedly  different  from  practices  followed  in 
the  various  institutions  and  from  State  reporting  requirements.  A  substantial  measure  of 
adaptation  is  necessary  so  that  these  major  reporting  efforts  can  be  used  as  basic  sources  for 
the  performance  measurement  system  needed  by  The  University  for  its  own  planning  and  other 
purposes.  The  principal  reporting  requirements  added  to  IPEDS  and  OCR  reports  are  the  North 
Carolina  Higher  Education  Data  Series  (which  with  the  IPffiS  data  are  the  bases  for  the  annual 
Statistical  Abstract  of  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina),  and  various  State  reports. 

4.  The  Accreditation  Processes 

The  fourth  major  infonmat ion -gathering  activity  is  the  institution  and  program  accredi¬ 
tation  processes.  Each  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  is  accredited  by  the 
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Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Accreditation  niist  be  renewed  at  ten-year  inter¬ 
vals.  The  process  requires  a  major  institutional  self-study,  a  site  visit  by  an  accreditation 
survey  team,  and  then  a  report  back  to  the  institution  by  the  Association.  In  addition  to 
these  institution-wide  accreditation  processes,  there  are  separate  accreditation  arrangements 
for  many  professional  programs.  For  exarrple,  schools  of  nursing,  medicine,  law,  education, 
social  work,  and  business  adnini strati on  at  various  institutions  must  meet  individual 
accreditation  association  requirements,  typically  involving  departmental  self-studies,  site 
visits,  and  reports. 

In  some  instances  such  program  accreditation  is  mandatory  if  graduates  of  the  schools  are 
to  be  eligible  to  be  licensed  to  practice  their  profession.  Standards  and  criteria  for  accred¬ 
itation  vary  widely  in  specificity  and  in  rigor  of  application  among  the  various  professions 
and  associations. 

5.  Special  Studies  and  Program  Reviews 

The  fifth  major  information-gathering  activity  consists  of  special  planning  studies  and 
the  reviews  and  evaluations  of  existing  acadenic  programs  that  are  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  time  to  time.  Chapter  Four  above  contains  a  report  on  special  studies  and 
reviews  which  have  been  conducted  recently  and  outlines  those  called  for  during  the  period 
1986-1991. 

C.  SCHEDULE  FOR  FUTURE  PLANNING 

1.  Anendnent  of  the  Academic  Program  Plan:  Sequence  and  Frequency 

This  long-range  plan  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  on  a  biennial  basis. 

Planning  at  the  institutional  level  will  focus  upon  the  review  of  the  "Statement  of 
Mission"  of  each  constituent  institution  (including  all  those  elements  as  outlined  in  Chapter 
Four  above)  together  with  appropriate  further  definitions  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  institu¬ 
tional  responsibilities  and  objectives  and  assignments  in  research  and  public  service.  This 
review  will  be  coordinated  with  and  supplemented  by  special  planning  studies  and  program 
evaluations  that  may  be  initiated  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  established  processes  of 
liaison  and  consultation  with  the  Community  College  System,  with  the  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  such  other  agencies  and  organizations  as  may  be  required. 
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The  President  shall  provide  to  each  Chancellor  in  the  sumner  of  1988  guidelines  and 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  any  proposed  amendments  to  the  long-range  plan.  Each 
Chancellor  will  submit  to  the  President,  after  appropriate  consultation  with  faculty,  any 
proposed  revisions  in  the  organization,  the  acadeinic  program,  or  the  educational  mission  of  the 
institution  over  the  next  five-year  period.  The  proposed  revisions  in  the  long-range  plan 
shall  include  the  following  elements: 

1.  Status  reports  on  new  program  planning  that  has  been  previously  authorized; 

2.  Recomnendations  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  existing  degree  program  or 
program  track; 

3.  Requests  for  the  establishment  of  any  new  college  or  professional  school,  any 
prx^osed  major  reorganization  in  the  structure  or  status  of  existing  colleges  or 
schools,  or  any  new  research  or  public  service  institute  or  center; 

4.  Other  pertinent  recomnendations,  requests,  or  projections  concerning  research, 
public  service,  student  services,  administrative  support,  or  other  areas,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Governors  or  as  the  institution 
may  need  to  incorporate  into  its  planning  proposals. 

These  conprehensive  requests  for  revisions  of  the  institutional  plans  shall  be  submitted 
in  a  format  and  on  a  schedule  to  be  established  by  the  President.  After  careful  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  institutional  proposals,  and  after  the  necessary  special  planning  studies  and 
appropriate  consultations,  the  President  shall  submit  his  recommendations  to  the  Cornmittee  on 
Educational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Committee  shall 
then  make  its  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  will  take  such  actions  to 
amend  the  long-range  plan  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  Board  shall  then  issue  a  revised  long-range  plan  during  1989.  The  next  cycle  for 
conprehensive  review  and  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  long-range  plan  will  then  be 
initiated  in  time  for  the  process  to  be  completed  in  1991. 

2.  Planning  and  Establishing  New  Programs 

Requests  for  authorization  to  plan  new  degree  programs  may  be  submitted  for  review  by  the 
President  in  conjunction  with  the  biennial  revision  of  the  long-range  plan  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Acadoiric  Program  Development  Procedures  as  revised  in  1987.  Departure  from  this 
schedule  may  be  pen.itted  when  circumstances  require  greater  flexibility  than  the  schedule 
might  allow  and  then  only  when  authorized  by  the  President.  Requests  for  authorization  to 
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establish  new  academic  degree  programs,  previously  authorized  for  planning,  be  submitted  to 
the  President  at  any  time. 

Requests  for  authorization  to  initiate  degree-related  extension  programs  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time  for  revi»v  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  revised  Academe  Program 
Development  Procedures. 

Requests  for  authorization  to  plan  and  to  establish  a  new  research  institute  or  center  may 
be  submitted  to  the  President  at  any  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  revised  Academic  Program 
Development  Procedures. 

No  institution  is  authorized  at  this  time  to  request  approval  to  plan  new  programs  at  the 
first  professional  level. 

Only  the  institutions  currently  authorized  to  offer  programs  at  the  doctoral  level  may 
request  approval  to  plan  nev/  programs  at  this  level  and  only  in  instances  of  ccmpelling  and 
demonstrable  need. 

D.  CONCLUSION 

This  description  of  the  long-range  planning  objectives  and  processes  has  placed  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  upon  the  inportance  of  flexibility  and  the  need  for  procedures  that  call  for 
regular  assessment  and  adaptation  of  the  plan  and  of  assignments  of  responsibilities  to  each 
institution.  These  objectives  are  incorporated  into  the  procedures  that  call  for  regular 
reviev/  of  the  plan  and  related  institutional  missions  and  tasks. 

It  is  inportant  to  conclude  this  planning  document  by  noting  that  these  procedures  for 
change  should  not  be  construed  to  inply  that  institutional  missions  and  the  objectives  and 
tasks  declared  in  this  plan  are  ephemeral  or  casual,  or  lightly  to  be  altered.  The  capacity 
for  change  is  essential,  but  so  is  a  measure  of  stability  and  continuity.  The  plan  reflects 
not  only  the  current  opinions  of  the  institutions  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  shaped  the  institutions  and  their  programs.  In  the  absence  of  major  and  rapid 
shifts  in  circumstances,  needs,  and  opportunities  of  the  institutions,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  future  program  changes  will  likely  be  relatively  slow  and  increnental.  The 
necessity  not  to  carpromise  the  quality  of  needed  existing  programs  by  the  creation  of  new  ones 
means  that  the  need  for  program  additions  must  be  wel  1 -documented ,  and  that  more  rigorous 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  existing  program  structure  in  all  planning  for  new  programs. 
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Table  A-2-2 


ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  FALL  1900  -  FALL  1986 


Year 

Public  Institutions^ 

Private 

2 

Institutions 

All  Institutions 

(Fall) 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

1900 

1,766 

37.6% 

2,932 

62.4% 

4,698 

1910 

2,581 

39.2 

4,005 

60.8 

6,586 

1920 

4,751 

59.7 

3,210 

40.3 

7,961 

1930 

9,324 

49.3 

9,605 

50.7 

18,929 

1940 

16,233 

47.7 

16,713 

52.3 

31,946 

1950 

23,870 

53.4 

20,872 

46.6 

44,742 

1956 

28,228 

51.8 

26,306 

48.2 

54,534 

1957 

28,414 

60.8 

27,481 

49.2 

55,895 

1958 

30,498 

50.8 

29,575 

49.2 

60,073 

1959 

33,063 

52.2 

30,325 

47.8 

63,388 

1960 

35,894 

53.1 

31,679 

46.9 

67,573 

1961 

40,056 

53.3 

35,145 

46.7 

75,201 

1962 

43,419 

53.7 

37,385 

46.3 

80,804 

1963 

47,567 

55.3 

38,518 

44.7 

86,085 

1964 

52,541 

56.2 

40,892 

43.8 

93,433 

1965 

60,922 

58.1 

43,930 

41.9 

104,852 

1966 

67,065 

59.5 

45,740 

40.5 

112,805 

1967 

73,708 

61 . 1 

46,850 

38.9 

120,558 

1968 

79,076 

62.3 

47,763 

37.7 

126,839 

1969 

84,427 

63.9 

47,708 

36.1 

132,135 

1970 

92,597 

65.9 

47,888 

34.1 

140,485 

1971 

96,371 

66.0 

49,636 

34.0 

146,007 

1972 

98,407 

66.5 

49,618 

33.5 

148,025 

1973 

101,378 

67.5 

48,883 

32.5 

150,261 

1974 

108,638 

68.9 

49,040 

31.1 

157,678 

1975 

119,294 

70.7 

49,350 

29.3 

168,644 

1976 

117,468 

69.8 

50,788 

30.2 

168,256 

1977 

120,684 

69.9 

51,862 

30.1 

172,546 

1978 

122,148 

70.0 

52,248 

30.0 

174,396 

1979 

127,078 

70.3 

53,756 

29.7 

180,834 

1980 

132,381 

70.6 

55,133 

29.4 

187,514 

1981 

133,283 

70.8 

54,895 

29.2 

188,178 

1982 

134,607 

71.2 

54,563 

28.8 

189,170 

1983 

134,833 

70.9 

55,468 

29.1 

190,301 

1984 

139,961 

71.5 

55,883 

28.5 

195,844 

1985 

145,325 

71.9 

56,660 

28.1 

201,985 

1986 

149,681 

72.5 

56,852 

27.5 

206,533 

^Includes  college  transfer  students  In  community  colleges. 

2 

Includes  seminary  and  Bible  colleges. 
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Includes  military  centers  and  college  transfer  enrollment  in  community  colleges. 
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Table  A-4-1 

INVENTORY  OF  POSTSECOIDARY  CERTIFICATE  AND  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
IN  “mE  UNVIERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Institution 

Program 

/Warded  for  Completion 

Fayetteville  State 

Art 

/\ssociate  Arts 

University* 

Biology  Concentration 

Associate  Arts 

Chemistry  Concentration 

Associate  Arts 

Comiunicative  Arts  (English) 

Assxiate  Arts 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Associate  Arts 

Economics 

Associate  Arts 

French 

Associate  Arts 

General  Education 

Associate  Arts 

General  Education  for  Prospective 

Biology  Majors 

/\ssociate  Arts 

General  Mathematics 

/\ssociate  Arts 

Geography 

/\ssociate  Arts 

History 

Associate  Arts 

Intermediate  Education 

Associate  Arts 

Mathematics/Conputer  Science 

/\ssociate  Arts 

Music 

/\ssociate  Arts 

Political  Science 

/\ssociate  Arts 

Recreation 

Associate  Arts 

Secretarial  Science 

Associate  Arts 

Sociology 

/\ssociate  Arts 

Spani sh 

Associate  Arts 

North  Carolina  State 

Agricultural  Equipment  Technology 

/Associate  in  Applied  Agric. 

University  at 

Agricultural  Pest  Control 

Associate  in  Applied  Agric. 

Ral  ei 

Field  Crops  Technology 

/\ssociate  in  Applied  Agric. 

Flower  &  Nursery  Crop  Technology 

/\ssociate  in  /\pplied  Agric. 

Food  Processing,  Distribution 

and  Service 

Associate  in  /\pplied  Agric. 

General  Agriculture 

Associate  in  Applied  Agric. 

Livestock  Management  and  Technology 

—Animal  Husbandry  Option 

—Dairy  Husbandry  Option 

Associate  in  /^lied  Agric. 

Poultry  Technology 

Associate  in  Applied  Agric. 

Turfgrass  fTanagement 

/\ssociate  in  Applied  Agric. 

ITie  University  of 

Cytotechnology 

Certificate 

North  Carolina  at 

total  Assistant  Technologies 

Certificate 

Chapel  Hill 

total  Hygiene  (2  year  program) 

Certificate 

Radiological  Science: 

Certificate 

Radiation  Therapy 

Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 

Medical  Diagnostic  Sonography 

Certificate 

Electron  Microscopy  (inactive) 

Certificate 

Histopathology  (inactive) 

Certificate 

Surgeon's  Assistant  -  Ty^  B  (inactive) 

Certificate 

*TTie  programs  at  Fayetteville  State  University  are  offered  only  at  Fort  Bragg  for 
military  personnel. 
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Table  A-4-2 

SUtlARY  OF  PROGRAMS  APPROVED  BY  T>E  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  FOR  CONSTITDENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CARaiNA  BY  INSTITUTION  Af€  LEVEL,  JULY  1972^  -  July  1987 


Program  Area 

Degree  Level 

Total 

Bachelors 

teters 

Professional 

Doctoral 

Appalachian  State 

9 

8 

17 

East  Carolina 

5 

6 

3 

6 

20 

Elizabeth  City  State 

10 

10 

Fayetteville  State 

8 

4 

12 

N.C.  A  &  T  State 

12 

8 

1 

21 

N.C.  Central 

4 

2 

6 

N.C.  School  of  the  Arts 

1 

1 

N.C.  State 

3 

6 

1 

2 

12 

Pentroke  State 

8 

4 

12 

UNC-Asheville 

8 

8 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

15 

6 

1 

5 

27 

UNC-Charlotte 

5 

9 

14 

UNC-Greensboro 

3 

7 

2 

12 

UNC-Wilmington 

6 

7 

13 

Western  Carolina 

5 

7 

1 

13 

Winston-Salem  State 

13 

13 

Total s 

114 

75 

7 

15 

211 

^Because  of  the  moratorium  on  new  instructional  programs,  the  first  of  these 
programs  was  established  April  11,  1974. 
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Table  A-4-3 

SU^^WRY  OF  PROGRAr>1S  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  FOR  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  TTt  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  PROGRAM  AREA  m  LEVEL,  JULY  1972^  -  July  1987 


Program  Area 

Degree  Level 

Total 

Bachel ors 

Masters 

Professional 

Doctoral 

Agriculture  &  Natural 

Resources 

3 

1 

4 

Architecture  &  Environmental 

Desi^ 

3 

3 

Area  Studies 

3 

1 

4 

Biological  Studies 

4 

9 

13 

Business  Management 

9 

9 

18 

Comuni  cat  ions 

5 

5 

Conputer  &  Information 

Sciences 

6 

2 

8 

Education 

15 

22 

3 

1 

41 

Engineering 

4 

5 

9 

Fine  and  Allied  Arts 

6 

4 

1 

11 

Foreign  Languages 

2 

2 

Health  Professions 

13 

8 

3 

1 

25 

Home  Economics 

1 

2 

3 

Law 

Letters 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Library  Science 

1 

1 

fTathematics 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Physical  Sciences 

9 

2 

11 

Psychology 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Public  Affairs  &  Services 

8 

7 

15 

Social  Sciences 

12 

2 

14 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

6 

1 

7 

Total s 

114 

75 

7 

15 

211 

^Because  of  the  moratorium  on  new  instructional  programs,  the  first  of  these  programs 
was  established  April  11,  1974. 
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Table  A-4-4 

SUMWY  OF  PROGRAMS  DISCONTINUED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  AT  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  PROGR/^1  AREA  A^C  LEVEL,  JULY  1972-JULY  1987 


Program  Area 

Bachel ors 

Degree  Level 

Masters  Professional 

Doctoral 

Total 

Agriculture  &  Natural 

Resources 

Architecture  &  Environmental 

Design 

1 

1 

Area  Studies 

1 

1 

Biological  Studies 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Business  Management 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Comnunications 

Conputer  &  Information 

Sciences 

Education 

24 

11 

1 

35 

Engineering 

5 

1 

1 

7 

Fine  and  Allied  Arts 

2 

1 

3 

Foreign  Languages 

4 

2 

6 

Health  Professions 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 

Lav; 

1 

1 

Letters 

2 

2 

Library  Science 

Mathematics 

Physical  Sciences 

4 

3 

7 

Psychology 

2 

2 

Public  Affairs  &  Services 

1 

1 

Social  Sciences 

8 

2 

10 

Interdi sci pi i nary  Studi es 

4 

4 

Total s 

69 

26 

1 

4 

100 
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Table  A-4-5 

SPECIFICALLY  ORGANIZED  PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  UNITS 
AT  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  TUE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Interi nst i tuti onal 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Institute  of  Nutrition 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Center  Netv/ork 

N.C.  Center  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching 
Small  Business  Technology  and 
Development  Center 

Appalachian  State  Uhiversity 
Appalachian  Cultural  Center 
Appalachian  Regional  Bureau  of  Government 
C^ter  for  Corrmunity  Education 
Center  for  Developmental  Education 
Center  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Education 
Center  for  Management  Development 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Private  Enterprise 
Computer-Based  School  Support  Services 
Division 

East  Carolina  Uhiversity 

ECU  Center  for  Applied  Technology 
Center  for  Health  Improvement 
Center  for  Leadership  Development 
Center  for  Management  Development 
Institute  in  Science  for  the  Handicapped 
Regional  Development  Institute 
Rural  Education  Institute 

□  izabeth  City  State  University 
Center  for  Economic  Education 

Fayetteville  State  University 
Center  for  Economic  Education 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Comnunity  Music  Program 
Department  of  Corrmunity  Service 

North  Carolina  State  Uhiversity  at  Raleigh 

Center  for  Rural  Resource  Development 
Forest  Resources  Extension 
Hunanities  Extension  Program 
Industrial  Extension  Services  Division 
International  Trade  Center 
Office  of  Textile  Extension 
Psychological  Clinic  and  Laboratories 

The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

Center  for  Economic  Education 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 
UfC-Charl  otte 
UNC-Greensboro 
UlC-Wi  Imi  ngton 
Western  Carolina 


The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Group  Child  Care  Consultation  Services 

Institute  of  Government 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama 

Institute  for  Social  Service  Planning 

Morehead  Planetarium 

National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Center  for  Economic  Education 
Center  for  International  Studies 
School  Management  Resource  Center 

The  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Center  for  ECO  Education  (Environmental, 
Camping,  and  Outdoor  Education) 

Center  for  Economic  Education 
Center  for  Educational  Development  and  Service 
Computer  Assisted  Research  Laboratory  for 
Information  Science,  Libraries,  and 
Education 

Fbtor  and  Social  Behavior  Laboratory 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Psychology  Clinic 

Western  Carolina  Uhiversity 

Child  Development  Center 
Developmental  Evaluation  Center 
Reading  Center 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center 

Winston-Salem  State  Uhiversity 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

UNC  Center  for  Public  Television 

Transmitters  at: 

Asheville 
Chapel  Hill 
Coluirbia 

Concord/Charl otte 
Greenville 

Public  Radio  Stations 

Constituent  institutions  with  stations: 
Appalachian 

Carolina  Union  (UNC-Chapel  Hill) 

East  Carolina 
Fayetteville 
N.C.  A  &  T  State 
N.C.  State  at  Raleigh 
UNC-Asheville 


Jacksonville 

Linville 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 


Table  A-4-6 
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Upper-division  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Headcount 
Enrollment  by  Discipline  in  UNC  Institutions,  Fall  1976  *  Fall  1986 


UNC  Upper  Division  Undorgraduato  Headcount  Enrollment  by  Discipline,  Fall  1976  •  Fall  1986 


DISCIPLINE 

Fall 

76 

Fall 

77 

Fall 

78 

Fall 

79 

Fall 

80 

Fall 

81 

Fall 

82 

Fall 

83 

Fall 

84 

Fall 

85 

Fall 

86 

Arts  A  Scisness 

Area  Studies 

117 

115 

117 

124 

134 

138 

137 

128 

153 

191 

234 

Biological  Sciences 

1802 

1996 

1939 

1872 

1764 

1664 

1588 

1528 

1643 

1648 

1630 

Computer  &  information  Science 

164 

236 

287 

418 

566 

605 

1106 

1393 

1353 

1545 

1585 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

1419 

1518 

1640 

1554 

1473 

1500 

1498 

1516 

1517 

1498 

1410 

Foreign  Languages 

282 

286 

263 

242 

214 

203 

237 

231 

232 

270 

243 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

329 

180 

226 

232 

203 

217 

173 

132 

159 

161 

184 

Letters 

1779 

1704 

1626 

1548 

1674 

1771 

1873 

2034 

2123 

2254 

2418 

Mathematics 

633 

631 

651 

636 

748 

899 

1162 

1363 

1442 

1332 

923 

Physical  Sciences 

1136 

1217 

1198 

1175 

1176 

1264 

1356 

1340 

1258 

1130 

1044 

Psychology 

1622 

1578 

1491 

1530 

1448 

1450 

1413 

1384 

1385 

1404 

1487 

Social  Sciences 

3994 

3918 

3942 

3648 

3543 

3510 

3427 

3443 

3449 

3705 

3718 

Subtotal: 

13369 

13381 

13382 

12979 

12942 

13441 

13970 

14494 

14714 

15138 

14876 

ProtssslonsI 

Agriculture  /  Natural  Resources 

Architecture  /  Environmental  Design 

Business  &  Management 

Communications 

Education 

Engineering 

Health  Professions 

Home  Economics 

Library  Science 

Public  Affairs  &  Service 

920 

371 

6174 

469 

6477 

2133 

2823 

880 

42 

1278 

947 

353 

6863 

489 

6624 

2477 

2846 

1001 

50 

1699 

967 

373 

7473 

501 

6101 

2809 

2959 

1058 

49 

1542 

953 

368 

7764 

550 

5309 

2987 

2932 

ooo 

50 

1604 

905 

383 

8251 

634 

4646 

3390 

2996 

1006 

34 

1655 

866 

424 

8608 

768 

4597 

3921 

2965 

1003 

32 

1496 

821 

408 

8829 

825 

4263 

4332 

3016 

970 

23 

1432 

645 

419 

9055 

786 

4261 

4492 

3174 

968 

22 

1488 

834 

424 

8504 

901 

3970 

4632 

3125 

974 

17 

1490 

760 

501 

8628 

1062 

3674 

4689 

3067 

967 

11 

1574 

662 

478 

8502 

1186 

4091 

4307 

2793 

982 

7 

1531 

Subtotal: 

21,567 

23,349 

23,832 

23,516 

23,900 

24,680 

24,919 

25,530 

24,871 

24,933 

24,539 

I  Total 


I  34,936  1  36,730  1  37,214  |  36,495  |  36,842  |  38,1211  38,889  1  40,024  |  39,585  |  40,071  |  39,415  1 


Note:  Excludes  undeclared  mejora  and  unclaasifled  etudenta. 


UNC  Graduate  Headcount  Enrollment  by  Discipline,  1976  •  1986 


DISCIPLINE 

Fall 

76 

Fall 

77 

Fall 

78 

Fall 

79 

Fall 

80 

Fall 

81 

Fall 

82 

Fall 

83 

Fall 

84 

Fall 

85 

Fall 

86 

Arfs  A  Scisness 

Area  Studies 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

6 

8 

9 

9 

8 

12 

Biological  Sciences 

1018 

1039 

1023 

1034 

1101 

1091 

1100 

1077 

1126 

1125 

1124 

Computer  A  Information  Science 

71 

68 

105 

133 

127 

162 

168 

215 

210 

210 

230 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

384 

391 

367 

329 

333 

324 

340 

357 

361 

407 

407 

Foreign  Languages 

205 

196 

176 

166 

166 

161 

155 

155 

159 

155 

164 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

87 

85 

82 

92 

102 

120 

129 

149 

139 

128 

140 

Letters 

684 

716 

634 

636 

667 

647 

632 

650 

679 

775 

818 

Mathematics 

323 

294 

267 

250 

253 

263 

312 

327 

334 

330 

366 

Physical  Sciences 

492 

497 

542 

556 

564 

549 

568 

580 

587 

576 

613 

Psychology 

540 

532 

542 

550 

581 

550 

603 

588 

592 

607 

606 

Social  Sciences 

962 

945 

899 

828 

838 

852 

857 

649 

860 

842 

898 

Subtotal: 

4766 

4763 

4637 

4576 

4735 

4725 

4872 

4956 

5056 

5163 

5378 

ProfstslonsI 

Agriculture  /  Natural  Resources 

360 

361 

389 

371 

372 

381 

413 

422 

411 

426 

409 

Architecture  /  Environmental  Design 

270 

249 

229 

212 

228 

253 

289 

250 

253 

256 

289 

Business  A  Management 

1132 

1240 

1248 

1384 

1497 

1521 

1628 

1549 

1507 

1565 

1675 

Communications 

58 

57 

63 

73 

56 

61 

72 

83 

73 

73 

88 

Education 

4683 

4339 

4337 

4334 

4567 

4179 

4060 

3969 

4159 

4322 

4545 

Engineering 

483 

494 

526 

565 

592 

666 

641 

942 

994 

1121 

1280 

Health  Professions 

729 

774 

849 

871 

937 

936 

1021 

1100 

1151 

1198 

1314 

Home  Economics 

236 

261 

284 

330 

366 

365 

370 

337 

345 

316 

302 

Library  Science 

381 

391 

370 

387 

379 

358 

333 

345 

371 

366 

415 

Public  Affairs  A  Service 

421 

439 

456 

461 

507 

509 

465 

472 

450 

572 

609 

Subtotal: 

8,753 

6,605 

8,751 

8,988 

9,501 

9,229 

9.492 

9,469 

9,714 

10,215 

10,926 

I  Total  I  13,519  1  13,368  1  13,388  1  13,564  |  14,236 1  13,954  |  14,364  |  14,425  |  14,770  |  15,378  1  16,304] 


Note:  Excludes  undeclared  majors,  unclassified  students,  and  Intermedlate/speclallsts. 
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